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INTRODUCTION. 


To understand the position of Ivan the Terrible it is 
essential to bear in mind the main points in the evolution 
of sovereign power in Russia. 

Previous to the middle of the ninth century the western 
part of what is now known as European Russia was 
occupied by a number of Slav tribes, or communities 
living in entire and complete independence of one 
another. Of these communities the most prominent was 
Novgorod, on the Volkoff River in the north, and next 
to it Kieff, on the Dnieper, in the south. 

In 862 Rurik came to Novgorod at the invitation of 
its inhabitants and ruled there till his death. Rurik’s only 
son, Igor, under the guardianship of his uncle, Oleg, took 
possession of Kieff and made it his residence. The 
southern town became the capital and Novgorod was 
governed by a posadnik or deputy till the descendants of 
Rurik became numerous, when Novgorod chose its 
princes from among them. | 

After a time the whole region drained by the Dnieper 
and its tributaries, as well as the territory of the upper 
Dvina and Volga, were ruled by a number of princes, all 
descended from Rurik. The country was divided into as 
many sections or principalities as there were men in the 
ruling house. The number and size of these sections varied 
with the increase or decrease of the number of princes. ' 
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The principality of Kieff, which was held to be first in 

dignity, was given tothe eldest member of the family and 
was the Grand Principality. When the Prince of Kieff 
died he was succeeded not by his eldest son, but by the 
man who was next him in seniority, whoever that man 
might be ; brother, son, nephew, or cousin. ‘The occupa- 
tion of Kieff by a new prince involved a shifting through- 
out the whole system, for the throne of, Kieff came by 
right or custom to the holder of the principality next in 
rank or yalue ; the vacated principality was taken by the 
prince next below the new incumbent of Kieff, and so on 
to the-end ; or else a redistributiofof territory was made 
to satisfy the claims of all. The system was complicated, 
and attended by endless disputes and collisions. 
«From 1054, the yéar in which Ydroslav the Lawgiver 
died, to 1224, the year of the first Tartar invasion, there 
were sixty-four principalities of, various terms of duration. 
In the course of these hundred and seventy years two 
hundred and ninety-three prinées struggled for Kieff or 
for other principalities ; there were eighty-three civil wars, 
in some of which the whole country took part. 

In time sons of Grand Princes began to claim the 
succession to Kieff ; this brought aboutea struggle which 
ended in deposing Kieff from its primacy without chang- 
ing, however, the system of succession. 

In Kieff political forces were so evenly balanced that 
no one of them could effect anything alone, and perman- 
ent association was out of the question. The boyars 
could neither rule without a prince, nor establish a good 
working system of succession. At the same time they re- 
pressed the princely power as much as possible, and there 
was no third party at that period on which princes could 
depend for support. Supreme power, though weak 
enough in Kieff, became, as it were, broken in two, and 
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the two feeble parts sought out two new centres of life 
and development. 

The principality of Galich, known also as Red Russia, 
the present Galicia now under Austrian dominion, wasithe 
field of one attempt to found a new state in Russia. Suz- 
dal, later Vladimir, and finally Moscow, furnished the field 
for the other attempt—a field on which sovereign power in 
Russia was finally perfected. 

Galicia was even less favorable than Kieff. for the 
growth of central power; the boyars were the most 
haughty in Russia, and the place was surrounded ‘by hos- 
tile states. Hungary, Roland, and Lithuania on thé south, 
west, and north, and in the east the Tartar power, strove 
each in turn to gain thecountry. Galich, after numberless 
revolts, disturbances, wars, domesticeand foreign, became. 
connected with Poland in the reign of Kazimir the Great: 

In the north the princes were in a poorer region which 
was new, if considéred with reference to the Slav portion 
of its inhabitants. It Wad been wholly, and was then 
partly, Finnish in population. In this north country the 
princes had a much better chance of establishing sov- 
ereign power than elsewhere ; they became the colonizers 
of a part of it, and brought in settlers, who were less in- 
dependent of them than was any man of a southern prince. 

But most important of all was the character of the 
princes themselves ; though in common with the other 
Russian princes they were descended from Rurik, these 
northern rulers seemed of a different stock altogether : 
real men of destiny, pursuing their object with cool per- 
sistence, and with a judgment that seemed as unerring as 
instinct. 

The Tartar conquest, which was one of the causes 
which forced Galich under Polish dominion, was made 
use of by the princes of Moscow to consolidate their own 
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power and merge all the principalities of northeastern 
Russiain Moscow. That done, strengthened Moscow was 
turned against the Tartars, already grown weak from dis- 
sension. Eastern Russia became independent ; Kazan 
and Astrachan were conquered, and of Tartar power there 
remained nothing outside the Crimea. But now, when 
success was achieved in conquering the Tartars and unit- 
ing the country, the fiercest struggle of all was at hand, 
a struggle both internal and external. 


The internal struggle was between the ruler of Moscow . 


and the dispossessed princes, with their adherents and 
followers. The external struggle was between Moscow 
and the Commonwealth of Lithuania and Poland. 

What was the nature of the internal struggle? 

When the various principalities or lands were finally 
“collected,” as the Russian phrase runs, around Moscow, 
and that was done before the death of Vassily, the father 
of Ivan the Terrible, the princes had become subjects in 
fact, though they did not yet accept the position, and a 
great struggle arose between the Grand Prince of Moscow 
on one side, and the dispossessed princes, supported by 
many boyars and all their following, on the other. 

Vassily, son of Ivan Veliki, and father of Ivan the 
Terrible, incorporated with Moscow the last two autono’ 
mous principalities and the republic of Pskoff, thus se- 
curing all Russian territory not seized previously by the 
Commonwealth of Lithuania and Poland. He died in 
1533, leaving under the regency of his widow two sons, 
Ivan and Yuri; the elder, Ivan, was at that time three 
years of age. 

The widow, a woman of notable ability and character, 
ruled five years, and was poisoned by the Princes Shuiski, 
the leaders of the strongest faction among the princes and 
boyars. Two groups of people among the oligarchs strove 
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now for power, but the Shuiskis won it. To make their 
tenure certain, they put to death a number of their rivals, 
deposed one Metropolitan, and set up another. 

We have now before us the two forces-in the most 
tragic struggle in Russian history, and certainly one of 
the most momentous. On one side an orphan boy, eight 
years of age, without friends or advisers; on the other, a 
large majority of the chief men of Russia. Never has 
there been in history a struggle in which there was such 
a disparity of numbers ; never one which to the physical, 
uninstructed eye might seem more hopeless for one side. 
Still, so great was the power which he inherited, that the 
lone boy remained unconquered, and though his phe- 
nomenal sinfulness, in later years, shortened his life and 
destroyed his descendants, he weakened the power of his 
enemies and began to open a way between Russia and 
Western Europe: a work which was accomplished in a 
later age by worthier hands. 

The oligarchs of Moscow were striving to regain, in 
one form or another, their ancient privileges and power. 
To succeed they must make a puppet of the Grand Prince, 
and todo that they must have the chance of deposing one 
and setting up another; hence an established succession 
of princes in a direct line was not to their profit. They 
were in favor of the order which would best secure their 
privileges, and no order was better for that than the order 
of seniority, which in Kieff had yielded a civil war every 
two years on an average. 

The dispossessed princes were in favor of the past, for 
in the past all the roots of their strength lay! They were 
opposed to change, for the only change that was possible 
weakened their privileges. From the necessities of their 
position, they were enemies of progress. 

The policy of the Moscow princes was directly the’ 
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opposite of this. They were of necessity enemies of many 
ancient institutions, for it was by destroying them that 
Moscow had risen. 

Yuri Dolgoruki, the ancestor of the Moscow house, 
had destroyed the significance of Kieff ; his son, Andrei, 
brought the capital to Vladimir, on the Klyasma. Vassili, 
son of Dmitri Donskoi, made Moscow the capital. The 
Moscow princes, being themselves of a younger branch, 
were interested above all in establishing inheritance to 
sovereign power in a direct line from father to son, for 
by the old system of seniority they could lay claim to 
inheritance only after older lines. 

The title of Grand Prince of all Russia was assumed 
first by Simeon the Proud (1340-1359), son of Ivan 
Kalita, when Russia was still in the Tartar grasp, and 
now when the Tartar was conquered, the ambition to 
win back the Russia of Vladimir Monomach and Yaro- 
slav was of course still stronger, but to win back the 
lands taken by Lithuania and Poland, and open a way 
to the Baltic, was possible only to a state with European 
organization and appliances, and this involved progress 
in every direction. 

The external question, the question between Moscow 
and the Commonwealth of Lithuania and Poland, was, 
from the Moscow point of view, one for the recovery of 
that part of Russia that had been seized by Lithuania 
during the Tartar dominion. From the point of view of 
the Commonwealth, it was a struggle to acquire the re- 
mainder of Russia. 

If Moscow succeeded, Poland would be pushed back 
to the limits she had before the union with Lithuania, 
and would be either swallowed up by Germany or forced 
to join Russia. If Poland succeeded, there would be no 
place for Russia, except as an integral part of Poland. 
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From whatever side considered, it was a life or death 
struggle. Any weakening of the central power in Moscow 
was a gain for Poland.. The struggle between the Grand 
Prince and the party of oligarchs was intimately con- 
nected with the struggle between Moscow and the Com- 
monwealth, and unwittingly the oligarchs were fighting 
the battle of Poland. 

Such was the state of affairs when the boy of eight 
years stood face to face with the oligarchs, led by the 
Shuiskis, the men who had poisoned his mother. 

Who was the boy? 

The boy, Ivan Vassilyevich, was descended from ances- 
tors of varied stocks. He was the nineteenth in direct 
descent from Rurik, the first prince in Novgorod; the 
sixteenth in descent from Vladimir, the apostle of Russia, 
and the Byzantine Princess, Anna; he was the great- 
great-grandson of Vassili, son of Dmitri Donskoi, and 
Sophia, daughter of the great Vitovt of Lithuania, who 
crushed the Knights of the Cross at Tanneberg ; he was 
the grandson of Ivan Veliki and Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Paleologos and niece of the last Emperor of 
the East, who died in the breach at Constantinople bat- 
tling against the Turks. He was descended from Byzantine 
Emperors—from Gedimin of Lithuania, the ancestor of 
the Yagellon kings of Poland; from Rurik, in common 
with those dispossessed ‘princes who held him now in 
their power, and on the female side he was of the same 
blood as many of the boyars in the ranks of his enemies. 
Most important of all, he was the descendant and heir 
of those northern princes who, before the Tartar con- 
quest, had begun to “collect ” Russia around the town of 
Vladimir. When the Tartar power had crushed Russia 
completely, those princes, one by being brave and patient, 
as Alexander Nevski; another by being a Shylock and a’ 
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Louis XI., as Ivan Kalita ; one by beinga hero, as Dmitri 
Donskoi ; others by various qualities, but mainly by cool 
judgment and persistence, formed, from an incoherent 
and chaotic mass of conquered communities, a united 
Russia which, under good management, might hope for a 
great and useful future. 

Who were the oligarchs ? 

The party of oligarchs was made up of dispossessed 
princes, near relatives of Ivan, as his two uncles, Andrei 
and Yuri, and his cousin Vladimir, son of Andrei; dis- 
tant relatives, also dispossessed princes, and princes 
descended from Gedimin, the ancestor of the Yagellon 
kings of Poland ; boyars descended from prominent men 
of Slav tribes and from foreigners who had gained dis- 
tinction through service in Russia. 

For this party the direct object in life was to hold as 
much power as possible, and for this it was striving under 
direction of the Shuiskis. 

The first act of the new leaders was to destroy, by a 
hunger death in prison, Telepnyeff Obolyenski, chief 
adviser of the late regent; the second was to fill all 
places with their own adherents. The general policy 
was to rear the Grand Prince in ignorance as faras might 
be, to let him have no intimates, advisers, or friends, to 
let no party form around him. Men to whom Ivan 
showed attachment were imprisoned or put to death, and 
he lived, as it were, alone in the palace, neglected and 
harassed. The plan was to stunt his intellectual growth, 
demoralize and distort him to such a degree that he 
would be incapable of rule. 

Meanwhile the boy, exceedingly impressionable and 
passionate, had great natural gifts, and among them none 
was more remarkable than his mastery of language and 
love of letters; he read all books that for him were 
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accessible, the Bible, Sacred History, ‘‘ Fathers of the 
Church,” “Russian Chronicles,” “ The History of the 
Roman Empire, Eastern and Western.” Ivan was self- 
educated. 

The Shuiskis neglected, maltreated, and even insulted 
the boy, but in solemn public acts, and especially in one 
class of them, the regents were forced to show every mark 
of respect to the nominal head of the state, namely, the 
reception of foreign ambassadors. ‘This, more than aught 
else, perhaps, led him in childhood to think of his real 
significance, and at a time when, as he states, he was not 
given food and clothing sufficient. 

Pondering over these things Ivan sought everywhere 
in books for reasons to strengthen his position, and 
resolved, with all the vividness of his boyish enthusiasm, 
to become in Moscow what David and Solomon had been 
in Jerusalem, what Augustus had been in Rome, and the 
first Christian emperor in Constantinople. 

When the oligarchs had ruled five years their power 
was broken in the following manner : 

Fyodor Vorontsoff had succeeded in gaining the confi- 
dence of Ivan ; when this became known the Shuiskis 
and their friends raised a tumult in presence of the 
Grand Prince and the Metropolitan; they seized Voront- 
soff, slapped him on the face, tore his clothing, and drew 
him out, apparently to slay him. Ivan sent the Metro- 
politan to intercede, asking that, if Vorontsoff could not 
be left in Moscow, a place be given him in Kolomna. 
The Shuiskis thought that place too near, and sent him 
to Kostroma, beyond the Volga. The Metropolitan was 
roughly handled. Foma Golovin, a friend of the 
Shuiskis, trod on his mantle and tore it. The insolence 
of the Shuiskis, which was simply a continuation of their 
settled policy, called forth his first decisive act from 
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Ivan, whether of his own will or through the persuasion 
of others is unknown. Andrei Shuiski was seized and 
turned over to Ivan’s dog-keepers; while dragging him 
to prison the dog-keepers beat him to death. The men 
who had maltreated Vorontsoff were exiled to various 
places ; the boyars lost power, but bided their time. 

For the next four years Ivan ruled through his uncles, 
the Glinskis. When seventeen he was crowned, and, at 
his own instance, took the title of Tsar, used then for the 
first time in Russia. Three weeks after the coronation 
he was married. ‘Two months later came a terrible fire, 
which consumed the greater part of Moscow and de- 
stroyed 1700 people. The Tsar, who took refuge in 
Vorobyovo, ordered an investigation to discover the 
origin of the fire. The investigation was carried on thus 
wise : 

A mass of men were assembled on the square of the 
Kremlin. Among these were many who, instructed by the . 
Shuiskis and their friends, declared that the Tsar’s 
grandmother, Princess Anna Glinski, and her sons, had 
burned Moscow through sorcery; that they had steeped 
human hearts in water, and sprinkled this water on the 
buildings and streets of the city; that was the cause of 
the fire. Prince Yuri Glinski, who was on the square, 
hearing these words, withdrew to the Cathedral of the 
Assumption. The boyars let the crowd into the church; 
they killed Glinski, dragged his body to the square of 
execution, and left it there. 

Michael Glinski, the second uncle of the Tsar, was at 
that time in Rjeff with his mother, so the Shuiskis were 
not satisfied yet. On the third day after the death of 
Prince Yuri a mob gathered in front of the Tsar’s house 
at Vorobyovo and demanded, with shouting, that the 
Tsar’s grandmother and her sons be yielded up to them. 
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The tumult was so threatening that Ivan was forced to 
defend himself. Some of the noisiest attackers were 
seized, and the rest put to flight. 

When the Shuiskis were in power the first time Ivan 
was a boy, and they acted as seemed good to their own 
minds ; now their resource was to terrorize the Tsar by 
means of a mob, and they failed. After the scenes at 
Vorobyovo, Michael Glinski tried to take refuge in Lith- 
uania. He was captured, but afterward pardoned. 

The Glinskis lost power, but the Shuiskis and their 
friends did not gain it, at least openly. At this juncture 
Sylvester, a priest of Moscow, though formerly of Nov- 
gorod, gained the confidence of the Tsar and became his 
spiritual adviser. Soon after Ivan chose Adasheff, a 
rather obscure person, as his chief agent in matters of 
government and justice. For thirteen years these two 
men were near the Tsar ; for the first six years his confi- 
dence in them was complete. In 1553 Ivan fell griev- 
ously ill and his life was despaired of. A large number of 
boyars refused to take the oath of allegiance to his son, 
and strove for Vladimir Andreevich, the Tsar’s cousin. 
All acted as if Ivan were dead, and the scenes which 
took place around his supposed deathbed at this time 
left as deep and painful an impression as the deeds of 
the Shuiskis in his boyhood. 

Ivan recovered, but his confidence in Sylvester and 
Adasheff was gone, though they did not leave Moscow 
till six years later. Sylvester withdrew of his own 
accord. Adasheff was sent with a command to Livonia. 

Sylvester and Adasheff had become agents of the oli- 
garchs, and were quite at one with them in supporting 
Ivin’s cousin in opposition to his son. On their with- 
drawal from power the main faction used every endeavor 
to restore them, and with this began the final struggle be-- 
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tween Ivan and his opponents, which later: on was inten- 
sified by the flight of Prince Kurbski to Poland, in 1564. 

Prince Andrei Mihailovich Kurbski was, in common 
with the Tsar, descended from Vladimir Monomach, 
Grand Prince of Kieff, but he belonged to an older branch. 
Kurbski was exceedingly proud of his ancestry and men- 
tioned it frequently in conversation and writing. Consider- 
ing the time, he was well educated, had read much, and 
was gifted with caustic and scornful expression ; for a 
number of years he had enjoyed the confidence of Ivan, 
but was at heart a determined opponent of the policy of 
Moscow, and a resolute adherent of Adasheff and Sylves- 
ter. When the return of these men to power was hopeless, 
and he despaired of the success of the oligarchs, he went 
over to Poland. 

At the time of his treason Kurbski was a voevoda in 
Livonia, and took the Polish side only after he had secured 
satisfactory guarantees of reward from King Sigismund 
Augustus. When he had settled in Poland and received 
the lands of Kovel, between the Bug and the Vistula, 
Kurbski sent letters, in the name of the whole party of 
oligarchs, attacking Ivan with great violence for his treat- 
ment of the princes and boyars, his “ equals in birth and 
former position.” 

The Tsar answered these letters in terms as bitter as 
those in which they were written. 

As opposition grew, and was receiving foreign aid, Ivan 
meditated how to meet it. His first step was to ascertain 
whether he could rely on the people. He decided to leave 
Moscow with all his household and treasures, as described 
in the present volume, Chapter VI. This happened De- 
cember 3, 1564. One month later the Metropolitan of 
Moscow received a letter from Ivan stating his grievances. 

The oligarchs and the clergy went to Alexandroff Slo- 
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boda: the Tsar’s terms were accepted. The terms were 
to form the oprichina and to have a free hand in punish- 
ing traitors, 

This agreement shows the weakness of the oligarchs, 
They decided that they could not depose Ivan, nor dis- 
pense with him; they accepted his terms. They did so 
because they found no sufficient support in the people. 
The Tsar formed then the oprichina. 

The word oprichina may be translated “ separateness,” 
The preposition oprich is inuse yet in Russian, and means 
except, but. Oprichnik, a man belonging to the oprichina, 
means a man apart, set aside. The oprichniks were the 
whole body of men organized by Ivan for his ownspecial 
service. Zemschina, the word to which oprichina is op- 
posed, is made up of the root zem, land, and the com- 
pound suffix schina, which has a collective force and re- 
fers to people. It means the people of the word to which 
it is suffixed, as zemschina, the people of the land or 
country, as Tatarschina, the Tartars, or the Tartar world. 
A word to which schina is suffixed, means not merely a 
given people but a given people together with all their in- 
stitutions and peculiarities. 

As opposed to oprichina, zemschina means all that 
part of Russia which Ivan left to the administrative man- 
agement of the oligarchs as before, reserving only the 
supreme supervision. ‘Those parts of Moscow and other 
places which were set aside for his own special use, and 
which were under his immediate command, were, in con- 
junction with the oprichniks, called oprichina, “ separate- 
ness.” 

Russia thus modified, Ivan began his struggle anew and 
punished traitors. Of course the enmity of the princes 
and boyars increased. The king of Poland now sent 
\Wtters toa number of persons inviting them to follow the 
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example of Kurbski ; these letters were intercepted and 
brought to Ivan. Some of the mento whom they were 
sent cleared themselves; others were condemned and ex- 
3cuted, 

The details of the trial which was followed by the ex- 
ecution described in Chapter XX XV have not come down 
tous. The relations of Ivan with the oligarchs remained 
unchanged until his death in 1584. There isno account, 
however, of executions during the last eight years of his 
life. 

Since we are without details concerning the great trial 
preceding the execution just referred to, we cannot, in 
this case, judge individuals with certainty ; the most that 
may be done is to estimate the general situation. Some 
of those who died were from Novgorod, and among the 
aristocracy of that city were many who favored Poland. 
Among the princes and boyars of Moscow were some who 
were traitors to Ivan and others who were treasonably in- 
clined. How far Ivan succeeded in discovering the real 
offenders against him, whether from Novgorod or Mos- 
cow, cannot be decided at this day for want of testimony. 

The case between Ivan and his enemies is profoundly 
tragic, and nowhere do we find the power of Nemesis more 
clearly illustrated. 

The Shuiskis—who, succeeding in impressing their 
character on the whole of their party, and who hesitated at 
nothing in seizing power and holding it—began by poison- 
ing Ivan’s mother. Having gained possession of the boy 
they did everything to deform him morally. They neg- 
lected of purpose his good qualities, and either encour- 
aged or gave freedom to his evil ones. Ivan, himself, has 
left a vivid picture of what he endured in childhood from 
these men. 

The evil spirit of the Shuiskis roused terrible hatred in 
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Ivan, and he paid his enemies in kind and with overflow- 
ing measure. The struggle grew more envenomed on both 
sides, and reached its greatest intensity after the flight of 
Kurbski, who did not hesitate to lead Polish troops against 
Moscow. 

The final outcome of the conflict was this: The 
whole line of Rurik lost sovereign power, the family of 
Ivan was extinguished, the Shuiskis and Kurbskis dis- 
appeared forever, the aristocracy of the country was 
profoundly modified, and the destinies of Russia were 
confided to new men. 

The interval from 1584 to the accession of the Roman- 
offs forms an inseparable sequel or appendix to the reign 
of Ivan ; it was occupied by the reign of Fyodor, 1584- 
1598, during which Godunoff was the real ruler; by 
Godunoff’s own reign, 1598-1605 ; by the False Dmitri 
and the Troubled Time, 1605-1613. At the latter date 
came the Romanoffs. 

The whole scope and meaning of Russian history be- 
fore the accession of the Romanoffs in 1613, and with it 
the position of Ivan, may be summed up as follows: 

In the first period the descendants of Rurik, who be- 
came exceedingly numerous, brought under the rule of 
one family an immense tract of country inhabited by 
kindred tribes entirely independent of one another, and 
leading a strictly local and pre-historic life. 

The introduction of Christianity in its eastern form by 
this same family, besides uniting the scattered tribes, 
morally distinguished them sharply from their neighbors 
on the west, a fact of the utmost importance in later 
history. Government by one family gave a certain polit- 
ical unity, which was considerable in the upper classes, 
who were free to go from the service of one prince to 
that of another, and were equally at home in all parts of. 
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Russia. Still that loose association of tribes was very 
far from being a state. The first step toward this was 
taken by the transfer of the Grand Principality to the 
northeast. Some slight progress in the evolution of 
sovereignty was-made before the Tartar conquest, but it 
was during Russia’s subjection to the Tartars that the 
supremacy of Moscow over all Russia was established, 
and with it direct succession to the throne from father to 
eldest son. These two important facts were coincident 
with the liberation from Tartar oppression. 

At the birth of Ivan, Russia, or rather the eastern half 
of it, is independent and is a country of great hopes, of 
immense possibilities. From Warsaw to the Himalaya 
Mountains and the Chinese wall there is no political 
centre save Moscow, where social order and human im- 
provement can begin. On the west is the other half of 
Russia connected with Poland. This western Russia the 
Moscow princes claimed as their patrimony ; to win it 
back they considered their sacred duty. 

There was that, then, in Moscow which might rouse 
the ambition of the greatest mind. Aspiring men of 
common mould, mere seekers after honor, profit, and 
command, could see in it also their soul’s desire. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that when Ivan IV., afterward the 
first Tsar of Russia, became Grand Prince at the age of 
three, a struggle for mastery should rise in the newly 
formed and hardly liberated state. 

The struggle was between two principles: On one 
side was the cause of that Russia which the Moscow 
princes had collected with infinite pains, while sparing no 
man and no thing; on the other was that which, at first 
thought, might seem the cause of the loosely joined Rus- 
sia of the past, with all its institutions, local, hereditary, 
and social, but which was in fact only the system of rule 
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which had been connected with that past. However dis- 
guised, the struggle was one between a state and a faction. 

Some princes might hope for a return of the old sys- 
tem which subjected Russia to periodical partition among 
Rurik’s descendants, whose numbers, though sometimes 
_diminished by warfare, were on the whole growing rapidly. 
Other princes, and these the ablest and most ambitious, 
would accept the new state of sovereignty if it were 
transferable not by primogeniture, but by election, seni- 
ority, intrigue, violence, or any method equivalent to the 
system in sway before the rise of Moscow. However the 
party of oligarchs, made up of the princes and their fol- 
lowers, might differ in many of their opinions and wishes, 
they were united in one thing: opposition to firm single 
rule, They wanted a sovereign, or chief, who might be 
controlled and curbed at pleasure. 

Eastern Russia had been built up during two centuries 
and a half of Tartar supremacy by princes who had ac- 
quired and exercised power while consolidating the 
country and breaking foreign rule. The Tartars had 
been forced aside, but their strength was still consider- 
able, and in combination might become very dangerous. 
The desire to turn them against Moscow was active in 
Poland, whose main object was the conquest of Russia. 
The success of the oligarchs would have brought Russia 
into a condition in which annexation to Poland would 
have been inevitable. The success of the Tsar was 
essential to Russian independence, but the Tsar must be 
free from all hatreds and feuds. In other words, he must 
not be of the dynasty of Rurik. Such a man was found 
at last in Michael Romanoff. 


JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
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Count ALExis TousTor was born in St. Petersburg in 
1817 and taken at the age of six weeks to Little Russia 
by his mother and maternal uncle, Alexis Peroffski, after- 
ward curator of the University of Kharkoff, and known in 
Russian literature as Anton Pogorailski. 

Count Tolstoi’s childhood passed on his uncle’s estate, 
and under his tuition was very agreeable. He acquired 
at this time a great love for fields and forests which never 
left him, At the age of nine the boy was taken to St. 
Petersburg and presented to the Tsarevich, afterward 
Alexander II., and admitted to the circle of his Sunday 
companions. 

The next year Tolstoi went to Germany. In Weimar 
his uncle took him to Goethe. Two memories remained 
to Tolstoi of this visit: one of the noble features of the 
great German, and the other of having sat on the knee of 
the poet. Atthe age of seventeen he was graduated from 
the University of Moscow. His uncle died in 1836, 
making him his heir. ‘Tolstoi became attached soon after 
to the Russian legation at the Diet of Frankfort, and 
somewhat later to the Chancellery of the Emperor. In 
1855 he joined a volunteer regiment for the Crimea, but 
the regiment went no farther than Odessa. The Emperor 
Alexander II. made him an adjutant, a position which he 
resigned, and later master of the hounds, an office which 
he retained. 

A love for poetry appeared very early in Count Tolstoi, 
and he began to write verses at the age of six, but printed 
nothing till 1842, when he gave both prose and poetry to 
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the press. His first work of considerable length was 
“ Prince Serebryani,” published in 1863 and written after 
much careful investigation of Russian history, as well as 
of the mental and social condition of Russia in the six- 
teenth century. 

After “Serebryani” came “ Boris Godunoff,” a trilogy 
consisting of “The Death of Ivan the Terrible,” ‘‘ Tsar 
Fyodor,” and “Tsar Boris.” During the later years of 
his life Count Tolstoi wrote many beautiful ballads and 
poems. He died on his Chernigoff estate, Krasni Rog, 
October 10, 1875. 


NotTe.—The trilogy was republished under the title ‘*‘ Dramatic 
Trilogy” in 1876. I have translated this work, but the translation 
has not yet received final form in allits parts. If “‘ Prince Serebryani” 
is received with favor the trilogy will be published. 

All names and titles in ‘‘ Prince Serebryani”’ not in the following 
list are accented on the penult. In transliteration I have used h to 
represent the Russian X, which has the power of the German or 
Gaelic ch ; u=00; ai, without the dixresis, has the sound of ai in pain ; 
u long=oo; ch=ch in chief; e short, much more frequent thane 
long,=e in bet; e long=ainfate. The only case in which ch is used 
for the Russian X is the name Monomach. 
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PRINCE SEREBRYANI. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OPRICHNIKS. 


In the year 7073, or according to current reckoning in 
the year 1565, on a warm summer day, June 23, Prince 
Nikita Romanovich Serebryani, a youthful boyar, was 
approaching the village of Medvaidyevka, about thirty 
versts from Moscow. Behind himrode a crowd of armed 
men and servants. The prince had passed five entire 
years in Lithuania. He had been sent by Tsar Ivan 
Vassilyevich to King Sigismund to sign a lasting peace 
after a war which had just been finished. But on this 
occasion the choice of the Tsar proved unsuccessful. It is 
true that Nikita Romanovich defended the interests of his 
country stubbornly, and it would seem impossible even to 
wish for a better agent ; but Serebryani was not born 
for negotiations. Rejecting the subtleties of diplomatic 
science, he wished to conduct affairs with sincerity and, to 
the extreme vexation of his secretaries, permitted no arti- 
fice. Thecounselors of the king, ready at first for conces- 
sions, soon took advantage of thesimplicity of the prince, 
wormed out of him a knowledge of our weak sides, and 
increased their demands. Then his patience gave way ; 
in presence of the assembled Diet he struck the table 
with his fist, and tore the final treaty which was ready for ° 
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signatures, “Ye,” said he, “with your king, are trick- 
sters and deluders!” “I speak with you on my con- 
science, and ye are ever trying to circumvent me with 
cunning! To act thus isunseemly!” ‘This hasty deed 
destroyed in one moment the success of previous negotia- 
tions, and Serebryani would not have escaped disgrace, if, 
to his good fortune, there had not come that very day a 
command from Moscow not to conclude peace, but to 
renew the war. Serebryani left Vilno with joy, changed 
his velvet garments for shining armor, and ‘‘ Nowslash the 
Lithuanians, wherever God lets us.” He rendered better 
service in the field than incouncil, and great fame of him 
went forth from Lithuanians and Russians. 

' The exterior of the prince answered to his temperament. 
Frankness and simplicity were the distinguishing traits 
of his face, which was rather agreeable than beautiful. 
In his dark gray eyes, shaded by black lashes, the ob- 
server would have read decision unusual, unconscious, 
and as it were involuntary, not permitting hesitation for 
an instant In time of action. Uneven bushy brows, with 
a slanting wrinkle between them, indicated a certain lack 
of order, and inconsequence in thought. But a regular, 
well defined mouth expressed an honest firmness to be 
shaken by nothing, his smile was inoffensive, almost child- 
like in innocence, so that some, perhaps, might think 
him of limited intelligence, if the nobility which breathed 
in every feature did not give assurance that he would 
always comprehend with his heart that which perhaps he 
would not be able to explain with his mind. ‘The general 
impression was in his favor, and produced the conviction 
that he was to be trusted on all occasions demanding de- 
cision and self-denial, but to weigh his own acts was not 
his affair, and planning was not his strong point. 

Serebryani was twenty-five years old, of medium stature, 
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broad in the shoulders, slender at the waist. His thick 
blond hair was lighter than his sunburnt face,and formed 
a contrast to his dark brows and black lashes, A short 
beard, somewhat darker than his hair, covered slightly 
his lips and chin. 

The prince was rejoiced now and glad of heart to 
return to his native place. The day was bright, sunny, 
one of those days when all nature has a certain holiday 
odor, the flowers seem brighter, the heavens bluer; in 
the distance the air quivers in transparent waves, and 
man becomes as buoyant as if his soul itself had passed 
into Nature, and was moving on every leaf and swinging 
on every grass blade. 

The June day was bright, but it seemed brighter to the 
prince after his five years’ sojourn in Lithuania. From 
every field and forest it just breathed of Russia. 

Nikita Romanovich was devoted to the youthful Ivan 
without flattery or dissimulation. Firmly did he keep 
his oath, and nothing could have shaken his stalwart 
adherence to his sovereign. ‘Though in heart and mind 
he had long been yearning for his birthplace, if at that 
moment an order had come to him to return to Lithu- 
ania without a sight of Moscow or his friends, he would 
have turned his horse without a murmur, and thrown 
himself into new battles with his previous ardor, But 
he was not alone in feeling thus. All Russian people, 
with the whole country, had loved Ivan. It had seemed 
that with his just reign a new golden age had risen in 
Russia, and the monks, in perusing the chronicles, found 
no sovereign the equal of Ivan Vassilyevich, 

Before they had reached the village the prince and 
his men heard glad songs, and when approaching the 
edge of it they saw a holiday in the place. At each end 
of the street the young men and maidens had formed a 
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dance, and each group carried a birch tree ornamented 
with bits of many-colored cloth. On the heads of the 
young men and maidens were green crowns. The 
groups sang sometimes together and sometimes in turn, 
talked at each other and exchanged humorous abuse. 
Between the songs was heard the ringing laughter of the 
maidens, the bright shirts of the young men gave varied 
color to the scene. Flocks of doves flew from roof to 
roof. All was movement and excitement; the orthodox 
people were rejoicing. 

At the edge of the place the old equerry rode up to 
the prince. “Oh,” said he joyously, “ see, father, how they 
are celebrating Agrafena Kupalnitsa. Would we not 
better rest here? The horses are worn-out, and for 
us it will be pleasanter to travel after eating. On a 
full stomach thou thyself knowest, father, one may even 
pound with a club.” 

‘But we are not far from Moscow, I think,” said the 
prince, evidently unwilling to stop. 

“ Ah, father, but thou hast asked five times already 
to-day. Good people have told thee that it is about 
forty versts. Give the order to rest, prince ; indeed the 
horses are weary.” 

“Well, rest, then,” said Serebryani. 

“Ho, ye!” shouted Miheich, turning to the men-at- 
arms, “‘ down from your horses ; unpack the kettles ; make 
fires !” 

The men-at-arms and servants were all under Miheich’s 
orders; they hurried and began to untie the packs. The 
prince himself dismounted and removed his armor. 
Seeing in him a man of honorable birth the young people 
stopped dancing, the old men removed their caps, and all 
stood looking at one another, in doubt whether to con- 
tinue the merry-making or not. 
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“Make no ceremony, good people,” said Nikita 
Romanovich kindly, “an eagle is no hindrance to fal- 
cons,” 

“Thank thee, boyar,” answered an elderly peasant. 
“If thy grace does not think little of us, we ask humbly, 
be seated on the bench, and if thou permit we will 
bring mead; be pleased, boyar, to drink to our health.” 
“Stupid things,” continued he, turning to the girls, 
“what are ye afraid of? See ye not that this is a boyar 
with his attendants, and not oprichniks. Indeed, boyar, 
since the oprichniks have risen in Russia our brother 
fears everything; there is no living for a poor man. 
Even on a holiday we drink, but finish not ; we sing but 
look around. In a moment they fall as suddenly as 
snow on a man’s head.” 

“What oprichniks ?”’ asked the prince. 

“Destruction knows who they are. They call them- 
selves the Tsar’s men. ‘We,’ say they, ‘are the Tsar’s 
men, oprichina. And ye are zemschina, It is for us to 
rob and plunder you; for you to endure and bow down. 
That’s what the Tsar has commanded !’” 

Prince Serebryani flushed up. 

“The Tsar has commanded to offend people! Oh, 
the cursed scoundrels! But who are they? Why do 
ye not bind the robbers?” 

“Bind oprichniks!~ Oh, boyar, it is clear that thou 
art from afar, since thou knowest not the oprichniks. 
Try to do something with them! I remember ten of 
them came to the house of Stepan Mihailoff; that one 
there which is closed. Stepan himself was in the field ; 
they went to the old woman: ‘Give this; givethat.’ The 
old woman kept bringing out things and bowing, and 
they said, ‘Give money, old woman.’ The old woman 
fell to crying, but no help in crying; she opened the. 
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trunk; took two altins out of a rag; gave them with 
tears: ‘Take them, only leave us alive.’ But they said, 
‘“That’s not enough!’ Then an oprichnik struck her 
on the temple, and the breath went out of the woman. 
Stepan comes from the field, sees that his old wife is 
lying with a broken temple. He cannot hold in. He 
must rail at the Tsar’s men: ‘ Ye have no fear of God, 
cursed scoundrels! There will be neither top nor bot- 
tom for you in the other world!’ They put a rope 
around his neck, poor man, and hanged him on the gate.” 

Nikita Romanovich quivered from rage; his restive 
heart sprang up within him, 

“How, on the Tsar’s road, near Moscow itself, bandits 
rob and kill people! But what are your sotskis and 
gubnoi starostas doing? How do they suffer bandits to 
call themselves the Tsar’s men?” 

“But,” continued the old peasant, “ they say, ‘We are 
the Tsar’s men, oprichniks ; everything is permitted us, 
and you are zemschina.” They have superiors and carry 
badges, a broom and a dog’s head. It must be that, in 
truth, they are the Tsar’s men.” 

“Oh, simpleton!” cried the prince, “do not dare to 
call robbers the Tsar’s men! JI cannot make it out,” 
thought he—‘Special badges? Oprichniks? What 
sort of word is that? Who are these men? When I 
come to Moscow I will lay all before the Tsar. Let him 
command me to find them. I will not let them off; as 
God is holy, I will not.” 

Meanwhile the dance continued its own course. 

A young man represented a bridegroom, and a young 
girl a bride; the youth bowed low before the relatives of 
his bride, who were also represented by young men and 
maidens. 

“Gosudar, my father-in-law,’ sang the bridegroom, 
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together with the chorus, “brew me beer! Gosudarinya, 
my mother-in-law, bake me cakes! Gosudar, my brother- 
in-law, saddle my horse!” 

Then taking one another by the hand, the maidens and 
youths moved in a circle around the bridegroom and the 
bride; first in one and then in the opposite direction. 
The bridegroom drank the beer, ate the cakes, rode the 
horse, and then drove off his relatives : 

“Go to the devil, father-in-law! Go to the devil, 
mother-in-law! Go to the devil, brother-in-law !” 

At each sentence he pushed out of the circle now a 
youth and now a maiden. 

The peasants laughed. 

Suddenly a piercing shriek was heard. A boy about 
twelve years of age, all bloody, rushed toward the dance. 

“Save! hide!” cried he, seizing the peasants by the 
coats. 

“What is the matter, Vanya? Why roar? Who beat 
thee? Was it oprichniks?” 

In a moment both companies became one; all sur- 
rounded the boy, who was barely able to speak from ter- 
ror. 

“There, there,” said he, with trembling voice, “ outside 
the gardens, I was herding calves—they ran up, began to 
kill the calves, cut them with sabres; Dunka came, im- 
plored them; they took Dunka, carried her off, but 
me——”’ 

New shrieks interrupted the boy. Women ran from 
the other end of the village. 

“Misfortune, misfortune!’ cried they, “run, girls! 
hide in the rye! They have caught Dunka and Alyonka, 
but have beaten Sergaivna to death.” 

At the same moment appeared about fifty horseman 
with drawn sabres. In front of them galloped a black- 
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bearded fellow in a red kaftan and a lynx-skin cap with 
a velvet crown. A broom and a dog’s head were bound 
to his saddle. 

“Come on! comeon!” cried he. “ Slaughter the cat- 
tle, slash down the men, seize the girls, burn the village. 
After me, boys! Spare no one.” 

The peasants rushed whithersoever each one was able. 

“Father! boyar,’”’ cried those who were nearer the 
prince, ‘‘do not leave orphans ; defend us poor people.” 

But the prince was no longer among them. 

“Where is the boyar?” asked an elderly peasant, look- 
ing around on every side. “His track has grown cold 
and his people are gone. They have galloped away, it 
seems. Oh, misfortune, inevitable! oh, our death has 
come! ” 

The fellow in the red kaftan stopped his horse. 

“ Hollo, old horse-radish ! There was a dance here, 
where are the girls?” 

The peasant bowed in silence. 

“ Tothe birch with him!” cried the black fellow ; “he 
likes to keep silent, then let him be silent on the birch- 
tree.” 

A number of horsemen dismounted and threw a halter 
on the man’s neck. 

“Fathers, nourishers! Destroy not an old man; let 
me off, friends! Destroy not an old man!” 

“Ha! ha! He has untied his tongue, the old scoun- 
drel. But itis late, brother, thou’lt not trifle with us 
another time. To the birch tree with him!” 

The oprichniks were dragging the man to the birch- 
tree. At that moment a number of shots were heard 
from behind the houses ; about ten men on foot rushed 
with sabres on the murderers, and at the same moment 
the horsemen of Prince Serebryani flew out from behind 
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‘the corner of the village, and fell with shouts on the 
slayers. ‘The prince’s men were less in number by half, 
but the attack was made so swiftly and suddenly that 
in one moment they overthrew the oprichniks. Nikita 
Romanovich with the hilt of his sabre knocked their 
leader off his horse, and without giving him time to re- 
cover, slipped from his own beast, put his knees on the 
man’s breast, and grasped his throat. 

“Who art thou, ruffian ? ” asked the prince. 

“Who art thou?” answered the opricknik, hoarsely 
and with flashing eyes. 

The prince put the muzzle of the pistol to the man’s 
forehead. 

“ Answer me, outcast ; or I’ll shoot thee like a dog.” 

“T am no servant of thine, thou bandit,” answered the 
black one, showing no fear, “but thee they will hang ; 
then thou’lt not dare to touch Tsar’s men.” 

The cock of the pistol clicked, but the flint missed, 
and the black one was living. 

The prince looked around. A number of oprichniks 
were lying dead, his men were binding others, and the 
rest had vanished. 

“Tie this one too!” said the boyar, and, looking at 
the brutal but fearless face of the man, he could not re- 
frain from wonderment. “Itis not to be denied that he is 
brave,” thought the prince ; “too bad that he is a rob- 
pend,” 

Meanwhile Miheich approached the prince. 

“Took at these, father,’ said he, showing a bundle of 
slender and strong ropes with nooses on the end, “see 
what they take with them. Clearly not their first time 
at killing.” 

Now they led to the prince two horses, on which were 
sitting two men bound and fastened to the saddles. One. 
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of them was old, with curly gray hair and long beard. 
His comrade, a black-eyed young man, seemed thirty 
years old. 

‘““What people are these ?. Why have ye lashed them 
to the saddles?” 

“It is not we, but the robbers who tied them. We 
found them behind the gardens, and there was a guard 
over them.” 

‘** Unbind the men, and set them free.” 

The liberated prisoners stretched their benumbed limbs 
but, without hastening to make use of their freedom, re- 
mained to see what would come to the vanquished. 

“Listen to me, scoundrels,” said the prince to the 
bound oprichniks, “tell me, how dare ye call yourselves 
servants of the Tsar? Who are ye?” 

“But have thy eyes burst, or seest not who we are? 
It is clear who we are, the Tsar’s men—oprichniks.,”’ 

“Outcasts,”” screamed Serebryani, ‘“‘if life is dear to 
you tell me the truth.” 

“But it seems thou hast tumbled from the sky,” said 
the black fellow, with a sneer, “since thou hast never seen 
oprichniks, And really he has tumbled from the sky! 
The devil knows whence he has burst out. Mayst thou 
go head first through the earth.” 

The stubbornness of the robbers enraged Nikita Roma- 
novich. 

“Listen, young man,” said he, “thy daring began to 
please my fancy and I was going to spare thee, but if 
thou wilt not tell me this minute who thou art, as God 
is holy I’ll have thee hanged.” 

The robber straightened himself proudly. 

“Tam Matvei Homyak, the equerry of Grigori Luky- 
anovich Skuratoff-Bailski; Iserve my master and the Tsar 
faithfully as an oprichnik. The broom, which we have 
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at the saddle, means that we are sweeping Russia, and 
will sweep treason from the land of the Tsar; and the 
dog’s head that we bite the enemies of the Tsar. Now 
thou knowst who I am; and tell in thy turn how to call 
thee and magnify thee, with what name to remember thee 
when it comes to twist thy neck.” 

The prince could have forgiven the oprichnik his in- 
solent speeches, the fearlessness of the man in presence of 
death pleased him, but Matvei Homyak had calumniated 
the Tsar, and this Nikita Romanovich could not endure. 
He gave a sign to the men-at-arms. Accustomed to obey 
the boyar, and excited themselves by the insolence of the 
robbers, they threw the loops over their necks and pre- 
pared to execute on them the punishment which not long 
before threatened the poor peasant. 

Here the younger of the men who had been unbound 
from the saddle at command of the prince, approached 
him, 

“Permit me to say a word,” 

“ Speak !”’ 

“Thou hast done a good deed to-day, boyar, in freeing 
us from the hands of these dog children, and we wish 
to repay thee good for good. Evidently, it is long since 
thou hast been in Moscow. And we know so well what 
is happening there. Listen to us, boyar. If life has not 
become a burden to thee, do not have those devils 
hanged. Let them go, and let that scoundrel Homyak 
go too. Noregret for them, but for thee, boyar. If they 
fall into our hands, as Christ is true, I’ll hang them my- 
self. They will not escape the halter; the only point is 
that not thou but our brother* should send them to the 


- devil.” 


The prince looked with astonishment at the stranger, 


* Our brother = people of our rank or calling. 
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whose black eyes had a firm and piercing glance; a 
dark beard covered the whole lower part of his face ; his 
strong and even teeth shone with glittering whiteness ; 
judging by his apparel he might be taken for a town- 
dweller or some well-to-do peasant, but he spoke with 
such confidence and wished, with such evident sincerity, 
to forewarn the boyar, that the prince studied his features 
more carefully. It seemed to him that in them was an 
expression of uncommon wit and penetration, and the 
man’s look was that of one used to command. 

“Who art thou, young man?” asked Serebryani, “and 
why intercede for those men who lashed thee to the 
saddle ?”’ 

“Had it not been for thee, boyar, I should be hanged 
instead of them. But still follow my advice, let them 
go; thou wilt not be sorry on coming to Moscow. 
There it is not as it was formerly, not the times of old. 
If they could be all hanged I should not be opposed, 
why not ‘hang them! And without these there will be 
enough of their kind yet in Russia; but ten of the men 
galloped away, so if this devil Homyak does not go back to 
Moscow they will point to no one else, but directly to thee.” 

It is likely that the dark speeches of the stranger 
would not have convinced the prince, had his own anger 
not cooled. He concluded that a speedy settlement 
with the malefactors would bring little profit, while by 
delivering them to justice he would discover, perhaps, 
the whole band of these enigmatical plunderers. Hayv- 
ing inquired minutely where the nearest gubnoi starosta 
dwelt, he ordered the principal man-at-arms, with his 
comrades, to convey the prisoners thither, and declared 
that he would go on himself with Miheich alone. 

“Thou hast the power to send these dogs to the gub- 
noi starosta,” said the stranger, ‘‘ but believe me the star- 
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osta will give orders to untie their handsat once. It would 
be better to let them go to all the four points, but in this 
thou hast thy own will.” 

Miheich listened all the time, and merely scratched 
behind his ear. When the stranger had finished, the old 
man came up to the prince and bowed to the girdle. 

“Father,” said he, “perhaps this young man is right ; 
most likely the starosta will free these robbers. And 
now, if through kindness thou hast reprieved them from 
the rope, for which God will not desert thee, let me, 
at least, whack into them, before they go, half a hun- 
dred lashes, to keep them from murdering in future. 
Their aunt was a chicken!” 

And taking the silence of the prince for consent, he 
gave immediate orders to lead the prisoners aside, where 
the proposed punishment was executed on them accu- 
rately and speedily, without regard either to the threats 
or the rage of Homyak. 

“That is the most substantial thing! said. Miheich, 
returning to the prince with a satisfied face. “On the 
one hand it is harmless, and on the other it will be re- 
membered.” 

The stranger, it seemed, approved of the happy thought 
of Miheich. He laughed, smoothing his beard, but soon 
his face resumed its former expression. 

“ Boyar,” said he, “if ‘tis thy wish to go with thy at- 
tendant only, permit even me and my comrade to join 
thee ; we have the same road, and it will be pleasanter to- 
gether; besides, the time is uncertain ;1f we should have 
to work with hands again, eight hands would thrash out 
more than four.” 

The prince had no reason to suspect his newly found 
associates. He permitted them to go with him, and after 
a short rest all four set out on their journey. 


CHAPTER II. 
NEW COMRADES. 


On the way Miheich tried repeatedly to worm out of 
the strangers who they were, but they defended them- 
selves with jokes, or escaped with various evasions. 

“Tfu! their aunt was a chicken,” said he at last 
to himself, ‘‘ what people! just like a mud-fish which a 
man thinks he has caught by the tail, and it slips from 
his fingers,” 

Meanwhile it began to grow dark; Miheich ap- 
proached the prince. 

“ Boyar,” said he, “ have we done well to take these 
fellows ? Somehow they are terribly evasive, you cannot 
squeeze a bit of sense out of them in any way. Besides, 
they are sturdy rogues, not weaker than Homyak. Are 
they not bad people?” 

“But even if they are bad people,” answered the 
prince, without concern, “ still they will stand up for us 
if, perchance, oprichniks should meet us a second time.” 

* Destruction knows whether they would or not, father, 
A crow will not pick out another crow’s eye, and I heard 
how they talk among themselves, the devil knows what 
language, not a word to be understood—still it’s like 
Russian. Be on thy guard, boyar; even a wild beast 
will not harm a guarded horse.” 

Darkness increased. Miheich became silent, the 
boyar was silent too. Only the tramp of horses was 
heard, and at long intervals a sharp snort. 
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They were riding through a forest. One of the 
strangers started a song, the other began to accompany 
him. 

This song in the night in the midst of the forest, after all 
the events of the day, acted strangely on the prince; sad- 
ness came upon him. He remembered the past, remem- 
bered his departure from Moscow five years earlier, and 
in thought he was again in that church where, before his 
journey, he had heard a prayer, and where, through the 
solemn singing, and the whispering of the crowd, a tender 
resonant voice struck him, a voice which was never 
drowned afterward by the clashing of swords or the 
thunder of Lithuanian musketry. “Farewell, prince,” 
said that voice to him stealthily, “I will pray for thee.” 
The strangers continued to sing, but their words were 
not in accord with the thoughts of the prince. Their 
song was of the broad sweep of the steppe, of mother 
Volga, of riotous boating life. The voices were at one 
time in harmony, at another in discord; now they went 
with even flow like a broad river, now with stormy waves 
they rose and fell, and at last flying high, high, soared 
in the heavens, like eagles with outspread wings. 

It is sad and joyful, in a quiet summer night, in the 
midst of a wordless forest, to hear the wide-sweeping 
song of the Russians. In it is yearning without end, 
without hope, also power invincible, also the fateful 
stamp of destiny, iron preordination, one of the funda- 
mental principles of our nationality with which it is 
possible to explain much that in Russian life seems in- 
comprehensible. And what, besides, may not be heard in 
that drawling song in the summer night and the silent 
forest ? 

A piercing whistle interrupted the thoughts of the 
boyar. Two men sprang out from behind the trees and. 
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seized the bridle of his horse. Two others grasped him 
by the arms. Resistance was impossible. 

“Ah! scoundrels!” cried Miheich, who was also 
surrounded by unknown people. “ Ah, their aunt was a 
chicken. But they have entrapped us, the ruffians !”’ 

‘“Who goes?” asked a rude voice. 

““Grandmother’s spindle,” answered the younger of 
the new companions of the prince. 

“In grandfather’s shoe !”’ said a rude voice. 

“Whence does God bring you, countrymen ?” 

“Don’t shake the apple-tree! Let the yeast rise, there 
will be a fourfold harvest!’ continued the prince’s fel- 
low-traveller. 

The hands holding Serebryani dropped at once, and 
the horse, feeling freedom, began to snort and step be- 
tween the trees. 

“Thou seest, boyar,” said the stranger, coming up with 
the prince, “I said, as thou knowest, that it would be 
pleasanter for four in company than two. Now let me 
conduct thee to the mill; there we will say farewell. In 
the mill thou’lt find a night’s lodging and food for thy 
horses. It is two versts from this place, not more, and 
not far beyond is Moscow.” 

“‘ God save you, brave fellows, for your service. Should 
we meet again, I shall not forget that debt is beautiful in 
the payment.” 

“Tt is for us, not for thee, boyar, to remember the ser- 
vice. We shall hardly meet again, but should God bring 
us together forget not that the Russian remembers kind- 
ness, and that we are always thy trusty servants,” 

“God save you, children, but will ye not tell me your 
names?” 

““T have more names than one,” replied the younger of 
the strangers. “For the time Iam Vanyuha Perstyen, 
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but in another place another name may be found for 
me.” 

They were soon near the mill and, though it was night, 
the wheel was plashing in the water. At the whistle of 
Perstyen the miller appeared. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish his face through the darkness, but judging from 
his voice, he was an old man. 

“Oh, my nourisher,” said he to Perstyen, “I did not 
expect thee to-day, and moreover, with travellers. No 
trouble to take them to Moscow. My dear, I have neither 
oats nor hay nor supper.” 

Perstyen said something to the miller in an unintelligible 
tongue. The old man answered in similar words, and in 
half words. 

“YT should be glad, my dear, but Iam waiting fora 
guest ; such a guest, God save us, such an angry one!” 
“But the room beyond the dam ?” asked Perstyen. 

“All crammed with sacks !”’ 

“And the store-room ? Well, brother, thou must find 
a place—oats for the horses, and supper for the boyar. 
We understand each other, as thou knowest; play no 
tricks with me.” 

The miller, grumbling, led the travellers to a room situ- 
ate about ten paces from the mill, where, in spite of sacks 
of grain and flour, there was space enough. 

While he was going fora light Perstyen and his com- 
rade took farewell of Nikita Romanovich. 

“But tell us, brave men,” said Miheich, “ where to look 
for you, if, perchance, the prince should need witnesses 
in the affair of to-day.” 

“Ask the wind,” replied Perstyen, “whence it comes. 
Ask the passing wave where it dwells. We are like the 
sharp arrow ; it flies from the string, where the hard point 
pierces there is its home. We,’’ continued he, smiling, 
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“would not do as witnesses for his princely grace. But 


should we be needed for something else, come to the 
miller; he will tell thee, old man, where to find Vanyuha 
Perstyen.” 4 

“Ah,” muttered Miheich to himself, “what flowery 
speeches he has.” 

“Boyar,” said Perstyen, withdrawing, “follow my ad- 
vice ; boast not in Moscow that thou wert going to hang 
the servant of Malyuta Skuratoff, and then lashed him 
like Sidor’s goat.” 

“See what he has tuned up!” muttered Miheich 
again. “Free the robbers, don’t hang the robber; then 
don’t boast that ’twas thy wish to hang him. Jacob’s 
magpie has learned this, ’tis clear that he is a berry from 
the same field. Never mind, brother,” added he aloud, 
“our prince fears no man; hecan spit on thy Skuratoff ; 
he gives answer to the Tsar only.” 

The miller brought a lighted candle and stuck it in 
the wall. Then he brought schi,* bread, and a tankard 
of braga. In his face there was a strange mixture of 
kindness and rascality; his hair and his beard were 
completely gray and his eyes of a bright gray color, 
wrinkles furrowed his face in every direction. 

When they had supped and prayed to God the prince 
and Miheich lay down on the sacks, the miller wished 
them good-night, bowed low, quenched the light, and 
went out. 

“ Boyar,” said Miheich, when they were alone, “it seems 
to me that we ought not to have stayed here. Better to 
have gone to Moscow.” 

“To disturb God’s people in the night? Get off our 
horses and open the bars at every street ?”’ 

“Well, father, better open the bars than sleep at a 


* Cabbage soup. 
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devil’s mill. They must bring us to a mill, the outcasts, 
and besides on St. John’s Eve. ‘fu, destruction!” 

“But art thou badly lodged here ?” 

“No, father, I’m not; it is pleasant to lie here, the 
schi was good, the horses have oats; but this is the bad 
part, the master of the house is a miller.” 

“What if he is a miller?” 

“How, if he is a miller?” asked Miheich excitedly, 
“Dost not know, prince, that there is never a miller who 
is not akin to the Unclean One?* Or dost thou think 
he could build a dam without the devil? But there are 
two devils at least with him. His aunt is a chicken. 

“T have heard such things,” answered the prince. 
“Is it little that people say? But there is no time to 
look into this now ; take what God sent thee.” 

Miheich was silent awhile, then yawned, was silent 
a little longer, and asked in a voice already drowsy : 

“What thinkest thou, boyar, what sort of a man is 
that Matvei Homyak ?” 

* T think he is a robber.” 

“And I think so too. And, boyar, what sort of a man 
is this Vanyuha Perstyen?” 

“T think he is a robber also.” 

“And sodo I. Only this robber is better than that 
one. And how does it seem to thee, boyar; which 
robber is better, Homyak or Perstyen ?”’ 

Without waiting for an answer Miheich began to snore. 
Soon after the prince, too, was sleeping. 


* The Unclean One is a usual synonym for the Devil. 
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THE moon had risen in the sky ; the stars were glitter- 
ing brightly. The half-ruined mill and the sounding 
wheel were covered with a silvery sheen. 

Suddenly the tramp of a horse was heard, and soon a 
commanding voice shouted right at the mill: 

** Hei, wizard !” 

It seemed that the newly arrived was not accustomed 
to wait, for, hearing no answer, he cried louder 
again : 

“Hei, wizard! Come out, or I will hew thee to 
pieces!” 

The voice of the miller was heard. 

“Gentler, prince ; gentler, father; we are not alone now; 
travellers have stopped with me; but I’ll come out this 
minute, father, only let me close the chest.” 

“Ah, devil’s poker, I'll give thee a chest to close!” 
screamed he whom the miller called prince. “ Didst thou 
not know that I was coming to-day ? How dare to re- 
ceive travellers! Out of the place with them !”’ 

“Shout not, father; for God’s sake shout not, thou’lt 
destroy everything. I have told thee already that our 
work fears noise; and I have no right to drive away 
travellers. Besides they are no hindrance to us; they are 
sleeping, unless thou hast roused them.” 

‘Well, all right, old man, but be careful; if thou de- 
ceive me, better thou hadst never been born. ‘There is 
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not invented nor planned such a torture as I shall find 
for thee.” 

“Oh, father, be merciful ! what am I, old man, to do? 
What I see I will tell thee ; what will happen afterward, 
in that God only has power. But if thy princely grace is 
preparing to kill me, then I would better not begin.” 

“Well, well, old man, fear not, I was joking.” 

The traveller tied his horse to a tree. He was a man 
of lofty stature, and seemed young. ‘The moon played on 
the buckles of his single-breasted coat; the golden tas- 
sels of his cap dangled along his shoulders. 

“Well, prince,” asked the miller, “hast thou learned 
the words ?” | 

“T have learned the words and I wear a thrush’s heart 
on my neck.” 

“And that does not help?” 

“No,” answered the prince, with vexation, “ not a bit. 
I saw her the other day in the garden. ‘The moment she 
knew me she grew pale, turned away, and ran to her 
chamber.” 

“Be not angry, boyar;do not hew off an innocent 
head, but let me say one word.” 

“Speak, old man.” 

“‘ Listen, boyar; but I fear to speak 

“Speak!” shouted the prince, and he stamped with 
his foot. 

“Listen, father, does she not love another ?”’ 

“ Another? What other ? her husband, an old man ?”’ 

“ But if-—” continued the miller, hesitating, “if she 
loves not her husband ?” 

“Oh, wood devil!’ screamed the prince, “how did 
that wander into thy mind? But if I could only find 
that other I’d tear the hearts out of them both with my 
hands.” 
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The miller staggered back in fear. 

“Wizard,” continued the prince, softening his voice, 
“help me. Love, the savage serpent, has conquered 
me. And what did I not do. Whole nights I prayed 
before images and gained no peace for myself. 1 cast 
away prayer, [ raced and galloped over fields from morn- 
ing till night; more than one good steed did I ride 
to death, and rode not to peace. I took to revelling 
in the night time, to drinking goblets of strong wine; 
I could not drink away sadness, I found no rest in 
drink. I turned my back on everything and joined 
the oprichniks. I began to feast at the Tsar’s table 
with the vile, with the Gryaznys and the Basmanoffs. 
I was myself wickeder than they. I ruined villages and 
suburbs, carried away women and maidens, and with 
blood I could not put out my grief. Both the zemschina 
and the oprichina fear me ; the Tsar favors me for my 
daring, and the orthodox people curseme. The name of 
Prince Afanasi Vyazemski has become as terrible as the 
name of Malyuta Skuratoff. See what love has brought 
me to, I have ruined my soul! But what is that to me. 
In the bottom of hell it will not be worse than on earth, 
Well, old man, why look into my eyes? Or dost think 
that Tam mad? Afanasi Ivanovich is not mad; strong 
is his head and strong his body. My torment is terrible 
in this, that it cannot destroy me.” 

The miller listened to the prince and feared. He 
feared his stormy temper, he feared for his own life. 

“Why art thou silent, old man? Hast thou no plants, 
or is there no root to enchant her? Speak, tell over 
the herbs of enchantment. Speak, wizard !”’ 

“Father, Prince Afanasi Ivanovich, how shall I tell 
thee? There is every kind of herb. There is the 
prickly grass, it is gathered in Peter’s fast. If an arrow 
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is smoked with it, the arrow will not miss. Thereis the 
tirlich herb, it grows on Bald Mountain near Kieff ; whoso 
carries this herb on his body, him the Tsar’s anger will 
not strike. ‘There is also the weeping weed ; cut it cross- 
wise from the root, hang it on thy neck and all will fear 
thee like fire.” 

Vyazemski smiled bitterly. 

“They fear me so much already that I need not weep- 
ing weed. Name other plants.” 

“There is Adam’s head, it grows around swamps, 
gives births and brings gifts. There,is swamp blue; if 
thou art going to attack a bear drink a decoction of that, 
no bear will touch thee. There is the howling grass ; 
when plucked from the earth it groans and roars like a 
man, and if ’tis put on thy body thou wilt never sink in 
water.” 

“ Are there no others?” 

“Why not, father, there is still the fern, whoever 
plucks fern blossoms will possess every treasure. There 
is Ivan and Maria; and whoever knows how to take that 
will run away on the worst crow-bait from the best race- 
horse on earth.”’ 

“But a plant of such kind as to make a young woman 
love a hated man thou knowest not ?”’ 

The miller hesitated. 

“TI know not, father ; be not angry, my dear, God sees 
that I know not.” 

“ And one to conquer love ?” 

“ And such a plant I know not, father ; but there is the 
break grass, if placed on a lock or an iron door it will 
break them to pieces.”’ 

“Destruction to thee and thy grasses!” cried Vya- 
zemski in anger, turning his gloomy look on the miller. 

The miller dropped his eyes and was silent. 
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“Old man,” cried Vyazemski, suddenly seizing him by 
the collar, “give her to me! Dost hear? give her, give 
her, thou wood devil! Give her this minute.” 

And he shook the miller. by the collar with both 
hands. 

The miller thought that his last hour had come. 

Suddenly Vyazemski let the old man go, and fell at his 
Test. 

“Have pity on me!” wailed he, “cure me. I will 
give thee gifts, I will cover thee with gold, I will go into 
slavery to thee. Take pity on me, old man.” 

~The miller was frightened still more. 

‘Prince, boyar, what is the matter? Come to thy 
senses. Iam Davidich the miller. Come to thy senses, 
prince.” 

“T will not rise till I am cured.” 

“Prince! prince,” said the miller, with trembling voice, 
“we must work; time passes, rise. It is dark now. I 
have not seen thee. I know not where thou art. Quick, 
quick, to work !”” . 

The prince stood up. 

“Begin,” said he, “ I am ready.” 

Both were silent. All was quiet. Only the wheel 
lighted by the moon continued to thunder and turn. 
Somewhere in the distant swamp the land-rail was crying, 
at times an owl hooted in the forest gloom. 

The old man and the prince approached the mill. 

“ Look under the mill, prince, and I will mutter.” 

The old man lay close to the ground, still panting 
from terror; he began to mutter words. The prince 
looked under the wheel. Some minutes passed. 

‘“What dost thou see, prince ?”’ 

“T see as if pearls were rolling; as if gold coins were 


playing.” 
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“Thou wilt be rich, prince; thou wilt be richer than 
any in Russia.” 

Vyazemski sighed. 

“Look again, prince ; what dost thou see?” 

“I see as if sabres were rubbing one against the other, 
and among them, as it were, gold coins,”’ 

“There will be success for thee in warlike deeds, 
boyar; success in the service of the Tsar. But look, 
look again, and tell what thou seest.”’ 

“Now it is dark, the water unclean. The water is 
blushing; it is red like blood. What does that mean?” 

The miller was silent. 

“What does that mean, old man?” 

“Enough, prince. It is not well to look long; let 
us go.” 

“See what purple threads have stretched along like 
bloody veins; they open and close like claws; see i 

“Come, prince, come, thou hast seen enough.” 

“Stop,” cried Vyazemski, pushing away the miller, 
“see, as it were, a toothed saw goes backward and for- 
ward, and from under it blood seems to plash.”’ 

The miller wished to drag away the prince. 

“Stop, old man, I am sick; there are pains in my 
joints—oh, sore!” 

The prince sprang back himself. It seemed that he 
understood his vision. 

Both were silent long. At last Vyazemski said: 

“‘T wish to know whether she loves another.” 

“Hast thou any little thing of hers?” 

“T found this at the trellis.’ The prince showed a 
blue ribbon. 

“Throw it under the wheel.” 

The miller drew from behind his arm a clay pellet. 
“Swallow this,” said he, giving it to Vyazemski. 
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The prince swallowed it. His head began to whirl ; 
his sight grew dim. 

“Look, what dost thou see now?” 

S Her serts 

“ Alone?” 

‘No, not alone. There are two of them; with her is 
a fair young man in a scarlet kaftan, but his face I see 
not. Stop! They are drawing nearer—all the time 
nearer—oh, curses! they are kissing! Curses! Be 
cursed, wizard; be cursed, be cursed!” 
_ The prince threw a handful of coins at the miller, 
snatched the reins of his horse from the tree, sprang to 
the saddle, iron shoes clattered through the forest. 
Then the tramp died away in the distance; only the 
mill-wheel continued to thunder and turn in the calm of 
the night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DRUJINA ANDREEVICH AND HIS WIFE, 


Ir the reader could transport himself back three hun- 
dred years, and gaze from a lofty bell-tower on the Mos- 
cow of that time, he would find little likeness to the city 
of the present. The banks of Moscow River, Yauza, and 
Neglinnaya were covered with a multitude of wooden 
houses, roofed with planks or straw, for the most part 
dark from age. Among these dark roofs the walls of the 
Kremlin, Kitai-gorod, and other fortifications which had 
risen in the course of the two preceding centuries, stood 
out sharply in white and red. Many churches and bell- 
towers raised their golden domes to the sky. Dense 
groves and fields, covered with grain, were seen among 
the houses, like large green and yellow spots. Across 
Moscow River extended shaky floating bridges, which 
trembled greatly and were covered with water whenever 
wagons or horsemen passed over them. On the Yauza 
and Neglinnaya mill-wheels, by the score, were turning 
one after another. These groves, fields, and mills in 
the middle of the city itself, lent much picturesqueness to 
the Moscow of that time. It was especially pleasant to 
look at the monasteries which, with their white enclosures 
and variegated clusters of colored and golden domes, 
seemed towns by themselves. 

Above all this labyrinth of churches, houses, groves, 
and monasteries towered the churches of the Kremlin - 
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and the recently erected temple of the Intercession of the 
Mother of God, which Ivan had begun a few years before 
to commemorate the capture of Kazan, and which we 
know now under the name of Vassily Blajenni. Great was 
the joy of the people of Moscow when at last the scaffold- 
ing had fallen which concealed this church, and it ap- 
peared in all its fantastic glitter, gleaming with gold and 
colors, astonishing the gaze with the variety of its orna- 
ments. Long did the people wonder at the skilful archi- 
tect, thank God and praise the Tsar who had bestowed on 
the orthodox a sight till then unseen. Good and firm were 
the Moscow churches. The Moscovites spared neither 
rubles nor toil on the splendor of the houses of the Lord. 
Everywhere were visible costly colors, gilding, and great 
external images (ikons) of life size. The orthodox 
people loved to ornament the houses of God, but labored 
little on the exterior of their own homes. Their dwell- 
ings were nearly all built firmly and simply, of pine or oak 
logs not covered even with planks, following the old Rus- 
sian proverb, “ A house is beautiful not by its corners, but 
by its cakes.” 

The house of Boyar Drujina Andreevich Morozoff, on 
the bank of the Moscow River, was alone distinguished 
for special beauty. The oak logs were all selected round 
and even; every corner was cut in joints; the house 
rose in three stories, not counting the garret. The roof 
projecting over the circular fagade was sustained by 
swelling pillars, and was remarkable for fine carving. 
The shutters were skilfully painted with flowers and birds. 
The windows admitted the light of God not through dim 
ox-bladders, as in most Moscow houses, but through clear 
transparent mica. In the broad courtyard stood the out- 
buildings, store-houses, drying rooms, pigeon houses, and 
the summer sleeping chambers of the boyar. To the 
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yard were joined on one side the domestic stone chapel, 
on the other a spacious garden surrounded by an oak 
picket fence, from behind which rose a handsome swing 
also ornamented with carving and painting. Ina word 
the house was built gloriously. Yes, and there was some 
one for whom to build it. 

Boyar Drujina Andreevich was large of body and stern 
of temper; notwithstanding his advanced years he had 
married, not long before, the first beauty of Moscow. All 
wondered when, in her twentieth year, Yelena Dmitrievna, 
daughter of the Okolnichi, Pleshcheyeff-Ochin, killed 
at Kazan, married him. But Yelena had to marry, with- 
out father or mother; andthe beauty of a maiden, with the 
evil manners of the new favorites of the Tsar, was more 
frequently to her sorrow than her joy. 

Morozoff by marrying Yelena became her protector, and 
all knew in Moscow thatit was no light thing to offend the 
woman whom Boyar Drujina Andreevich took under his 
care. 

Many favorites of the Tsar had tried to please Yelena 
before her marriage; but none tried like Prince Afanasi 
Ivanovich Vyazemski. He sent her costly gifts, he stood 
opposite her in churches, he galloped past her gates on 
a fiery steed, he stood against all comers on a pugilistic 
field, but there was no success withal for Afanasi Ivano- 
vich. The match-makers brought back his gifts, and on 
meeting him Yelena turned away. Whether she turned 
away because Afanasi Ivanovich pleased her not, or be- 
cause that in the maiden heart there was another flame, 
Prince Vyazemski received continual refusals in spite of 
his efforts. At last he grew angry, and went to beat with 
the forehead to Tsar Ivan to gain his favor. The Tsar 
promised to send women to Yelena Dmitrievna. Hear- 
ing this Yelena covered herself with tears, went with her . 
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nurse to the church, fell on her knees before the Mother 
of God, wept, and prostrated herself. 

In the church there were no people ; but when Yelena 
arose and looked around, behind her was standing the 
boyar Morozoff, in a green velvet kaftan and a brocade 
mantle thrown open. ‘Why art thou weeping, Yelena 
Dmitrievna ?”’ asked Morozoff. 

When she recognized the boyar Yelena was delighted. 
He had once been in friendship with her parents. Yes, 
and he used to visit her then, and he loved her as a relative. 
Yelena revered him as a father and confided her thoughts 
to him—but one thought she did not confide ; one only 
she hid from the boyar; hid to her woe, and his ruin, 

And now to Morozoff’s question she did not yield that 
hidden thought, she said only, “I am weeping because 
the Tsar’s match-makers will come and force me to marry 
Prince Vyazemski.” 

“Yelena Dmitrievna,” said the boyar. “Is Vya- 
zemski, in truth, disagreeable to thee? Think of this ear- 
nestly. I know that hitherto he has not been to thy heart; — 
but there is no one, I think, in thy mind yet, and till some 
one is in her mind a maiden’s heart is as wax; it will 
suffer, and then love, later on.” 

“Never,” answered Yelena, “never shall Ilove him. I 
would go down to the grave first.” 

The boyar looked on her with compassion. 

“Yelena Dmitrievna,” said he after a short silence, 
“there is a way to save thee, hear what it is. I am old 
and gray, but I love thee as a daughter. Think a 
moment, Yelena; art thou willing to marry me, an old 
man?” 

“ Willing !” cried Yelena with joy, and she threw herself 
at Morozoff’s feet. 

The unexpected word touched the boyar; he was re- 
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joiced at the enthusiasm of Yelena, he did not guess, the 
old man, that that was the ecstasy of one drowning, who 
grasps at athorn bush. Lovingly he raised Yelena and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“My child,” said he, “kiss for me the cross that thou 
wilt not dishonor my gray head. Swear here in presence 
of the Saviour.” 

“I swear, I swear,” whispered Yelena. 

The boyar gave command to call a priest, and soon the 
ceremony of betrothal was finished ; when the Tsar’s 
match-makers appeared before Yelena she was the be- 
trothed of Drujina Andreevich. 

Yelena married Morozoff, not for love, but she had 
kissed the cross to be true to him, and firmly did she re- 
solve to keep her oath not to sin against her lord by 
word or thought. 

And why should she not love Drujina Andreevich? It 
is true the boyar was not young; but God had blessed 
him with health, a stately presence, and warlike fame ; with 
a firm will; with villages, hamlets, and broad lands be- 
yond Moscow River; with storehouses filled with gold, 
silk, and precious furs. But with one thing the Lord had 
not blessed Drujina Andreevich ; he had not blessed him 
with the favor of the Tsar. When Ivan Vassilyevich 
learned that his match-makers were late he grew angry at 
Morozoff; and determined to punish the boyar, he ordered 
to call him to his table, and he seated him not only 
lower than Vyazemski, but lower than Godunoff, Boris 
Fyodorovich, who had not yet come to honor and was 
without rank. 

The boyar would not endure such disgrace, he rose 
from the table. ‘It beseems not Morozoff,” said he, 
“to be less than Godunoff.” The Tsar flamed up with 
fresh anger, and gave Morozoff with his head to Boris . 
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Fyodorovich. Then the boyar went to his enemy with 
subject head, but he abused Godunoff fearfully and 
called him a pup. 

When he heard of this the Tsar fell into a mighty rage, 
and ordered Morozoff to leave his sight and to let his 
gray hair grow till disfavor be removed from him. 
The boyar departed from the court ; and now he wears 
a mourning dress, with uncombed beard, and his gray hair 
fails over his high forehead. Itis sad for the boyar not 
to see the eyes of his sovereign; but he did not disgrace 
his birth, he did not sit below Godunoff. 

The house of Morozoff was as a full cup. His ser- 
vants feared and loved the boyar. All who came to him 
were received with hospitality, his own friends, and 
strangers, were proud of his kindness ; he gave greeting 
words, rich garments, and wise counsel to all. But to no 
one was he so kind, to no one did he give such gifts as 
to his young wife, Yelena Dmitrievna; the wife an- 
swered kindness with kindness, every morning and every 
evening she was long on her knees praying fervently for 
his health. 

Was Yelena Dmitrievna to blame that, in the midst of 
the heartfelt words of Drujina Andreevich, in the midst 
of her fervent prayers before sacred images, there ap- 
peared to her mind a young hero with baton upraised, 
rushing forward on his steed—and fleeing regiments of 
Lithuanians in disorder before him? 

Was Yelena Dmitrievnato blame that the image of this 
hero pursued her in every place, at home, in the church, 
by day and by night, saying to her reproachfully : 
“Yelena, thou hast not kept thy word, thou hast not 
awaited my coming ; thou hast deceived me.” 

In 1565, on the 24th of June, St. John’s day, all the 
bells of Moscow were vibrating from early morning and 
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sounding incessantly. All the churches were filled. 
After mass the people dispersed through the streets. 
Young and old, rich and poor, carried home green 
branches, flowers, birch: boughs trimmed with ribbons. 
Everything was many-colored, lively, and - gladsome. 
But about midday the streets began to grow empty. 
Little by little all disappeared, and soon it was impos- 
sible to meet in Moscow one person. A deathlike 
silence set in. The orthodox people were resting in 
their chambers, and there was no man who would anger 
the Lord by walking on the streets, for God had com- 
manded man, and every creature, to rest at midday ; and 
it is sinful to go against God’s will unless forced, perhaps, 
by urgent necessity. 

And so ail were sleeping ; Moscow seemed an unin- 
habited city. Only at Balchug, in a house of entertain- 
ment, or drinking shop recently built, were heard shouts, 
disputes, and songs. Though it was midday warriors 
were revelling there, almost all young and in rich apparel. 
They were seated inside the house, in the yard, and on 
the street. All were drunk ; one stretched on the ground 
was spilling a goblet of wine on his clothes; another 
tried in a hoarse voice to accompany his comrades, but 
gave forth mere dull, unintelligible sounds. Horses stood 
saddled at the gate. To each saddle was fastened a 
broom and a dog’s head. 

At this time two horsemen appeared on the street. 
One of them, in a crimson kaftan with gold tassels, and a 
white brocade cap from beneath which flowed thick fair 
curls, turned to the other. 

“Miheich,”’ said he, “‘ dost see those drunken people ?”’ 

“Tsee, boyar; their aunt was a chicken; see how the 
topers have let themselves out.” 

“ And seest thou what is on their saddles ?” 
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“T see brooms and dog-snouts, as that robber had, 
These are really Tsar’s men, if they are revelling in 
Moscow. We have. done a deed, we have cooked 
kasha!” 

Serebryani frowned. 

“Go, inquire of them where Boyar Morozoff lives.” 

“ Hei! good people, kind gentlemen,” cried Miheich, 
riding up to the crowd, “where does Boyar Drujina 
Andreevich Morozoff live?” 

‘““Why inquire where that dog lives ? 

“My master, Prince Serebryani, has a letter to Moro- 
zoff from the voevoda, Prince Pronski, from the great 
regiment.” 

“Give the letter to us.” 

“What dost thou mean! what dost thou mean! thy 
aunt was—art thou in thy mind? How shouldI give 
the prince’s letter to thee ?”’ 

“Give hither the letter, old owl; give it hither. We 
shall see if this Morozoff is hatching treason, if he wants 
to kill the Tsar.” | 

“Oh, scoundrels !’’ screamed Miheich, forgetting the 
care with which he had begun to speak. “ How could 
my master know traitors ?” 

“ Ah, thou wilt abuse, besides ; off the horse with him, 
bind him!” 

Here Serebryani himself galloped up to the oprich- 
niks. 

“Back!” cried he, so sternly that they halted on the 
spot. “If one of you,” continued he, “touch this man, 
even with a finger, I'll split his head and the rest shall 
give answer to the Tsar.” 

The oprichniks were confused, but new comrades 
came from the neighboring streets and surrounded the 
prince. Insolent words were hurled from the crowd, 
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many drew their sabres, and Nikita Romanovich would 
not have prospered if at that moment there had not been 
heard near them a voice singing a psalm, which stopped 
the oprichniks as if by enchantment. All looked in the 
direction from which the voice came. Along the street 
walked a man, forty years old, in a single linen shirt. 
On his breast iron crosses and chains were rattling, in 
his hands were wooden beads. His pale face expressed 
uncommon kindness; on his lips, shaded with a thin 
beard, played a smile, but his eyes looked dim and indefi- 
nite. 

Seeing Serebryani he stopped singing, came up 
hurriedly, and looked him straight in the face. 

“Is it thou, is it thou?” asked he, as if in wonder- 
ment. “ Why art thou among them?” 

And without waiting for an answer he began to sing: 
“ * Happy is the man who walks not in the counsels of the 
ungodly.’ ” 

The oprichniks stood aside with an appearance of re- 
spect, but he, without paying attention to them, looked 
again into the eyes of Serebryani. 

“Nikita, Nikita,’ said he, shaking his head, 
“whither hast thou gone?” 

Serebryani had never seen this man and wondered 
that he called him by name. 

“But dost thou know me?” asked the prince. 

The Blissful laughed. “Thou art brother to me,” 
answered he; “I knew thee at once, thou art just sucha 
Blissful as I. And the mind that thou hast is no greater 
than mine or thou wouldst not have come hither. I see 
thy whole heart. It is clean within thee, naked truth 
only; we are both fools. But these,” continued he 
pointing to the armed crowd, “these are not our 
friends!” 
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““Vasya,” said one of the oprichniks, “ dost wish for 
something? Dost thou want money?” 

“No, no, no,’”’ answered the Blissful, “from you I want 
nothing. Vasya will take nothing from you, but give 
Nikita whatever he asks.” 

‘“Man of God,” said Serebryani, “I asked where 
Boyar Morozoff lives.” 

‘“‘ Drujinka is it? Heis ours. He is a just man; but 
his head is unbending, U! How unbending! But soon 
it will bend, soon it will bend, and not rise! ”’ 

“Where does he live?” repeated Serebryani kindly. 

“T will not tell,” answered the Blissful, as if grown 
angry. ‘I will not tell, let others tell. I will not send 
thee to an evil deed.” 

And he withdrew hastily, drawling again his interrupted 
psalm. Serebryani, without understanding the words of 
the Blissful, and without losing time in conjectures, turned 
again to the oprichniks. 

“Well,” asked he, “ will ye tell me, at last, how to find 
the house of Morozoff ?” | 

“Go straight ahead,” answered one of them rudely ; 
“then Pie to the left ; before thee will be the nest of the 
old crow.’ 

As the prince moved away the oprichniks, who had 
been restrained by the presence of tre Blissful, grew 
boisterous again. 

“Hei! give Morozoff our respects, and tell him to 
prepare for the gibbet, he has grown too rich.” 

“Ves, and get a rope for thyself,” cried another. 

But the prince paid no heed to their abuse. ‘‘ What 
did the Blissful wish to say to me,” thought he, dropping 
his head. “Why did he not show me Morozoff’s house, 


and say, besides, that he would not send me to an evil 
deed?” 
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Continuing their journey the prince and Miheich met 
many other oprichniks, some of them drunk, others just 
going to the drinking-shop. All gazed with impudent 
and insolent looks, and some even made such rude remarks, 
touching the horsemen, that it was easy to see how accus- 
tomed they were to impunity. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MEETING. 


PassInc on horseback along the bank of Moscow River, 
one could see Morozoff’s whole garden inside the picket 
fence. 

Blooming lindens shaded the transparent pond, which 
furnished the boyar with abundant food on fast days, 
Farther on apple, cherry, and plum trees were green. 
Through the unmown grass were narrow paths. The 
day washot. Over the red blossoms of the odorous wild 
rose golden bugs flew in circles; in the lindens bees were 
buzzing; in the grass crickets chirruping; from behind 
the clusters of red currants large sunflowers raised their 
broad heads and seemed to delight in the glare of the mid- 
day. 

Boyar Morozoff had been reposing in his chamber for 
about an hour. Yelena with her bower maidens was sitting 
under the lindens on a rustic bench right at the picket 
fence. She wore a blue satin summer robe with ruby 
buttons. The wide muslin sleeves, gathered in small 
plaits, were held a little above the elbow with diamond 
buttons, earrings of the same kind reached to her 
shoulders ;} on her head was a kokoshnik, with rows of 
pearl; her morocco shoes glittered with gold embroidery. 

Yelena seemed joyous. She laughed and jested with 
her maidens. 

‘“Boyarinya,” said one of the maidens, “try on these 
armlets, they look better.” 
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*‘T have tried enough of them, my girls,” answered 
Yelena pleasantly. “Ye art decking me out and twist- 
ing me around a whole hour.” 

“Only put on the monisto. Then thou wilt be just 
like a holy image in a frame.” 

“Stop, Pashenka ; it’s a shame to utter such sin.” 

“Well, if thou wilt not dress, boyarinya, shall we not 
play gorailka or kamushki? or feed the fish, or swing ; or 
shall we not sing to thee something?” 

“Sing for me, Pashenka ; sing me that song which ye 
girls sang a while ago, when picking berries.” 

“Oh, boyarinya, my treasure, what is there pleasant in 
that? That is a sad song, not for a holiday.” 

“Oh, never mind, I would hear it; sing that song, Pa- 
shenka.”’ 

“Tf such is thy wish I will sing it, boyarinya, but blame 
me not later if thou grow sad. Now, girls, accompany.” 

The maidens sat in a circle, and Pashenka began, with 
a plaintive voice: 

‘** Ah, were there no frosts ’gainst the flowers, 
Even in winter the flowers would bloom ; 
Ah, were there no grief against me, 

Of naught should I this time be grieving ; 


I should not be sitting and leaning, 
I should not be gazing out on the clear field. 


‘* I was passing through our chambers newly builded, 
And I raised my shuba made of sable, 
So my shuba might not rustle, 
So my buttons might not rattle, 
And my husband’s father hear me, 
Hear and tell straightway his own son, 
Tell his own son who’s my husband.” 


Pashenka iooked at the boyarinya. Two tears rolled 
out of her eyes. 
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“Ah, I am astupid thing!” said Pashenka; “what 
have I done, I have obeyed the boyarinya to my own 
blame. How can she fill her head with such songs?” 

“And why dost thou know them ?”’ broke in Dunyasha, 
a quick-eyed girl with dark brows. “Now I will sing a 
song not to be compared with thine. See if Ido not 
cheer the boyarinya.” 

And, springing to her feet, Dunyasha, putting one 
hand on her hip and raising the other, bent to one side, 
and with a flowing movement sang : 

*‘ In the court walks Pantelei, the bridegroom ; 
Through the broad yard walks the son of Kusma ; 
Of marten fur is made his sweeping mantle, 

A cap of sable wears he on his tall crown— 
The grace of God be on him to the end of ages. 
His maiden sees him from behind her curtains, 
The boyars look upon him from the fortress, 
The ladies look upon him from their chambers. 
The boyars question, ‘ Whose is this man ?’ 
The ladies question ; ‘ Whose is this lord ?’ 
His maiden answers, ‘ He’s my dear one !’” 


Dunyasha finished and began to laugh. But Yelena 
became still sadder. She struggled and struggled, cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and sobbed. 

“There is thy song for thee!” said Pashenka. ‘* What 
are we to do now? Drujina Andreevich will see the 
swollen eyes of the boyarinya; he will be angry with us, 
he will say: Ye know not, stupid creatures, how to make 
her glad.” 

““ Maidens, dear maidens,” said Yelena, suddenly cast- 
ing herself on the neck of Pashenka, “help me to sob, 
aid me to cry.” 

“But what has come to thee, boyarinya? Why hast 
thou grown sad on a sudden?” 

“Not on a sudden, maidens ; I felt sad from early morn- 
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ing. When the bells began to ring, and I saw from my 
chamber how God’s people were hurrying joyfully to 
church, I became sad and my heart is still aching, and at 
the same time the day is so clear and sunshiny—and, be- 
sides, all these ornaments. Undo the armlets, remove 
my kokoshnik, braid my hair in your fashion, in maiden 
fashion.” 

“What meanest thou, boyarinya? that is such a sin. 
To braid thy hair in maiden fashion, Lord save us! 
Drujina Andreevich might find it out.” 

“He will not find it out. I will put the kokoshnik on 
again.” 

“No, boyarinya, it is a sin. Thou hast the power, but 
we will not take that on our souls,” 

“Is it possible,” thought Yelena, “that it isa sin to 
remember the past ?” | 

“Let it be so,” said she. “I will not remove the ko- 
koshnik, but come hither, my Pashenka, I will braid 
thy locks as they used to braid mine.” 

Pashenka, blushing for pleasure, went on her knees 
before the boyarinya. Yelena unbound the girl’s hair, 
divided it into two even parts, and began to braid the 
broad blond tress in ninety strands. Much skill was re- 
quired. It was necessary to braid as loosely as possible, 
so that the tress like a grating might cover the entire 
back of the head and then hang, its whole length grow- 
ing narrow imperceptibly. Yelena began the work with 
care; putting the strands over one another, she interwove 
them skilfully with strings of pearl. 

At last it was finished, the boyarinya braided into the 
end a three-cornered tressbinder and fastened it with 
costly rings. 

“Tt is finished, Pashenka,” said she, delighted with 
her work. “Rise and walk before me. Now look, 
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girls, is not this tress more beautiful than the koko- 
shnik ?”’ 

“Everything in its season, boyarinya,”’ answered the 
maidens smiling, “but Dunyasha here would not refuse 
a kokoshnik,” 

“Oh, stop your joking, rogues,” answered Dunyasha. 
‘“‘T should be willing not to unwind my tresses for life, 
but I know some who take not their eyes from the boy- 
arinya’s steward.” 

The maidens burst into a ringing laugh, some were 
confused, and blushed. It was clear that the steward 
was in truth a gallant fellow. 

‘“Bend down, Pashenka,” said the boyarinya, “I will 
fastenaribbon tooon the end. But this is St. John’s day, 
and the river maidens [rusalkas] are braiding tresses to- 
day.” 

“Not to-day, boyarinya, but on the seventh Thursday 
after Easter and on Trinity Sunday do the river maidens 
braid hair. On St. John’s day they run with flowing 
tresses, and entice people away from ferns so they may 
not pluck the blossoms.” 

“God be with them,” said Pashenka, “is it little that 
is done on St. John’s day? May God not grant us to 
see such things.” 

“But art thou afraid of river maidens, Pashenka ?”’ 

“Why not be afraid. It isa terrible thing to go to the 
woods to-day, just the same as on Trinity Sunday, or the 
river maidens’ week. They will tickle a girl to death, 
and wither a young man with love.” . 

“Ye girls talk, but know not yourselves what ye say,” 
interrupted another maiden. ‘“‘What river maidens are 
there near Moscow? ‘Thereare none. It is different in 
the Ukraine, where there is no end of them. ’Tis said 
that they have drawn more than one good youth out of 
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hismind, A man has but to see a river maiden once and 
he will yearn for her till death ; if married he will leave 
wife and children; if single he will forget his sweet- 
heart.” 

Yelena grew thoughtful. “ Maidens,” asked she after 
a silence, “are there rusalkas in Lithuania?” 

“That is their native place. In the Ukraine and 
Lithuania it is all the same.” 

Yelena sighed. At that moment the tramp of a horse 
was heard, and Serebryani’s white cap appeared above 
the picket fence. 

Seeing a man Yelena wished to withdraw, but casting 
another glance at the horseman she stopped suddenly, as 
if fixed tothe earth. The prince, too, halted. Hecould 
not believe his eyes. A thousand thoughts in one instant 
rushed into his head, one contradicting another. He 
saw before him Yelena, the daughter of Pleshcheyeff- 
Ochin, the woman whom he loved, and who had sworn 
love to him, five years before. How had she come to 
Morozoff’s garden ? 

At that moment Nikita Romanovich noticed on 
Yelena’s head a pearl kokoshnik and grew pale. 

She was married! 

“Am I delirious?” thought he, fixing upon her a mo- 
tionless and, as it were, terrified gaze; “do I see this 
in a dream ?” 

“Maidens,” begged Yelena, “go away,I will call you; 
go away a little, leave me alone. My God, my God! 
Most Holy Mother! WhatamI todo? What am I to 
say ?”’ ? 

Serebryani meanwhile recovered. 

““Velena Dmitrievna,” said he, with decision, “‘ answer 
me with one word. Art thou married? This is not a 
jest? Thou art really married?” 
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Yelena sought for words, in despair, and did not find 
them. 

“‘Answer me, Yelena Dmitrievna; deceive meno longer.” 

“Hear me, Nikita Romanovich,” whispered Yelena. 

The prince trembled. “I have nothing to hear,” said 
he, “ I understand everything. Do not waste words in 
vain. Farewell, boyarinya.” 

He pulled his horse backward. 

“ Nikita Romanovich,” screamed Yelena, “I implore 
thee, by Christ and his Most Holy Mother, listen to me. 
Slay me afterward, but hear me first.” 

She had not the power to continue, her voice died 
away, her knees dropped on the rough bench, she stretched 
forth imploring hands to Serebryani. 

A spasm passed over the limbs of the prince, but com- 
passion moved his heart. He stopped. 

Yelena, choking with tears, began to relate how Vya- 
zemski had pursued her, how at last the Tsar had under- 
taken to woo her for his favorite, and how in despair she 
had given herself to the old man Morozoff. Interrupting — 
her narrative with sobs she accused herself of involuntary 
treason, said that she would sooner have raised hands on 
herself than marry another, and cursed her own cowardice, 

“Thou canst not love me, prince,” said she ; “‘it is not 
fated for theeto love me. But promise not to curse me, 
say that thou wilt forgive my great offence.” 

The prince listened frowning, but made no answer. 

“ Nikita Romanovich,” muttered Yelena in fear, “ for 
Christ’s sake say but one short word.” 

She cast on him eyes full of fear and expectation, and 
all her soul was turned intoan eloquent imploring look. 

A violent struggle took place in Serebryani. 

“Boyarinya,” said he at last, and his voice trembled, 
“it is evident that the will of God was for this—and thou 
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art not so much to blame—thou art not to blame at all. 
There is nothing to forgive, Yelena Dmitrievna. I do 
not curse thee, God seesthatI donot. God sees that I— 
I love thee as before.” 

These words came from the prince of themselves. 

Yelena screamed, sobbed, and threw herself toward the 
picket. 

At the same instant the prince raised himself in the 
stirrups and grasped after the pickets of the fence. 
Yelena on the other side was already standing on 
the bench. Without thought, without consciousness, 
they rushed to each other and their lips met. 

Yelena Dmitrievna kissed the young boyar. The cun- 
ning wife had deceived her old husband. She had for- 
gotten the oath taken in presence of God. How will she 
show herself now to Drujina Andreevich? He will 
see it all in her eyes. And he is not a husband to 
forgive. Not precious is life to Drujina Andreevich, 
preciousishis honor. He, theold man, will slay both the 
wife and Nikita Romanovich, 


CHAPTER VI. 
RECEPTION. 


MorozorF knew Prince Serebryani when the latter was 
a child, but they had long since lost sight of each other. 
When Serebryani was setting out for Lithuania Morozoff 
was a voevoda somewhere in a distant province. They had 
not met for more than ten years, but Drujina Andreevich 
had changed little; he was as active as ever,and the 
prince would have recognized him anywhere at the first 
glance, for the old boyar was of those men whose person- 
ality cuts into the memory deeply. His stature and size 
alone would have attracted attention. He was a whole 
head taller than Serebryani. His dark blond hair, with a 
strong mixture of gray, fell in disorder over his intellectual 
forehead, which was seamed witha number ofscars. His 
full beard, almost entirely gray, covered half his breast. 
From beneath his dark overhanging brows sparkled 
piercing eyes; around his mouth played a welcoming smile, 
through which could be detected that which, in popular 
speech, is called “ mindful of self.”’ In his manner, in his 
bearing, there was something lion-like, a peculiar, calm 
dignity, worth, deliberation, and self-confidence. Look- 
ing at him every one would say: “It is well to be in 
harmony with this man.” And at the same time every 
one would think: “It is bad to quarrel with him.” 
Looking at the features of Morozoff, it was indeed easy to 
understand that his calm face might become terrible in a 
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moment of anger. But his welcoming smile and open, 
genuine cordiality soon removed this impression. 

“Welcome, prince ; welcome, cherished guest! Wel- 
come,”’ said Morozoff, leading Serebryani into the spacious 
log chamber with carved sofa, long oaken benches, costly 
weapons on the walls, and a multitude of gold and silver 
vessels tastefully disposed on broad shelves. 

“Be welcome, prince, be welcome! See whata guest God 
has granted me. And I remember thee, Nikitushka, when 
thou wert stilla littlefellow. Oh, thou wert daring, it is not 
to be denied. When the boys were at play, woe to the side 
opposed to thee. Thou wouldst dash about like a bright 
falcon, and when thy blood boiled up, as it often-times 
did, thou wert as angry as a little bear—pardon me, 
Nikita Romanovich, pardon the rude word. So thou 
wouldst begin to knock them, one to the right the other 
to the left. It was a delight to look on. Well, a hero 
did come of thee, prince. I have heard of thy deeds in 
the Lithuanian land ; the enemy were beaten like the little 
boys of former days.” 

Morozoff smiled with joy, and his lion-like face was 
beaming with welcome. 

* And dost thou remember, Nikitushka,” continued he, 
embracing the prince with one hand behind the shoulder, 
“dost remember how thou couldst not endure deceit 
in any play? If thou wert wrestling or boxing, sooner 
wouldst thou fall to the earth than trip or do aught 
against the agreement. Thou couldst endure everything 
save deceit in thyself or another.” 

It grew awkward for the prince in the presence of 
Morozoff. 

“ Boyar,” said he, “ here is a letter for thee from Prince 
Pronski.” 

“Thanks to thee. I will readit later on; there is time 
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enough, let me entertain thee. But where is Yelena 
Dmitrievna? Hei! whoisthere? ‘Tell my wife that we 
have a dear guest, Prince Nikita Romanovich Serebryani, 
and to come down to wait upon him,” 

Yelena entered with silent and flowing movement, a 
tray in her hands; on the tray were goblets with various 
wines. Yelena bowed profoundly to Serebryani as if see- 
ing him for the first time. She was as pale as death. 

“Prince,” said Morozoff, “this is the mistress of my 
house, Yelena Dmitrievna; love and favorher, But thou, 
Nikita Romanovich, art almost ourkinsman. Thy father 
and I were like brothers; so my wife is not a stranger to 
thee. Bow before him, Yelena, request the boyar. Eat, 
Prince Nikita, do not disdain our bread and salt; with 
what we are rich, with that we give welcome. Here is 
Romanée, here is Hungarian, here is raspberry mead ; 
the house mistress herself made it from the berries.” 

Morozoff bowed low. 

The prince answered both with bows, and drained a 
goblet. 

Yelena did not look at Serebryani ; her long eyelashes 
drooped. She trembled, and the goblets on the tray 
quivered one against another. 

‘“What troubles thee, Yelena?” asked Morozoff sud- 
denly, “art thou ill? Thy face is snow-white. Olyonu- 
shka,” added he in a whisper, “has Vyazemski ridden by 
again? Yes, it must be that that outcast has passed the 
garden. Do not grieve, Yelena. There is noblame to thee. 
It is better not to go in the garden without me; cheer up, 
my child, I will let no one offend thee. But smile, be 
joyful, or the guest will noticeit. Pardon, Nikita Romano- 
vich, pardon ; I was making arrangements, telling my wife 
to have dinner served quickly. Thou hast not dined, of 
course ?”’ 
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“Thanks to thee, boyar, I have dined.” 

“That is nothing, Nikita Romanovich, thou’lt dine 
again. Go, Yelena, and see to the meal. And thou, 
boyar, take a bite of what God has given. Do not offend 
an old man in disgrace, I have sorrow enough without 
that.”’ 

Morozoff pointed to his long hair. 

“T see it, boyar, I see it, but believe not my own eyes. 
Thou in disgrace! for what? forgive a bold question.” 

Morozoff sighed. 

** Because I cling to old customs, maintain the honor of 
a boyar, do not bow down to new men.” 

At these words his face was gloomy, and his eyes be- 
came stern in expression. 

He told of his dispute with Godunoff, complaining bit- 
terly of the injustice of the Tsar. 

“Much, prince, much is not as it has been in Moscow 
since the Tsar formed the oprichina.” 

“But what is this oprichina, boyar? I have met op- 
richniks, but understand nothing.” 

“Tt is evident that we have angered God, Nikita Ro- 
manovich. He has darkened the clear eyes of the Tsar. 
Since calumniators accused Sylvester and Adasheff of 
treason, since the Tsar drove them from his presence, 
our pleasant days are gone. Suddenly Ivan Vassilyevich 
fell to doubting us, his faithfulservants. He began to talk 
of treason and conspiracies which have no place in the 
minds of men. And the new people rejoiced, and began 
to whisper to him against boyars ; one from anger, another 
to gain favor, and to all he began to lend ear. Whoso 
bore enmity to any one informed against his opponent, pre- 
tending that he had spoken a word hostile to the Tsar, 
that he was rousing the Khan or the King. And they, 
the outcasts, without fear of the Last Judgment of God, © 
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kissed the cross to prove the calumny, placed lying hands 
on paper. Many guiltless people have been led into dun- 
geons, Nikita Romanovich, and tortured on information. 
Every calumniator shields himself with the sovereign’s 
promise. Formerly, whoever informed had to prove his 
accusation ; now, no matter how contradictory his words 
may be, they will seize and torture aman on verbal accu- 
sation alone. A difficult time has come, Nikita Romano- 
vich. Such a terror from the Tsar as has not been seen 
from the beginning. After tortures come executions. 
And whom have they put to death—but, prince, thou hast, 
perhaps, already heard of this?” 

“T have heard, boyar, but indistinctly. Reports do 
not reach Lithuania quickly. Besides, where is the won- 
der? The Tsar has authority to execute criminals.” 

““Who denies that, prince? Heis Tsar, to punish and 
pardon. But the pain is in this, that he has executed not 
criminals but, always, faithful servants, the okolnichi 
Adasheff (brother of Alexai), with his son in tender years; 
the three Satyins, Ivan Shishkin with his wife and chil- 
dren, and many other innocent persons.” 

Indignation was expressed on Serebryani’s face. 

“In this, boyar, it is evident that not the Tsar is to 
blame, but his informants.” 

“Oh, prince! It is bitter to mention it, it is terrible to 
think of it. Not through calumniating information alone 
did the Tsar begin to shed innocent blood. Take even 
the case of Basmanoff, the new cupbearer ; he petitioned 
the Tsar against Prince Obolyenski-Ovchina by reason of 
some unbecoming word. What did the Tsar do? At 
dinner he planted a dagger in the heart of Obolyenski 
with his own hand.” 

“ Boyar,” cried Serebryani, springing from his place, 
“if another had told me this, I should have called 
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him a calumniator, I should have laid hands on him 
myself.” 

“ Nikita Romanovich, I am old to calumniate. And 
whom? My sovereign.” 

“Pardon me, boyar. But what is to be thought of 
such a change? Have they not duped the Tsar?” 

“It must be, prince. But be seated, listen further. 
Another time—and it brings shame to remember it-— 
Ivan Vassilyevich, being in wine, went to dancing with 
his favorites, in masks. The boyar Prince Mihailo Repnin 
was present. He fell to weeping from grief. The Tsar 
thought, “ Let’s put amask on him.’ ‘No,’ said Repnin, 
“it cannot be, that I should disgrace my rank,’ and he 
trampled the mask under his feet. Five days later he 
was killed in the temple of God by command of the 
sar,” 

“ Boyar, this is God punishing us,” 

“Let his holy will be done. Listen further. There 
was no end to executions. Blood flowed daily on the 
square of execution, in prisons, in monasteries. Every 
day they seized servants of boyars and took them to con- 
finement. Many acknowledged guilt under torture of fire, 
and informed, from terror, against their own boyars. 
Those who would not yield their souls to the bottom of 
hell testified to the innocence of the boyars. Such ser- 
vants were delivered to death. Many suffered for truth- 
fulness, many received the martyr’s crown, Nikita Romano- 
vich. Sometimes the T'sarcame to himself, as it were, and 
did penance, prayed, wept, and called himself a ghastly 
murderer and man-eater. He sent treasures to various 
monasteries and ordered masses for the slain. Ivan 
Vassilyevich did penance, but not long, and what did he 
invent? Listen, prince; I wake up one morning and see 
great disorder. The people are scattered about the 
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streets, some running to the Kremlin, some away from it. 
All shouting ‘The sovereign is going, it is unknown 
whither!’ A cold shiver seizes me; I dress, mount my 
horse; from every side boyars are hastening to the 
Kremlin; one mounted, another on foot like a common 
man; no one thinks of himself ; we reach the Iberian gate, 
we see warriors coming out; the people opened before 
them. Behind the warriors a sleigh, in it the Tsar with 
the Tsaritsa andthe Tsarevich. Behind the Tsar’s sleigh 
a multitude of sleighs, and in them all the goods, all the 
treasury, all the housekeeping of the Tsar; behind the 
sleighs okolnichi, and persons of the court, officials, war- 
riors, people of every office, all leaving the Kremlin. We 
try to rush to the Tsar’s sleigh, but the warriors do not 
permit us, saying that the Tsar had not commanded this. 
The procession stretches along through Moscow, and out 
beyond the suburbs, 

“We returned to our houses and waited long. ‘Will not 
the Tsar reconsider, will he not return?’ <A week passes, 
the patriarch receives a letter, the Tsar writes: ‘I, in 
great grief of heart, and unwilling to suffer your treason- 
able deeds, leave my dominions and go whithersoever 
God will show me the way.’ As that news was spread a 
wail rose in Moscow: ‘Our father, the Tsar, has left us ! 
Who now will bear rule ?’ 

“There is no use in concealing the truth ; Ivan Vassi- 
lyevich was terrible, but of course God himself placed him 
over us, and he was chastising us by the evident will of 
the Lord to the cleansing of our sins. We met in council 
and decided to go in a body to the sovereign with our 
heads, beat to him with the forehead, and weep. We 
learned that the Tsar had halted at the Alexandroff slo- 
boda, which is more than eighty versts distant from Mos- 
cow. After we had prayed to God weset out. When we 
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saw the sloboda from a distance we stopped and prayed 
once more. We grew terrified, not lest the Tsar would 
have us put to death, but lest he might not admit us to his 
presence. Nothing happened. The Tsar admitted us. 
When we entered, will you believe it, prince? we did not 
know Ivan Vassilyevich. The face, as it were, was not 
his, and his hair and beard had almost all fallen out. 
What had happened to him? It was the Tsar, and not 
the Tsar. Long did he talk with us; he reproached us 
with unheard-of treasons, recounted to us faults which we 
did not recognize as ours, and finally said: ‘I take back 
my dominions only at the request of the bishops, my 
petitioners to God, but even then on condition.’ He let 
us kiss his hand and dismissed us.” 

“But what was the condition which he reserved?” 
asked Serebryani. 

“Well, thou shalt learn, prince, listen; three weeks 
passed, Ivan Vassilyevich came to Moscow. Great rejoic- 
ing rose, such rejoicing that there is not such on the 
Bright Sunday of Christ.* Well, he called us and the 
clergy to council. When we had assembled he declared 
tous: ‘I accept government only to execute criminals 
against me and lay my anger on traitors, to control their 
property and lives; and neither from the Metropolitan 
nor from authorities shall there be vain importuning for 
mercy. I take,’ said he, ‘a body-guard, and I take for 
my personal maintenance various towns and dependent 
towns, and in Moscow itself a number of streets. And 
those towns and streets and my own personal guards I 
name,’ said he, ‘oprichina, and all the rest zemschina, 
But the boyars and the Metropolitan and the authorities 
are not to interfere with my special domestic manage- 
ment. And on this basis I accept dominion.’ From 

*Easter Sunday. 
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that day he began to collect new people, but all of such 
kind that they were not of noted families, and had to kiss 
the cross not to exchange hospitality with boyars. He 
gave up to them all the land, all the houses, and all the 
property which he had cut off for his own use ; and the 
old occupants, about twelve thousand in number, he drove 
out of his portion like cattle. This is true, Nikita Roma- 
novich; I saw it with my own eyes, and to this day belief 
in it is wanting to me. His devilish blood-drinking regi- 
ments are riding to-day over holy Russia with brooms 
and dog-heads; they trample truth, sweep out, not treason, 
but Russian honor, gnaw not the enemies of the sovereign, 
but his faithful servants, and in no place is there judg- 
ment or vindication against them.” 

“But why did ye all agree to the condition?” asked 
Serebryani. 

“What art thou talking of, prince? Is it possible to 
dictate to the Tsar? Is he not from God?” 

“Of course he is from God, but he asked you himself. 
Why not answer: ‘We do not wish the oprichina?’” 

“ But if he had gone away a second time, what then ? 
Remain without a sovereign? What would the people 
have said?” 

Serebryani fell to thinking. 

“True,” said he after a short silence, ‘it is impossible to 
be without a sovereign. But what are ye waiting for 
now? Why do ye not tell him that the whole land is 
perishing from the oprichina. Why do boyars gaze on 
everything in silence ?” 

“T am not silent, prince,” answered Morozoff, with dig- 
nity. “Ihaveneverconcealed my thoughts, therefore am 
I under displeasure. If the Tsar will call me before his 
person I shall not be silent ; but he will not call me. 
None of ours are near himnow. Just look with whom he 
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has surrounded himself. What ancient families are near 
him? No man of ancient family; all low time-servers, 
whose fathers could not be servants toour fathers. Take 
any one of them at random: the Basmanoffs, father and 
son—indeed, I am not sure which is the viler; Malyuta 
Skuratoff—one knows not whether he is a butcher or a 
species of wild beast, ever bespattered with blood; Vaska 
Gryazny—to him every shameful deed is as nothing; Boris 
Godunoff—that fellow would sell his father and mother, 
and give his children to boot, if only he could climb a 
little higher ; he will put a knife to thy throat and at the 
same time bow down to thee. One man alone is there 
of high family, Prince Afanasi Vyazemski—he has dis- 
graced both himself and us all, the reprobate. But why 
mention him !” 

Morozoff waved his hand, other thoughts took hold on 
the oldman. Serebryani, too, fell to thinking of the ter- 
rible change in the Tsar, and forgot for a time the rela- 
tions in which fate had placed him with Morozoff. 

Meanwhile the servants had laid the table. 

Regardless of every excuse Drujina Andreevich forced 
his guest to taste the numerous dishes—cold meats of 
many kinds, roasts, sauces, soups, patés, pickled pork, 
and when they placed before him various drinks, Moro- 
zoff poured to himself and the prince a goblet of Mal- 
voisie, rose from the table, threw back his locks of disgrace, 
and said, raising the goblet : 

“To the health of our High Sovereign, Ivan Vassil- 
yevich,”’ 

“May God enlighten him, open his eyes,” answered 
Serebryani, draining his goblet, and both made.the sign 
of the cross. 

Yelena did not show herself during the repast, and was 
not present at the conversation of the boyars. 
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Morozoff related much more concerning affairs of 
state, the attacks of the Crimean Tartars on the lands of 
Ryazan, inquired of Serebryani about the Lithuanian 
war, and condemned Kurbski bitterly for his escape to 
the King. The prince answered minutely all questions, 
and finally told of his engagement with the oprichniks in 
the village of Medvaidyevka, of his quarrel with them 
in Moscow, and of his meeting with the Blissful, not 
deciding, however, to mention the enigmatical words of 
the latter. _ 

Morozoff listened to him with great attention. “It is 
unfortunate, prince,” said he, scratching his high fore- 
head, “‘ very unfortunate. That they committed robbery 
in that village is not to be wondered at; the village is 
mine, and any village of a boyar in disgrace may be 
plundered by any one. Of course what can be taken is 
taken, what they do not bear away they burn, horned 
cattle they slaughter. This is their present method. I 
know the Blissful, he is really a man of God. Thou art 
not the only person whom he has called by name at the - 
first meeting, he sees every one, as it were, through and 
through. The Tsar also fears him. How often has he 
exposed Ivan Vassilyevich to his face. If there were 
more such holy men, perhaps the oprichina would not 
be in existence. ‘Tell me, prince,” continued Morozoff, 
“when dost thou think to greet the sovereign ?” 

‘To-morrow, as soon as he issues from his chamber,” 

“What meanest thou, prince? It is already dusk, and 
thou hast more than one hundred versts to ride.” 

“How so? Is the Tsar not in the Kremlin?” 

“No, prince, not in the Kremlin. We angered the 
Lord ; he left us, returned tothe Alexandroff sloboda, 
lives there with his cronies—a curse on them.” 

“Tn that case, farewell, boyar. I must hurry, I have 
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not been home yet. I will look around a little, and to- 
morrow, at day-break, set out for the sloboda.” 

“Do not go, prince.” 

“Why, boyar?”’ 

“Thou wilt not bring back thy head, Nikita Romano- 
vich.” 

“The will of God in that, boyar ; what will be will be.” 

“Listen to me, Nikita Romanovich. Thou hast for- 
gotten me, but I remember thee when still a little boy. 
Thy father lived with me hand in hand, soul in soul. 
He died—the kingdom of heaven to him; there is no one 
to forewarn thee; none to give thee counsel, and thy fate 
is not enviable—God sees that itis not. If thou go to 
the sloboda thou art lost, prince, lost, with thy head.” 

“What if Iam, boyar? Thus, it seems, was it fated 
at birth to me.” 

“Nikitushka, stay, I will hide thee. No man will find 
thee, my servants will not betray thee, thou wilt be in 
this house as my own son.” 

“Boyar, remember what thou hast thyself said of 
Kurbski. It is not honorable for a Russian boyar to 
hide from his sovereign.” 

“Nikita Romanovich, Kurbski was a traitor. He 
went over to his sovereign’senemy, butwhoamI? AmI 
the Tsar’s enemy?” 

“Pardon me, boyar, pardon a word unconsidered ; but 
what must happen cannot be avoided.” 

“Nikitushka! If thou remain with me, perhaps the 
Tsar’s anger may cool; perhaps I and the Metropolitan 
may arrange thy case for thee, but thou wilt drop now 
like pitch into fire.” 

“Our life is in the hand of God, boyar. It is not 
seemly to strive to prolong it by cunning more than is 
pleasing to the Lord. God save thee for the bread and 
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salt,” added Serebryani, rising. ‘God save thee for the 
friendship [at these words he was confused in spite of 
himself], but I will go. Farewell, Drujina Andreevich.” 

Morozoff looked on the prince with sorrowful sym- 
pathy, but it was evident that in his soul he justified him, 
and would not himself have acted otherwise had he been 
in Serebryani’s place. 

“The blessing of God be upon thee, Nikita Romano- 
vich,” said he, rising from his seat and embracing the 
prince, “may the Lord soften the heart of the Tsar. Re- 
turn thou from the sloboda unharmed, like the youths 
from the fiery furnace, and may I embrace thee, as I do 
now, from my whole heart, from my whole soul.”’ 

The proverb hath it: “ They conduct the man on foot 
to the gate, the horseman to his horse.’”’ The prince and 
the boyar parted at the threshold of the entrance. It 
was already dark. Riding along the paling Serebryani 
saw a white robe in the garden. His heart throbbed. 
He stopped his horse, Yelena approached the paling. 

“Prince,” said she in a whisper, “I heard thy conver- 
sation with Drujina Andreevich ; thou art going to the 
sloboda. God preserve thee, prince; thou art going to 
death.” 

“Yelena Dmitrievna, evidently it is the pleasure of 
God that I receive death from the Tsar. Not for re- 
joicing did I return to my native land. The Lord did 
not award me happiness; thou didst not fall to me, Ye- 
lena Dmitrievna. Let the will of God be upon me.” 

“They will torture thee to death. It is a terror for 
me to think of this. Oh, my God! is it possible that life 
has grown hateful to thee ?” 

“Let it perish,” said Serebryani, and he waved his 
hand. 

“Most Holy Mother of God! If thou hast no pity on 
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thyself, have pity on others—at least have pity even on 
me, Nikita Romanovich! Remember how thou didst 
love me,”’ 

The moon came out from behind the clouds. The 
face of Yelena, her pearl head-dress, her necklace and 
diamond earrings, her eyes full of tears, shone with a 
wonderful light. She was still weeping, but ready to 
smile through her tears. One word from the prince 
would have turned her sorrow into endless rejoicing. 
She forgot her husband, forgot every caution. Sere- 
bryani read in her eyes such love, such longing that he 
hesitated in spite of himself. Happiness was lost to him 
for the ages. Yelena belonged to another, but she loved 
only him. Why not remain—put off his journey? Had 
not Morozoff in person besought him ? 

Thus thought the prince, and enchanting pictures were 
outlined in his imagination, but the feeling of honor, 
which had slumbered for an instant, was roused all at 
once. 

“No,” thought he, “let it be to my shame if, even in 
thought, I offend the friend of my father. Only the dis- 
honorable pay for bread and salt with deceit, only the 
coward shuns death.” 

“Tt is impossible for me not to go,” said he with de- 
cision, “I cannot hide from my Tsar when the best men 
are perishing. Farewell, Yelena.” 

These words pierced Yelena’s heart as a knife. In 
despair she fell upon the earth. 

“Open beneath me, damp mother Earth!” groaned 
she. “Not a dweller am I in the white world; I will 
lay hands on myself, I will kill myself with poison ; I will 
not survive thee, Nikita Romanovich ; I love thee beyond 
life, more than God’s world, no one but thee do I love, 
no one but thee shall I love.” 
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Serebryani’s heart was rent. He wished to comfort 
Yelena, but she sobbed the louder. The servants might 
hear her, recognize him, and inform Morozoff. Sere- 
bryani understood this and, to save Yelena, he decided to 
tear himself from her. 

“Yelena, farewell,” said he, ‘‘ farewell, my soul, joy of 
my days. Stop thy tears; God is merciful, perhaps we 
may meet again.” 

Clouds concealed the moon, the wind shook the tops 
of the linden-trees, and scattered blossoms in an odorous 
rain on the prince and on Yelena. The old branches 
trembled, as if wishing to say, “For whom do we blossom, 
for whom do we blow. The good youth will perish in 
vain, his loved one will perish as well.” 

Looking back for the last time on Yelena, Serebryani 
saw beyond in the depth of the garden the dark form of 
a man. Was it an illusion, or some servant passing 
through the place, or was it, perhaps, Drujina Andreevich 
himself ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ALEXANDROFF SLOBODA. 


Tue road from Moscow to Troitskaya Lavra and from 
the Lavra to the Alexandroff sloboda presented a most 
lively picture. Couriers of the Tsar galloped over it 
continually ; crowds of people of every condition went 
on foot to pray; divisions of oprichniks hurried back 
and forth ; falconers set out from the sloboda to various 
villages for live doves; merchants drove slowly with 
their wares, sitting on wagons, or attending on horseback 
to long trains. Crowds of strolling players passed with 
fiddles, bagpipes, and balalaikas. They wore many- 
colored garments, led tame bears, sang songs, or begged 
of wealthy passers-by. 

“Have compassion on us, masters,” cried they with all 
their might; “the Lord gave you land, gave you goods of 
every kind, and ordered us to be fed by your bounty, so, 
masters, do not desert us poor people.” 

“Our fathers,” dragvled others, sitting at the very road, 
““may the Lord give you good health. May God bring 
you to Troitsa.” Others added to these words different 
sayings, so that sometimes a traveller, in reward for a 
pleasant word, threw away a whole karablennik. 

Not infrequently these buffoons had fights with crowds 
of ragged beggars, who were hastening from towns and 
monasteries to the sloboda to get gain through the bounty 
of the Tsar. 

6t 
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Blind minstrels also passed, and tale-tellers with dulci- 
mers on their shoulders, holding the one to the other. 

All were noisy, they sang and scolded. Horses, men, 
bears, neighed, shouted, roared. The road lay through 
a dense forest. Notwithstanding the crowds, it happened 
sometimes that armed robbers fell upon merchants and 
stripped them completely. 

Robberies in the neighborhood of Moscow had in- 
creased, especially since the expulsion by oprichniks 
of whole settlements of agriculturists, whole suburbs of 
citizens. Deprived of homes and bread, these people 
joined bands of highwaymen, fortified themselves behind 
trees, and became really dangerous because they were so 
many in number. When the oprichniks caught robbers 
they hanged them without mercy; in return the robbers 
did not remain in debt when they chanced to catch an 
oprichnik. Moreover, highwaymen were not the only 
robbers on the road. ‘The buffoons and beggars, finding 
an ill-guarded train toward evening, often saved the 
highwaymen trouble. It was worst of all for mer- 
chants, who were robbed by highwaymen, buffoons, 
beggars, and drunken oprichniks. But the merchants, 
consoled by the proverb that loss and gain dwell side by 
side, ceased not from going to the sloboda, saying: 
“God is merciful, perhaps we shall get there.” It is un- 
known how it happened, but, on balancing accounts, it 
always came out that the merchants had profit. 

In the Troitsa monastery Serebryani went to confession 
and communion ; so did his servants. The archimandrite, 
in taking farewell of Nikita Romanovich, blessed him as 
if he were going to certain death. 

Three versts from the sloboda stood a military guard 
at the barrier and stopped travellers, inquiring of each 
who he was and why he was going to captivity. The 
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people, through ridicule, had put this word in place of 
sloboda, which, in former times, was equivalent to slo- 
boda (freedom). Serebryani and his servants passed a 
minute examination concerning the object of their visit. 
Then the man in command took their weapons, and four 
oprichniks mounted to conduct them. Soon the painted 
domes and fantastic, gilded roofs of the palace appeared 
in the distance. Our historian, using the testimony of 
foreign contemporaries of Ivan, speaks thus of this palace : 

“In this terrible entertainment-house Ivan devoted the 
greater part of his time to church services, so as to quiet 
his soul by incessant activity. He wished even to turn 
his palace into a monastery, and his favorites into monks ; 
he chose from the oprichniks three hundred men—the 
most wicked—these he called brothers and himself 
abbot, Prince Afanasi Vyazemski, cellarer, and Malyuta 
Skuratoff, paraclesiarch (leader of prayer); he gave 
them monks’ cowls and black robes, under which they 
wore rich kaftans shining with gold and trimmed with | 
sable ; he composed a monastic code for them, and served 
as a model in the observance of it. This monastic life 
of Ivan is described as follows. At four in the morning 
he went to the bell-tower, with his own sons and Malyuta 
Skuratoff, to ring for morning service; the brotherhood 
hastened to the church; whoso did not appear, was 
punished with eight days’ arrest. The service continued 
till six orseven o’clock. The Tsar sang, read, and prayed 
so zealously that there always remained on his forehead 
marks of violent prostrations. At eight o’clock they 
assembled again at Mass, and at ten all sat at a common re- 
past, except Ivan, who, standing, read aloud soul-saving 
instructions. Meanwhile the brotherhood ate and drank 
to their satisfaction. Each day seemed a festival, they 
spared neither wine nor meat; the remnant of the meal 
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was borne out to the square for the poor. The igumen 
(abbot) that is, the Tsar, dined afterward, conversed with 
his favorites about the law, dozed, or went to the prison to 
torture some unfortunate man. It seemed that the terri- 
ble spectacle amused him ; he returned with an appear- 
ance of heartfelt pleasure, joked, spoke more joyfully 
than usual. At eight o’clock all went to evening service ; 
at ten Ivan entered his bedchamber, where three blind 
men told him tales; he listened to them and fell asleep, 
but did not sleep long; at midnight, he rose, and his day 
began with prayer. Sometimes reports on affairs of state 
were made to him in the church; sometimes he gave 
the most cruel orders during morning service, or mass. 
The Tsar varied the monotony of this life by so-called 
circuits, he visited monasteries both near and distant, ex- 
amined fortresses on the boundaries, caught wild animals 
in the forests and deserts, loved especially bear-hunting ; 
at the same time he occupied himself with affairs every- 
where and always ; for the boyars of the country, the goy- 
ernors of the state, supposed to be clothed with full - 
powers, did not dare to decide anything without his will.” 

After he had entered the sloboda Serebryani saw that 
the palace or monastery of the sovereign was separated 
from the other buildings by a deep ditch and a wall. It 
is difficult to describe the splendor and variety of this 
dwelling. Not one window resembled another, not one 
pillar was like another in carving or painting. <A multi- 
tude of domes crowned the building ; they crowded one 
against another, were piled one upon another, or cut 
into one another, swelling like bubbles. Gold, silver, 
colored carvings like glittering scales covered the palace 
from pinnacle to foundation. When the sun shone, it 
seemed impossible to tell, from a distance, whether that 
was a palace or a cluster of gigantic flowers or fire-birds, 
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that had settled in a dense flock and had spread their 
flaming feathers to the sun. 

Not far from the palace stood the printing-court, with 
a type-foundry belonging to it, a house for typesetters 
and a special dwelling for foreign experts brought by 
Ivan from England and Germany. Farther on stretched 
endless subsidiary buildings of the palace, in which lived 
stewards with their assistants, cooks, bakers, hostlers, 
dog-keepers, falconers, and people of every occupation. 

The churches of the sloboda were shining with no 
small wealth. The splendid temple of the Mother of 
God was covered on the outside with bright paintings ; 
on every brick there shone a cross, and the building 
seemed clothed in a golden network. 

This charming view drove away for a time the dark 
thoughts which, during the journey, had not once deserted 
Serebryani. Soon an unpleasant spectacle recalled to 
the prince his position. He rode past a number of gib- 
bets standing one by another. There, too, were plat- 
forms with blocks and axes in readiness. Frames and 
gibbets, painted black, were built firmly and substantially, 
not for a day nor a year, but for many years. 

No matter how fearless a man may be, he is never 
indifferent to the thought that a near death is awaiting 
him—not a glorious death amid the clash of swords and 
the thunder of guns, but an obscure and shameful one at 
the hands of a despised executioner. It is clear that 
Serebryani, riding past the piace of execution, was unable 
to suppress his internal emotion, and that in spite of him 
it was shown on his impressionable face, for his guides 
looked at him and sneered. 

“Those are our swings, boyar,’’ said one of them, 
pointing to the gibbets; “evidently they have pleased 
thee, since thou dost not take thy eyes from them.” 
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Miheich, who was riding behind, said nothing; he 
merely whistled and shook his head. 

When they had reached the wall, the prince and his 
companions hastened to tie their horses to pillars, into 
which rings were screwed for that purpose. The newly 
arrived entered an enormous court filled with beggars, 
who prayed aloud, sang songs, and exhibited their dis- 
gusting sores. The steward of the Tsar, standing on the 
steps of the porch, distributed to them food and money 
in the name of Ivan. From time to time oprichniks 
walked through the court; some sat on benches and 
played chess or dice; others gathered in a circle, played 
svaika, and laughed loudly when anyone who had lost a 
number of times in succession was pulling out of the 
ground a deeply planted radish. ‘The dress of the oprich- 
niks presented a striking contrast to the rags of the beg- 
gars; the body-guards of the Tsar were glittering with 
gold. On the head of each one was a velvet or brocade 
cap, set with pearls and precious stones, and they all ap- 
peared as living ornaments of an enchanted castle with — 
which they formed, as it were, a single whole. 

One of the oprichniks attracted the special attention 
of Serebryani, a young man, twenty years old, of uncom- 
mon beauty, but with a disagreeable, insolent expression 
of face. He was dressed more richly than others ; wore, 
in opposition to custom, long hair ; had no beard what- 
ever, and exhibited in his manner a certain effeminate 
carelessness. His comrades, too, treated him rather 
strangely ; they addressed him as an equal, and did not 
exhibit special respect, but when he approached any 
circle the circle opened, and those sitting on the benches 
rose and yielded him a place. It seemed that they paid 
attention to him, perhaps feared him. Seeing Serebryani 
and Miheich, he surveyed them with an arrogant look, 
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called their guides, and seemed to inquire the name of 
the newly arrived. Then he squinted at Serebryani, 
gave a sneering smile, whispered something to his com- 
panions, who smiled, too, and went in different directions. 
He himself mounted the porch, and, leaning on the rail- 
ing, continued to look sneeringly at Nikita Romanovich. 
All at once a disturbance rose among the beggars. A 
dense crowd rushed straight against the prince and 
almost knocked him off his feet. The beggars ran from 
the palace with a cry ; terror was depicted on their faces. 
The prince wondered, but soon understood the cause of 
the general fright. An enormous bear was galloping 
after the beggars. In a twinkle the court was empty, 
and the prince remained alone, face to face with the bear. 
The thought of flight did not enter his head. Alone, he 
had met bears many atime. This hunt was his amuse- 
ment. He stopped, and at the moment when the bear 
had dropped his ears to the back of his head, and was ap- 
proaching to take in the prince with its forepaws, Sere- 
bryani made a motion as if to draw his sabre, but the 
sabre was not there. He had forgotten that he had given 
it to the oprichniks before entering captivity. ‘The young 
man gazing from the porch laughed. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “look for thy sabre.” 

One blow of the bear’s paw threw the prince on the 
ground ; another would have shivered his skull, but, to 
his astonishment, he did not receive the second blow, and 
felt that a stream of warm blood was flowing over him. 

“Rise up, boyar,”’ said some one, reaching him a hand. 

The prince rose and saw an oprichnik of twenty years, 
hitherto unnoticed by him, with a bloody sabre in his 
hand. The bear, with split head, was on its back, beat- 
ing the air with its paws, and dying at his feet. 

The oprichnik seemed not to be proud of his victory. ° 
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His kindly face showed marks of deep sadness. When 
he saw that the bear had not crushed the prince, he 
turned to go, without waiting for thanks, 

“Brave youth,” said Serebryani, “give me thy name 
and surname, so that I may know for whom to pray to 
God.” 

“What is my surname to thee?” answered the oprich- 
nik; ‘I like not it, God be with it.” 

Such a strange answer astonished Serebryani, but his 
saviour had already withdrawn. 

“Well, father, Nikita Romanovich,” said Miheich, rub- 
bing the blood of the bear from the prince with the skirt 
of his kaftan, “I got fright enough. Well, father, I was 
crying guh, guh! to the bear, so that he would leave 
thee and throw himself on me, when that young man, 
God give him health, opened the skull of the brute. But 
it was that beardless fellow, who is looking from the porch 
there with his oily eyes, who did all this. But whither 
have we come?” added Miheich in a whisper; “has it 
ever been seen that bears are let out from their chains in 
the middle of the Tsar’s court ?” 

The remark of Miheich was just, but the sloboda had 
its own customs, and nothing took place in it in ordinary 
fashion. 

The Tsar loved the fights of wild beasts. A number 
of bears were always kept in iron cages for fighting. But 
from time to time Ivan or his oprichniks let them out, 
tore the people with them, and were amused at the terror 
of the crowd. A man wounded by a bear was rewarded 
with money by the Tsar. If a bear killed a man, money 
was given to the man’s relatives, and his name was in- 
scribed in the obituary to be remembered in monasteries 
with other victims of the Tsar’s pleasure or anger. 

Soon stolniks came out of the palace, and told Serebry- 
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ani that the Tsar had seen him from the window and 
wished to know who he was. After they had given the 
Tsar his name the two stolniks returned and said: 

“The Tsar asks about thy health, and commands thee 
to be present at his table to-day.” 

This favor did not gladden altogether Serebryani. 
Perhaps Ivan did not know yet of his quarrel with the 
oprichniks in the village of Medvaidyevka, Perhaps, also 
(and this happened often), the Tsar concealed his anger 
for a time under the mask of kindness, so that a sudden 
punishment in the midst of a feast and rejoicing might 
seem the more terrible to the guilty one. However it 
might be, Serebryani made ready for everything and re- 
peated a prayer in his mind. 

That day was exceptional in the Alexandroff sloboda. 
The Tsar, who was preparing to visit Suzdal on a pil- 
grimage, declared in advance that he would dine with 
the brotherhood, and ordered that, besides the three 
hundred oprichniks composing his present society, four 
hundred persons additional should be invited to the 
table, so that there were seven hundred guests altogether. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FEAST. 


IN an enormous two-colored hall, between pillars 
painted in figures, were long tables in three rows; in 
each row ten tables, on each table twenty covers. For 
the Tsar, the Tsarevich, and the immediate favorites, 
tables were standing apart at the end of the hall. For 
the guests were prepared long benches covered with vel- 
vet and brocade; for the sovereign a lofty carved arm- 
chair, ornamented with pearls and clusters of diamonds. 
Two carved lions took the place of legs for the chair, 
and a double-headed eagle, with elevated wings, gilded 
and painted, formed the back. In the middle of the 
hall stood an enormous four-cornered table, with a top 
of oak planks. Strong were the thick planks, strong the 
turned legs on which the top rested; they had to bear 
a whole mountain of silver and gold plate. There were 
cast bowls, which four men raised with difficulty by their 
ornamented handles, and heavy cups and goblets inlaid 
with pearl, and plates of various sizes with stamped or- 
naments. There were heart-shaped goblets, and cups of 
ostrich eggs, and horns of wild oxen setin gold. Among 
the dishes and cups stood golden beakers of strange form, 
representing bears, lions, cocks, peacocks, storks, uni- 
corns, giraffes. And all these heavy dishes, vessels, gob- 
lets, cups, beakers, ladles, animals, and birds were heaped 
up in a wedge-shaped mass, the point of which almost 
touched the ceiling. 

qo 
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A brilliant throng of courtiers entered in order and took 
their places on the benches. On the tables at this time 
there were no dishes save salt-cellars, pepper-boxes and 
vinegar-cruets ; and of food only dishes of cold meat 
with vegetable oil, salted cucumbers, cream, and sour milk 
in wooden bowls. 

The oprichniks sat down but did not begin dinner, wait- 
ing for the sovereign. 

Soon the stolniks entered the hall in pairs and stood at 
the Tsar’s chair ; after the stolniks came the steward and 
the cupbearer. 

At last the trumpet sounded, the bells of the palace rang, 
and, with slow steps, entered the Tsar himself, Ivan 
Vassilyevich. He was tall, well-formed, with broad 
shoulders. His long brocade garment, covered with 
figures, was bordered along the front and at the bottom of 
the skirt with pearls and precious stones. A costly ring 
necklace was ornamented with enamelled representations 
of the Mother of God, the apostles, and the prophets. A 
large figured cross hung from his neck on a gold chain, 
The high heels of his red morocco boots were shod with 
silver half-circles. Nikita Romanovich noted a terrible 
change in Ivan. His well-formed face was still beautiful, 
but the features were more sharply defined, the aquiline 
nose had grown somehow more prominent, the eyes 
burned with a gloomy light, and on his forehead were 
wrinkles which had not been there formerly. The scant 
hair of the beard and mustache astonished the prince 
more than all. Ivan was thirty-five years of age, but he 
seemed far beyond forty. The expression of his face had 
changed as completely as changes a building after a fire. 
The house is still there, but the ornamentation has fallen, 
the gloomy windows have an ominous stare, and in the 
empty chambers something uncanny has fixed its abode. 
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Nevertheless, when Ivan looked with kindness, his 
glance was still attractive. His smile enchanted even 
those who knew him well and were disgusted with his evil 
deeds. With such a happy exterior Ivan joined an un- 
common giftof speech. It happened that virtuous people, 
listening to the Tsar, grew convinced of the inevitable- 
ness of his awful measures and, while he was speaking, 
believed in the justice of his executions. 

When Ivan appeared all rose and bowed low to him. 
The Tsar passed slowly between the rows of the tables to 
his place and surveyed with a glance the assembly ; he 
bowed low on all sides; then read aloud a long prayer, 
made the sign of the cross, blessed the repast, and sank 
into the chair, All, save the cupbearer and the six 
stolniks, followed his example. 

The multitude of servants, in velvet kaftans of violet 
color with gold embroidery, stood in front of the sover- 
eign, bowed before him to their girdles, and went out in 
pairs for the food. Soon they returned, bringing two hun- 
dred roast swans on platters of gold. 

With this the dinner began. 

It came to Serebryani to sit not far from the Tsar to- 
gether with zemski boyars ; that is, with such as did not be- 
long to the oprichina, but who, through their high rank, 
were honored on that occasion with a place at the table of 
thesovereign. Some of these Serebryani knew before his 
departure to Lithuania. He could see from his place the 
Tsar himself, and all who were at his table. Nikita 
Romanovich grew sad when he compared the Ivan whom 
he had left five years before with the Ivan sitting now in 
the circle of his new favorites. 

Serebryani turned with a question to his neighbor, one 
of those with whom he was acquainted formerly : 
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“Who is that youth sitting at the right hand of the 
Tsar, so pale and gloomy ?”’ 

“That is the Tsarevich, Ivan Ivanovich,” answered the 
boyar, and looking around on every side, he added ina 
whisper: “God have mercy onus! He is not like his 
grandfather, but his father, and his heart is filled with 
rage not in the measure of his years; there will be no 
pleasure to us from his reign.” 

“And that black-eyed young man at the end of the 
table, with such an affable look? His features are 
familiar, but I do not remember where I saw him.” 

“You saw him, prince, five years ago, a guard at the 
court of the sovereign; but he has gone far since that 
time, and he will go farin the future. Thatis Boris Fyo- 
dorovich Godunoff, the favorite counsellor of the Tsar. 
Dost thou see,” continued the boyar, lowering his voice, 
“near him that broad-shouldered, red-haired man, with 
frowning brows, who is taking swan? That is Grigori 
Lukyanovich Skuratoff-Bailski, surnamed Malyuta. He 
is the friend, crony, and excutioner of the sovereign. Here 
in the monastery he is made, Lord forgive us, leader of 
prayer. It seems that the sovereign takes no step with- 
out him, but let Boris Fyodorovich say a word, then it 
will come out not as Malyuta says, but as Boris says. 
And see there that stripling, just like a pretty girl, who 
brings wine tothe Tsar, that is Fyodor Aleksaievich 
Basmanoff.” 

“That one?” asked Serebryani, recognizing the 
woman-like youth whose exterior had struck him in the 
courtyard, and whose unexpected joke had nearly cost 
him his life. 

“The very same. But how the Tsar loves him ! it seems 
he could not live without him ; but if there is a serious 
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question, with whom will he counsel? Not with him, but 
Boris.” 

“Yes,” said Serebryani, examining Godunoff, “now I 
remember him. Did he not bear the Tsar’s quiver?” 

“Yes, prince, he did, indeed. That seems a small office; 
how was he to reach this place? Well, it happened once 
during a hunt that they fell to shooting arrows at a mark; 
the ambassador of the Khan, Devlet Murza, was present. 
Whenever he shot an arrow he put itinto a Tartar cap 
placed on a staff a hundred yards from the Tsar's tent; 
the affair was after dinner, and many goblets had passed 
around the table. Behold, Ivan Vassilyevich rose and 
said: ‘Give me my bow. I will hit not worse than the 
Tartar.’ The Tartar was delighted. ‘ Hit, father Tsar,’ 
said he, ‘mine goes one thousand horses, and what does 
thine go? That means, in our language, what is thy 
wager?’ ‘Thetownof Ryazan,’ said the Tsar, and added: 
‘Give me my bow.’ Boris rushes to the hitching-post 
where the horse is standing with the quiver, springs into 
the saddle ; but we see that the horse rears, stands on™ 
two legs, seizes the bit, rushes away, disappears with 
Boris. In a quarter of an hour Boris returns, the quiver 
and bow-strings are rent, the bow in two pieces, the arrows 
are gone, Boris with head bleeding. He springs from the 
horse and to the feet of the Tsar: ‘I am at fault, Gosudar; 
I could not hold the horse; I did not guard thy arms.’ 
Meanwhile the fumes had begun to leave the Tsar’s head. 
‘Well, clumsy fellow,’ said he, “thou wilt keep my arms 
no longer, but I will shoot from no bow but my own,’ 
From that day Boris has been rising, and thou wilt see, 
prince, to what he will rise yet. And what a man he is,” 
said the boyar, looking at Godunoff, “he never puts him- 
self forward, is always in his place ; he is never stubborn, 
never contradicts the Tsar, goes his own course by a wind- 
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- Ing path, is not involved in any bloody affair, has nothing 
to do with the death of any man. Around him blood is 
just gushing, but he is as pure and white as an infant, is not 
even inscribed in the oprichina. That one there,” con- 
tinued he, pointing to a man with anevil smile, “is Alexai 
Basmanoff, the father of Fyodor; farther on is Vassily 
Gryazny, and beyond is Father Levki, archimandrite 
of Chudoff monastery. Lord pardon him, he is not 
a pastor of the Church but a truckler to the pas- 
sions of men.” Serebryani listened with curiosity and 
sorrow. 

“Tell me, boyar,” inquired he, “who is that tall man 
with curly locks and black eyes, about thirty years old. 
See, he has already emptied the fourth goblet, one after 
another, yes, and such goblets! He is strong in drink, 
it is not to be denied—but he seems to have no joy of his 
drink. See how he frowns, and his eyes blaze like light- 
ning. But has he lost his mind? See how he cuts the 
tablecloth with his knife.” 

“ H’m, you must know him, I think ; he was one of ours. 
’Tis true he has changed since he became an oprichnik, to 
the disgrace of all boyars. He is Prince Afanasi Ivano- 
vich Vyazemski, the most daring of all; but he’ll not save 
his head. He has lost himself since love struck his 
heart. He sees nothing, hears nothing, talks to himself 
like a madman, and in presence of the Tsar utters such 
speeches that at times it is terrible. But so far every- 
thing has passed without trouble; the sovereign is sorry 
forhim. But they say that love was the reason why he » 
joined the oprichniks.”’ 

The boyar bent toward Serebryani, wishing probably 
to tell him of Vyazemski more in detail, but at that junc- 
ture one of the stolniks came, and said, placing before 
Serebryani a plate of roast : 
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“Nikita, the great sovereign has favored thee with a 
dish from his own table.” 

The prince rose, and following the custom, bowed low 
to the Tsar. 

Then all who were at the same table rose and bowed 
to Serebryani, congratulating him on the sovereign’s favor. 
Serebryani had to thank each with a separate obeisance. 

Meanwhile, the stolnik returned to the Tsar and said 
to him, bowing to the girdle: 

“Great sovereign, Nikita has received the dish, and 
beats with the forehead.” 

When the swans were eaten the servants left the hall 
in pairs, and returned with three hundred roast peacocks, 
the open tails of which were swinging in fan-form, each 
over the dish on whichit was placed. After the peacocks 
came patés of meat, chicken, and fish, with fritters and 
every kind of pastry. While the guests were eating the 
servants brought goblets of mead, cherry brandy, juniper 
wine, bird-cherry wine. Others brought various foreign 
wines, Romanée, Rhine wine, and Malvoisie. Special 
stolniks passed up and down between the rows, to inspect 
and indicate tables. 

Opposite Serebryani sat an old boyar on whom the 
Tsar, as the phrase was, “held anger.”” The boyar fore- 
saw trouble for himself, but knew not of what kind, and 
awaited in calmness his fate. To the astonishment of all 
the cupbearer, Fyodor Basmanoff, brought him a goblet 
of wine with his own hands. 

“Vassily,”’ said Basmanoff, ‘‘ the great sovereign favors 
thee with a cup.” 

The old man rose, bowed to Ivan, and drank the wine. 
Basmanoff returned to the Tsar and said : 

“Vassily drank the wine, and beats with the fore- 
head.” 
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All rose and bowed to the old man, they were waiting 
for his bow, but the boyar stood motionless. His breath- 
ing stopped, he shuddered throughout his whole body. 
Suddenly his eyes were charged with blood, his face 
grew blue, and he fell to the floor. 

“The boyar is drunk,” said Ivan Vassilyevich, “ bear 
him forth,” 

A whisper ran through the assembly, the zemski boyars 
exchanged glances, and dropped their eyes to their plates, 
not daring to utter a word. 

Serebryani shuddered. Not long before he did not 
believe the stories of Ivan’s cruelty, now he was witness 
of his terrible vengeance. 

“Does not such a fate await me?” thought he. 
Meanwhile they carried out the old man, and the dinner 
continued as if nothing had happened. The dulcimers 
sounded, bells rang, the courtiers talked loudly and 
laughed. The servants, who had been in velvet, ap- 
peared now in brocade. This change of costume was 
one of the luxuries of the Tsar’s dinners. On the tables 
they placed first a variety of ices; then storks with 
spices, pickled capons with ginger, boneless chickens, 
and ducks with cucumbers. Later were brought a 
variety of sauces and three kinds of chicken soup, white, 
black, and saffron. After the soups were served wood- 
cocks with cream, goose with wheat, heathcocks with 
crocus, 

Next came an interval during which they brought the 
guests mead, berry-wine, and foreign wines, Alicant, 
Bastard, and Malvoisie. 

Conversation grew louder, laughter more frequent, 
heads were growing dizzy. Serebryani, while scanning 
the faces of oprichniks, saw at a distant table the young 
man who, some hours before, had saved him from the - 
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bear. The prince asked his neighbors who he was, but 
no one of the zemski boyars knew him. The young 
oprichnik, leaning forward, had put his elbow on the table, 
and resting his head upon his hand, sat pensively, taking 
no part in the general rejoicing. The prince wished to 
inquire of a passing servant, but, suddenly, he heard be- 
hind him : 
“Nikita, the great sovereign favors thee with a cup.” 
Serebryani quivered. Behind him, with an insolent 
smile, stood Fyodor Basmanoff and handed him the cup. 
Without hesitating a moment, the prince bowed to the 
Tsar, and drained the cup tothe last drop. All looked 
on him with curiosity, he expected inevitable death him- 
self, and wondered that he did not feel the action of the 
poison. Instead of trembling and cold, a beneficent 
warmth passed through his veins and drove from his face 
the involuntary paleness. The drink sent by the Tsar 
was old and pure Baste. It became clear to Serebryani 
that the Tsar had either forgiven him, or did not yet 
know of his offence against the oprichniks, 
The feast had already continued more than four hours, 
and the dinner was but a half-dinner. Never had the 
lemon sauce, the spitted kidneys, the carp and mutton 
been such a success. Especial wonderment was roused 
by gigantic fish caught in the Arctic Sea and sent to the 
sloboda from the Solovetski monastery. These fish had 
been brought in enormous casks, the journey occupied a 
number of weeks. The fish could scarcely find room on 
the silver and gold platters, which were brought into the 
hall by a number of men together. The inventive art of 
the cooks appeared here in full splendor. Sturgeon 
were cut and placed on platters in such fashion that they 
resembled cocks with outspread pinions, winged serpents 
with open jaws. Good and full of taste were the rabbits 
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with vermicelli, and the guests, no matter how much 
they had eaten, did not let the quails with garlic sauce 
pass, nor the larks with onion and crocus. But, behold, 
at a sign from the stolniks salt, pepper, vinegar, were re- 
moved from the table and all the meat dishes. The ser- 
vants went out in pairs and returned in new costume. 
They had replaced the brocade dolmans with summer 
coats of white satin embroidered with silver and trimmed 
with sable. This dress was still more beautiful and 
richer than the other two. Dressed in this fashion they 
brought into the halla Kremlin of sugar weighing five 
poods (180 pounds) and placed it on the Tsar’s table. 
This Kremlin was cast with great art. The indented 
walls, towers, and even infantry and horsemen were rep- 
resented carefully. Similar Kremlins, only smaller, about 
three poods in weight, ornamented the other tables. 
After the Kremlins they brought in about one hundred 
gilded and painted trees on which, instead of fruit, were 
hanging confectionery, cakes, and gingerbreads. At the 
same time there appeared on the tables lions, eagles, and 
all kinds of birds formed of sugar. Between the Krem- 
lins and the birds there rose piles of apples, berries, and 
nuts. But noone touched the fruit, all were sated. Some 
finished goblets of Romanée, more for appearance’s sake 
than because of thirst, others slumbered leaning on the 
table ; many were under the benches; all without ex- 
ception had ungirded themselves and unbuttoned their 
kaftans, the manner of each man was indicated more 
clearly. 

The Tsar ate almost nothing. During the dinner he 
uttered opinions frequently, joked and spoke graciously 
with those around him. His face was not changed at the 
end of the dinner. The samemight be said of Godunoff. 
Boris Fyodorovich, it appeared, did not refuse a dainty . 
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dish nor a cup of strong wine; he was gladsome, enter- 
tained the Tsar and his favorites with wise conversation, 
but never forgot himself. The features of Boris appeared, 
now, asat the beginning of the dinner, a mixture of pene- 
tration, calculated modesty, and self-confidence. Survey- 
ing with quick eye the crowd of tipsy and drowsy court- 
iers, young Godunoff smiled imperceptibly, and contempt 
flitted over his face. 

The Tsarevich Ivan drank much, ate little, was silent, 
listened, and all at once would interrupt a speaker with an 
impertinent or offensive jest. Malyuta Skuratoff suffered 
more than any from him, though Gregori Lukyanovich did 
not seem like a man to bear ridicule. His exterior put 
terror into the least timid. His forehead waslow and con- 
tracted, his hair began almost at his brows, but in contrast 
his cheek-bones and his jaws were developed beyond 
measure ; his skull, narrow in front, passed without any 
gradation into a sort of broad kettle at his poll, and behind 
his ears there were such protuberances that the ears 
seemed sunken. His eyes, of indefinite color, did not look — 
straight at any one, but terror came upon the man who met 
the dim glance of them suddenly. It seemed that no 
magnanimous feeling, no thought beyond the circle of 
brute impulse, could penetrate that narrow brain covered 
with a thick skull and dense bristles. In the expression 
of that face there was something implacable and giving 
no hope. Looking on Malyuta it was felt that every en- 
deavor to find in hima human side would be useless. 
And, in fact, he separated himself morally from all men ; 
he lived among them apart, he refused every friendship, all 
agreeable relations, he ceased to be a man, and made 
himself Ivan’s dog, ready to rend without distinction 
whomever his master might indicate. 

The only bright side of Malyuta seemed his ardent 
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love for his son, young Maksim Skuratoff; but this 
was the love of a wild beast, an unconscious love, 
though rising to self-denial. The ambition of Malyuta 
doubled it. Coming himself from a low estate, being an 
tll-born man, he was tortured with envy at sight of bril- 
hancy and distinction, and wished to elevate, at least, his 
posterity, beginning with his son. The thought that 
Maksim, whom he loved the more strongly since he knew 
no other blood attachments, would always stand in the 
eyes of people lower than those proud boyars, whom he, 
Malyuta, was executing by tens, reduced him to madness. 
He endeavored to attain, with gold, honors inaccessible to 
him by birth, and with redoubled delight gave himself 
over to murders ; he took vengeance on the hated boyars, 
growing rich with the plunder of their property and as- 
cending in the favor of the Tsar; dreamed of elevating 
also his cherishedson. But, apart from these calculations, 
blood was for him a necessity and an enjoyment. Many 
deaths did he accomplish with his own hands, and the 
chronicles relate that, sometimes, after an execution, he 
would cut corpses himself with an axe, and throw them to 
thedogsto beeaten. ‘To complete the sketch of this per- 
son it is necessary to add that, notwithstanding mental lim- 
itations, he, like a beast of prey, was cunning in the high- 
est degree. In battle he was distinguished by desperate 
daring ; in his relations with men he was suspicious, like 
every slave who has happened into undeserved honor, and 
no man knew how to remember an offence like Malyuta 
Grigori Lukyanovich Skuratoff-Bailsk1. 

Such was the man at whom the Tsarevich had cast a 
sneer incautiously. 

An especial occasion gave Ivan Ivanovich the opportu- 
nity to sneer. Malyuta, tormented with envy and ambi- 
tion, had struggled long for the rank of boyar, but the ° 
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Tsar respecting, sometimes, customs, did not wish to de- 
grade the highest Russian rank in the person of his low- 
born favorite, and left his intrigues without notice. 
Skuratoff decided to bring himself to the mind of Ivan. 
That very day, when the Tsar was issuing from his cham- 
ber, he beat to him with the forehead, recounted all his ~ 
services, and in reward requested the cap of a boyar. 
Ivan heard him patiently to the end, laughed, and called 
him a dog. Now, at table, the Tsarevich reminded 
Malyuta of his unsuccessful petition, The Tsarevich 
would not have reminded him had he known Grigori 
Lukyanovich better. 

Malyuta was silent and became pale. The Tsar 
noted with dissatisfaction the unfriendly relations be- 
tween Malyuta and the Tsarevich. To change the con- 
versation he turned to Vyazemski. 

“Afanasi,” said he, half graciously, half in derision, 
“how long wilt thou be in mourning? I recognize not 
my good oprichnik, or has love, the fierce serpent, de- 
voured thee completely ?” 3 

““Vyazemski is not an oprichnik,” remarked the 
Tsarevich. ‘‘ He sighs like a fair maiden. Thou, my 
sovereign father, should order a gown to be put on him 
and to shave him like Fedka Basmanoff, or order him to 
sing with the dulcimer—the dulcimer, I think, would be 
more fitting for him than the sabre.” 

“Tsarevich !” cried Vyazemski, “if thou wert five 
years older, and if thou wert not the son of the sovereign, 
for this dishonor I would call thee out in Moscow to the 
Troitskaya Square ; we should make a trial, thou and 
I. God himself would decide which was the man to 
wield the sabre, and which to play on the dulcimer.” 

““Afonka!”’ said the Tsar severely, “ forget not before 
whom thou art holding speech.” 
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“Father, Lord Ivan Vassilyevich,” answered Vya- 
zemski boldly, “if I am guilty before thee, give command 
to hew off my head, but I will not let the Tsarevich insult 
me.” 

“No,” said more mildly Ivan Vassilyevich, who for- 
gave Vyazemski his outbursts because of his bravery; 
“too early to hew off Afon’s head. Let him stay longer 
in the service of the Tsar. Better, Afon, I will tell thee 
a tale which blind Filka related last night : 

“In famous Rostoff, in the beautiful town, lived the 
good hero Alyosha Popovich. He loved, more than life, 
a young princess ; her name I remember not, but the 
princess was married to old Tugarin Zmievich, and no 
matter how Popovich begged, he got naught save refusals 
from her. ‘I love thee not, gallant hero,’ said she, ‘I 
love only my husband, my darling old Zmievich.’ ‘Well,’ 
said Alyosha, ‘but thou wilt love me, too, White Swan.’ 
He took twelve trusty servants, his own men, burst into 
the chamber of Zmievich, and bore away the young wife. 
‘Glory to thee, gallant hero,’ said the wife, ‘if thou wert 
able to love me, thou wert able also to win me with the 
sword ; and I love thee now more than life, or the world, 
more than my vile husband, old Zmievich.’ 

“Well, Afonya,” added the Tsar, looking fixedly at 
Vyazemski, “how does the tale of blind Filka seem to 
ance ? 

Vyazemski listened eagerly to the words of Ivan 
Vassilyevich, they fell into his soul like sparks on grain 
sheaves in a drying shed ; passion blazed up in his breast, 
his eyes were burning with fire. 

“ Afanasi,” continued the Tsar, “these days I am 
going to pray in Suzdal, but go thou to Moscow, to 
Boyar Drujina Andreevich Morozoff ; inquire for his 
health ; tell him that I have sent thee to remove from - 
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him my anger—but take,” added he significantly, “for 
distinction’s sake, plenty of oprichniks.” 

Serebryani saw from his seat how Vyazemski changed in 
the face, and how a wild delight flashed over his features 
but he could not hear what passed between the prince 
and Ivan Vassilyevich. 

If Nikita Romanovich could have known why Vya- 
zemski was rejoicing he would have forgotten the near- 
ness Of the sovereign, he would have snatched from the 
wall a sharp sabre, and laid open Afanasi Ivanovich’s 
head. Nikita Romanovich would have destroyed his 
own head too, but the sounding dulcimers, the palace 
bells, and the talk of the oprichniks saved him. He 
learned not the cause of Vyazemski’s joy. 

At last Ivan rose. All the courtiers buzzed like bees 
roused in their hive. Whosoever was able rose to his 
feet, and all in turn began to approach the Tsar, to re- 
ceive from him dried plums, which he gave to the brother- 
hood from his own hands. 

At this time an oprichnik, who was not in the number 
of the feasters, pushed through the throng and began to 
whisper something in the ear of Malyuta Skuratoff. 
Malyuta flushed up, and rage was depicted on his face. 
This did not escape the keen eyes of the Tsar. Ivan 
asked explanation. 

“Gosudar,” cried Malyuta, “an unheard-of affair! 
Treason, rebellion against thy Grace!” 

At the word “treason” the Tsar paled, and his eyes 
gleamed. 

“Gosudar,” continued Malyuta, “the other day I sent 
a-party around Moscow to see if the people observed thy 
commands, when suddenly an unknown boyar and his 
servants fell upon the men. Many they beat to death, 
and wounded my equerry grievously. He ishere himself, 
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he is standing outside the door, terribly wounded. Is it 
thy command to call him ?” 

Ivan surveyed with a glance the oprichniks; on all 
faces he read anger and indignation. Then his features 
took an expression of a certain strange satisfaction, and 
he said in a calm voice: 

“Call him.” 

Soon the throng parted, and Matvei Homyak with 
bandaged head walked in. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JUDGMENT. 


Homyak had not washed the blood from his face, he 
had stained with blood, purposely, both his clothing and 
the bandage on his head. “ Let the Tsar see,” said he, 
‘how they have beaten his servant.” 

Approaching Ivan he dropped down, and waited on his 
knees for permission to speak. 

All looked with curiosity on Homyak. The Tsar 
broke the silence first. 

‘“‘ Against whom dost thou make petition ?” asked he; 
“how was the affair? Tell in order.” 

“ Against whom doI make petition, I know not myself, 
orthodox Tsar. He did not tell me, the dog, his birth - 
or his race. But I beat the forehead to thy Grace on ac- 
count of the beating and maiming inflicted on me.” 

General attention was redoubled. All held breath, 
Homyak continued : 

“We came, Gosudar, in our circuit to the village of Me- 
dvaidyevka, when suddenly they, the outcasts, whence- 
ever they came, dashed upon us with a rush ; falling like 
snow on the head, they stabbed and hewed down about 
ten men, and bound the rest ; their boyar, the bandit, in- 
tended to hang us all, but two robbers whom we had 
seized in our circuit he unbound and set free.” 

Homyak was silent and arranged the bloody bandage 
on his head. A murmur of incredulity ran through the 
crowd of oprichniks, 
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The story seemed impossible. The Tsar was in doubt. 

“Stop there. Art thou telling the truth, young man?” 
asked he, piercing Homyak through with his eagle eye, 
“was not thy head full, Wert thou not maimed in 
drink ?” 

“Iam _ ready to kiss the cross in behalf of my truth, 
Gosudar; I lay down my head as surety for my speech.” 

“But tell, why did not the unknown boyar hang 
thee 2°’ 

“It must be that he changed his mind, he hanged no 
one; he only gave command to beat us all with 
whips.” 

A murmur ran through the assembly, 

“ But were there many in thy party?” 

“Fifty men, I was the fifty-first.” 

“And were there many of them ? 

“No use in hiding a fault; they were fewer, about 
twenty or thirty.” 

“And ye gave yourselves to be tied and flogged like 
old women? What fright fell upon you? Did your 
hands wither, or did your souls go into your heels? It 
deserves laughter indeed! And what kind of a boyar 
attacked oprichniks in the middle of the clear day ? Im- 
possible! they would like perhaps to destroy the opri- 
china, but it burns! They would devour me, I suppose, 
but their teeth will not bite. Listen ; if thou wish to find 
credit with me, give the name of that boyar ; if not, confess 
thy untruth. If thou give not his name and confess not, 
young man, thou'lt not prosper.” 

“‘ Gosudar,” answered the equerry with firmness, “God 
sees I speak truth. To take my life thou art free, I fear 
not death, I fear crookedness ; and in support of this I 
turn to all thy warriors.” 

Here he surveyed with his eyes the oprichniks, as if. - 
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calling them to witness; suddenly his glance met the 
glance of Serebryani. 

It is difficult to describe what took place in the soul 
of Homyak. Astonishment, doubt, and finally malicious 
delight were expressed on his countenance. 

“ Gosudar,” said herising, “if, ’tis thy wish to know who 
fell on us, hewed down our comrades, and gave orders to 
lash them with whips, command that boyar to give his 
name and the name of his father.” 

All eyes were turned on Serebryani. The Tsar raised 
his hairless brows and looked at him fixedly, but spoke 
not a word. Nikita Romanovich stood motionless, calm 
and pale. 

“Nikita,” said the Tsar at last, pronouncing each word 
slowly, “come hither. Stand up toanswer. Dost know 
this man ?” 

“IT know him, Gosudar.” 

“ Didst thou fall upon him and his comrades ? 

“ Gosudar, this man himself, with his comrades, fell upon 
a village ti 

Homyak interrupted the prince. In order to destroy 
an enemy he decided not to spare himself. 

“Gosudar,’”’ said he, “believe not the boyar; he 
attacks me foully, thinking that, I being a small man, the 
truth between us may not become known; but order an 
inquisition of my comrades, or command that the boyar 
and I be both put to sharp torture, and the truth between 
us will appear.” 

Serebryani looked with contempt on Homyak. ‘“ Gos- 
udar,” said he, “I make no denial in my case; I at- 
tacked this man, I gave command to lash him and his 
comrades with whips, because s 

‘Enough !” said Ivan Vassilyevich sternly. “ Answer 
my questions : 
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“ Didst thou know, when attacking them, that they were 
my oprichniks ?” 

“T did not know, Gosudar.”’ 

“And when thou wert going to hang them, did they 
declare themselves,” 

~ They did.” 

“Why didst thou change thy mind about hanging 
them ?” 

“That thy judges, Gosudar, might examine them first.” 

“Why didst thou not send them to my judges, at the 
very beginning?” 

Serebryani did not find an answer. 

The Tsar fixed upon him an inquiring glance, and tried 
to penetrate to the very depth of his soul. 

“Thou didst not change thy mind, from hanging,” said 
he, “so as to give them to the judges; but, thou didst 
change thy mind because they declared to thee that they 
were the Tsar’s men and thou,” continued Ivan, with in- 
creasing anger, “knowing that they were my men, gave 
orders to beat them with whips?” 

“ Gosudar , 

“Enough!” thundered Ivan. “ The examination is 
ended. Brotherhood,” continued he, turning to his 
favorites, ‘“say, what does the boyar, Prince Nikita, deserve? 
Speak as ye think, I wish to know what each one thinks.” 

Ivan’s voice was confident, his glance said that he in 
his heart had decided already the fate of the prince, and 
‘that woe awaits him whose sentence shall be milder than 
his own, 

“But speak, men,” commanded he, raising his voice, 
“what does Nikita deserve?” 

“‘ Death! ”’ answered the Tsarevich. 

“Death!” repeated Skuratoff, Gryazny, Father Levki, 
and both Basmanoffs. 
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“So let him receive death,” said Ivan coolly, “for it is 
written: ‘Whoso takes the sword shall perish by the 
sword.’ Take him, attendants.” 

Serebryani bowed in silence to Ivan. A number of 
men surrounded him at once, and led him out of the 
hall. 

Many followed them to look at the execution, others 
remained. A subdued conversation was heard in the 
hall. The Tsar turned to the oprichniks. 

“Brotherhood, was my judgment just?” asked he. 

“Just, just,” was heard among the nearer oprichniks. 

“Just, just,” repeated the remoter ones. 

“Unjust,” said one voice. 

The oprichniks were excited. 

“Who said that? Who uttered the word? Who says 
that the judgment of the Gosudar is unjust?” was 
heard on every side. 

On all countenances astonishment was depicted, all 
eyes gleamed with indignation. Only one, the most 
savage of all, did not exhibit anger. Malyuta was as 
pale as death. 

“Who says that my judgment was unjust!” asked 
Ivan, endeavoring to give his features the calmest ex- 
pression. ‘Let him who spoke step out before my face.” 

‘““Gosudar,” said Malyuta, in powerful excitement, 
“among thy good servants there are many drunk at this 
moment, many who speak without asking their reason ; 
do not command that this feaster be sought, Gosudar, ° 
He will grow sober, he will not believe that he uttered 
such a word when in drink.”’ 

The Tsar glanced with distrust on Malyuta. 

“Father Paraclesiarch,” said he, with a laugh, “ is it 
long since thy heart has grown mild?” 3 

“ Gosudar,” continued Malyuta, “ do not command.” 
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But it was already too late. 

Malyuta’s son stepped forward and stood reverentially 
before Ivan. Maksim Skuratoff was that same oprichnik 
who had saved Serebryani from the bear. 

“So, Maksimushka, thou art he who condemns my judg- 
ment,” said Ivan, looking with evil smile now on the 
father, and now on the son. “Well, speak, Maksi- 
mushka ; why was my judgment not to thy heart ?”’ 

“Because, Gosudar, thou didst not hear Serebryani 
to the end, thou didst not give him time to justify him- 
self, thou didst not ask him even why he wanted to hang 
Homyak.” 

“Do not listen to him, Gosudar,” begged Malyuta, “he 
is drunk ; thou seest he is drunk. Do not listen to him. 
Be off, reveller ! see, how drunk thou art. Be off, with 
thy head!” 

“Maksim drank neither wine nor mead,” remarked the 
Tsarevich maliciously. “I looked at him the whole 
time, and he did not even moisten his mustache.” 

Malyuta looked at the Tsarevich with a glance before 
which any man would have trembled ; but the Tsarevich 
counted himself unassailable by Malyuta’s vengeance, 
The second son of Grozni,* the heir to the throne, gave 
place in himself to almost all the vices of his father, and 
evil example had dulled more and more what good there 
was in him. Ivan Ivanovich had no knowledge of pity. 

“Yes,” added he, sneering, “ Maksim ate not, neither 
did he drink at dinner. Our life is not tohis heart. My 
father’s oprichina is odious to him.” 

During this conversation Boris Godunoff did not take 
his eyes from Ivan. He seemed to be studying the ex- 
pression of his face ; at length unobserved, and in quiet, 
he left the hall. 


* Grozni= Terrible, z.e., Ivan the Terrible. 
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Malyuta threw himself at the feet of the sovereign. 

“Father, Gosudar Ivan Vassilyevich,” said he, seizing 
the skirt of the Tsar’s robe ; “this morning I, a stupid 
fool, an untutored boor, asked thee to favor me with the 
rank of boyar. Where was my reason? Whither had 
my human sense gone? Is it for me, a vile slave, to 
wear the cap of a boyar? Forget, Gosudar, my foolish 
words, command that the kaftan embroidered with gold 
be stripped from me, dress me in bark-matting, only par- 
don Maksim his guilt. He is young, Gosudar, foolish, he 
does not understand what he says. And if any one be 
executed, command that I be executed; I, fool, should 
not have let my son drink till he was drunk. Permit me, 
Gosudar ; I will lay my stupid head on the block. Com- 
mand, and straightway I will raise hands on myself.” 

It was pitiful to see how Malyuta’s face was contorted, 
how despair was written on features which hitherto had 
expressed naught save ferocity. 

The Tsar laughed. . 

“There is no reason to execute either thee or thy son, 
Maksim is right.” 

“What sayest thou, Gosudar,” cried Malyuta, “how 
was Maksim right ?” and joyful wonderment was appear- 
ing in a foolish smile, but vanished in an instant, for it 
seemed to him that the Tsar was trifling. 

These sudden changes on the face of Malyuta were so 
uncommon that the Tsar, looking at him, began to laugh 
again. 

“Maksim is right,” repeated he, assuming his former 
serious manner. “I was hasty. It cannot be that Sere- 
bryani, of his own free will, did anything against me. I 
remember Nikita before the Lithuanian war. I loved 
him always. He was a good servant of mine. Out- 
casts,’ continued the Tsar, turning to Gryazny and 
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Basmanoff, “ye are the men who are ever urging me to 
shed blood. Had ye too little of killing already? My 
good boyar must be destroyed. Why stand there, ye 
beasts? run; stop the execution! But, no. It is too 
late; I think his head has flown off already. Ye will 
pay me for his blood, all of you.” 

“Not too late, Gosudar,” said Godunoff, returning to 
the hall; “I ordered them to delay the execution of Sere- 
bryani. There is no pattern for mercy, Gosudar, and I 
know that thou art merciful, and sometimes dost sentence 
and forgive the guilty. But Serebryani has his head on 
the block; the executioner, with coat off and sleeves 
rolled up, stands waiting for thy command.” 

Ivan’s face brightened. 

“Boris,” said he, “come hither, my good servant. 
Thou alone knowest my heart ; thou alone knowest that 
I shed blood not for pleasure, but to destroy treason ; 
thou dost not count me a maneater. Come hither, 
Fyodorovich ; I will embrace thee.” 

Godunoff inclined; the Tsar kissed him on the head. 

“Come hither, too, Maksim ; I will permit thee to kiss 
my hand. Thou dost eat bread and salt and carve truth, 
Do the same for the future. Issue to him three times 
forty sables for a mantle.” 

Maksim bowed to the floor and kissed the Tsar’s hand. 

“What wages come to thee?” asked Ivan. 

“The ordinary wages of men in the ranks.”’ 

“T will make thee equal with men in command; thou 
shalt have food and every expenditure the same as they. 
But thou hast, I see, something turning on thy tongue; 
speak without bashfulness ; ask what thou wishest.”’ 

“Gosudar, I have not deserved thy great favor; I am 
unworthy of a rich robe; there are older than I. For 
one thing I beg, Gosudar. Send me to the war in Lithu-. 
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ania; send me to Livonia. Or send me to Ryazan to 
fight against Tartars.”’ 

Something of the nature of suspicion appeared in 
Ivan’s eyes. 

“What has made thee wish so much to go to war, 
young man? Or has life in the sloboda grown irksome 
to thee?” 

“It has, Gosudar.”’ 

“How is that?” asked Ivan, looking fixedly at Maksim. 

Malyuta did not let his son give answer, but said: 

“Gosudar, he would like to win thy favor; to receive 
a griven on a gold chain from thy hands. There is hot 
blood in him, Gosudar ; that is why he begs to go against 
the Tartars or the Germans,” 

“Not for that does he ask to go,” interrupted the 
Tsarevich, “but to have his own will. Ido not wish, says 
he, to be an oprichnik, and therefore I will not be one. 
Let it be as I wish, not as the Tsar wishes.” 

“ That's how it is,” said Ivan sneeringly. “So, thou, 
Maksimushka, art trying to outdo me? See what a 
hero thou art. Indeed, how could I, poor man, struggle 
against thee. Well, if thou wilt not be an oprichnik I 
order thee to be made a zornik, if it please thee.” 

“Gosudar,” Malyuta hastened to say, “ wherever 
thy Grace will command Maksim to be enrolled he will 
always be ready toserve at thy command. But go home, 
Maksim, it is late; tell thy mother not to wait for me; 
we have an affair in the prison. We are torturing the 
Koluicheffs. Go, Maksim, go!” 

Maksim departed. The Tsar gave command to call 
Serebryani. 

The oprichniks led him in with bound hands, stripped 
of his kaftan, with his shirt-collar open. Behind the 
prince entered the chief headsman, Teryoshka, with 
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sleeves rolled up, and a gleaming axe in his hand. 
Teryoshka came in because he did not know whether the 
Tsar had pardoned Serebryani, or wished merely to 
change the manner of his death. 

“Come hither, prince,” said Ivan. “ My young men 
were too hasty with thee. Be not angry, such is their 
custom ; without looking at the calendar they hammer the 
church bell. They do not consider that a man may be 
executed at any time, but that if a head has flown off it 
cannot be replaced. Thanks to Boris. If he had not 
been here they would have sent thee to the other world ; 
there would have been no one to examine concerning 
Homyak. Tell me, now, why didst thou attack him ? 

‘“‘ Because, Gosudar, he himself attacked innocent peo- 
ple in the middle of a village. I did not know then that 
he was thy servant; till that day I had not heard of the 
oprichina. I wascomingon my return from Lithuania to 
Moscow, when Homyak with his comrades fell upon the 
village and began to slaughter the people.” 

“And if thou hadst known that they were my servants 
wouldst thou have beaten them ?”’ 

The Tsar looked fixedly on Serebryani. The prince 
thought a moment. 

“T should have beaten them then, Gosudar,” said he, 
with simple mind. “TI should not have believed that they 
were killing people at thy command.” 

Ivan fixed his gloomy look on the prince, and long he 
gave no answer. At last he broke the silence. 

“Good is thy answer, Nikita,” said he, nodding his 
head in approval. ‘I have not put the oprichina in Rus- 
sia to slay innocent people. They are put here like 
faithful dogs to defend from ravening wolves my sheep, 
that I may say at the awful judgment of God, according 
to the words of the prophet: ‘Here am I with the chil- 
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dren whom God gave me.’ Good is thy answer. I will 
say before the whole world that only thou and Boris have 
understood me. Others do not think this way ; they call 
me a blood-drinker, and do not know that when shedding 
blood I am covered with tears. All see the blood, it is 
red, it strikes every eye ; but the weeping of my heart no 
man sees, the tears fall colorless on my soul, but, like 
blazing pitch, they eat through it, burn through it daily 
[and the Tsar at these words raised his glance with an 
expression of profound grief]. As Rachel of old 
[and his eyes went under his very forehead|—as Ra- 
chel of old weeping for her children, so I, of many sins, 
weep for my reprobates and criminals. Good is thy an- 
swer, Nikita; I forgive thy offence. Unbind him. Go 
thy way, Teryoshka, thou art not needed—but no, wait 
a little.” 

Ivan turned to Homyak. 

“ Answer,” said he threateningly ; “ what wert thou do- 
ing in Medvaidyevka with thy furious manner?” 

Homyak glanced at Teryoshka, then at Serebryani, 
then scratched the back of his head. 

“We hunted peasants a little,” answered he, half cun- 
ningly, half insolently ; “no use in hiding the fact that 
we are guilty of that, Gosudar; that we hunted people 
who are under thy anger. The village belongs, as thou 
knowest, Gosudar, to Morozoff.” 

Ivan’s threatening expression grew mild. He laughed. 

“ Well,” said he, “‘ art satisfied with the prince’s rogues ? 
Thou hast had enough, I suppose? We may let the 
matter rest ; I forgive thee, too. Go thy way, Teryoshka; 
it is clear that a vacant day has come.” 

A murmur of satisfaction ran among the zemski boyars 
at the gracious manner of Ivan to Serebryani. The keen 
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ears of the Tsar heard this whisper, and his suspicious 
mind gave its own explanation toit. After Homyak and 
Teryoshka had left the hall, Ivan directed his piercing 
glance to the boyars. 

“Think not,” said he severely, “that I have begun to 
grow mild to you, by reason of this judgment.” And at 
the same time in his unquiet soul the thought was born 
that perhaps Serebryani, also, would ascribe his mercy to 
weakness. At this moment he regretted that he had par- 
doned him, and wished to correct his error. 

“Listen !”’ said he, looking at the prince, ‘‘ I pardoned 
thee to-day by reason of thy truthful words, and I will 
not take back my pardon. But know that, if any new 
offence be found against thee, I will make demand for the 
old one. Then, conscious of thy untruth, do not try to 
go to Lithuania or tothe Khan as others do; and give me 
now an oath that, wherever thou be, thou wilt wait for 
the punishment I impose on thee.” 

“Gosudar,” said Serebryani, “ my life is in thy hands. 
It is not my custom to hide from thee. I promise, if 
there be any accusation, to wait thy judgment and not 
depart from thy will.” 

“Kiss the cross on that,” said Ivan solemnly. 

And raising the ornamented cross which was hanging at 
his breast, he gave it to Serebryani with a sidelong glance 
at the boyars. 

Amid the general silence the rattling of the golden 
chain was heard when Ivan let out of his hand the image 
of the Saviour, which, after he had made the sign of the 
cross, Serebryani kissed. 

“Now, go,” said Ivan, “and implore the most merciful 
Trinity and all the holy saints to preserve thee from a 
new, even though a slight offence.” 
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“And ye,” added he, looking at the boyars, “ who have 
heard our condition, do not expect fresh forgiveness for 
Nikita, and think not of interceding with me for him 
should he a second time earn my anger.” 

Having thus invested himself with a possibility of 
future arbitrariness against Serebryani, in the form of a 
moral right, Ivan expressed satisfaction on his face. 

“Go, all of you,” said he, “each to hisown work. Tet 
the zemski boyars manage their offices as hitherto, and the 
oprichniks and my warriors remember their kissing of the 
cross, and not be misled because I have forgiven Nikita 
this day ; for there is no partiality in my heart either for 
the distant or the near.” 

They began to separate. Each went home bearing 
with him, one fear, another sadness; one spite, another 
various hopes ; another simply fumes in hishead. The 
sloboda was covered with darkness. The moon was ap- 
proaching its birth behind the forest. The dark palace 
looked terrible, with its cupolas, chambers, and ridges. 
From a distance it had the seeming of a monster gathered 
in alump and ready tospring. One uncurtained window 
was gleaming like an eye of the monster, That was in 
the bed-chamber of Ivan, who was praying eagerly within. 
He was praying for peace in holy Russia, praying that 
the Lord might permit him to put down treason and dis- 
obedience, bless him to accomplish a deed of mighty toil 
—to levelthe strong with the weak so that in Russia there 
should be no one higher than another, so that all would 
be equal, and he might stand alone above them like an 
oak in an open field. 

The Tsar prays and makes prostrations. The stars 
look in at him through the many-paned window. ‘They 
look in, the bright ones, and are mist-covered as if think-. 
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ing: “Ah! is that thou, Tsar Ivan Vassilyevich? In no 
good hour hast thou begun thy deed, in no good hour 
hast begun, without asking us; two grain-stalks cannot 


grow of equal height, steep mountains are not lowered 
down to foothills. The world will not be without 
boyars.” 


CHAPTER X. 
FATHER AND SON. 


It was already night when Malyuta, after the torture 
of the Koluicheffs, relatives and friends of the deposed 
Metropolitan, came forth at last from the prison. Thick 
clouds, with the look of black mountains, had closed 
over the slobodd, and were threatening astorm. In the 
house of Malyuta all were sleeping. Maksim alone was 
not sleeping. He came out to meet his father. 

“Father,” said Maksim, “I was waiting for thee; I 
wish to speak with thee.” 

“Of what?’ asked Malyuta, and he averted his eyes 
involuntarily. 

Grigori Lukyanovich never trembled before an enemy, 
but before Maksim he felt awkward. 

“T go to-morrow,” continued Maksim. “Farewell, 
father,” 

“Whither ?”» asked Malyuta, and this time heturned his 
dull glance on Maksim. 

““Whithersoever my eyes look, father, the earth does 
not end like a wedge; there is room sufficient.”’ 

“But hast thou gone out of thy mind? And indeed 
thou hast let folly settle on thee ; what didst thou at 
dinner this day? How could thy tongue move to gain- 
say the Tsar! Knowest thou who he is, and who thou 
artie.7 | 
“TI know, father; I know too that he gave me thanks 
for what I said. But still I cannot remain.” 
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“Oh, stubborn fool! But whence this will of thine ? 
What happened to thee to-day? Why think of going 
now, when the Tsar has been pleased to reward thee, 
and make thee the equal of men in command? Why 
just now ?” 

“It has long been a burden for me to be here, father; 
this is known to thee ; but I did not trust myself hitherto. 
From very childhood I have heard on all sides this only, 
that the Tsar’s will is God’s will; that there is no crime 
more grievous than to think differently from the Tsar. 
Father Levki and all the priests of the sloboda have laid 
it as a heavy sin on my soul that I do not think with 
thee and them. Doubt seized me at times in spite of 
myself, was I alone right against you all? Idelayed my 
departure. But, to-day,” continued Maksim, and a lively 
flush began to play on his face, “ to-day I understood that 
Iwas right. When I heard Prince Serebryani, when I 
learned how he dispersed the circuit for killing people, 
and did not hesitate before the Tsar in his just deed, 
but went like a martyr to death for it, my heart throbbed 
toward him as it has never throbbed toward any man 
yet; hesitation left my mind and it became clear as day 
to me that not on our side is the truth.” 

“So it is he who has turned thy head,” cried Malyuta, 
who was already enraged at Serebryani. ‘So he is the 
man who has driven thee from sense! Let him fall 
into my hands, and he will perish, not by a swift death, 
the dog !” 

“The Lord preserve him from thy hands,” said Mak- 
sim, making the sign of the cross, ‘“‘God willnot let thee 
destroy all the good that’s in Russia. Yes,” continued the 
son of Malyuta, growing animated, “the moment I saw 
Nikita Romanovich I understood that it would be well to 
live near him, and I wished to ask to be with him; but I 
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was ashamed to approach the man ; my eyes will not rise 
to him while I wear this apparel.” 

Malyuta listened to his son, and two feelings struggled 
within him. He wanted to shout at Maksim and stamp 
at him, to bring him to obedience with threats ; but in- 
voluntary respect chained his anger. He understood in- 
stinctively that a threat would have no effect now, and 
in his low soul he began to seek other means to restrain 
his son. 

“ Maksimushka,” said he, assuming a look of solicita- 
tion in so far as his brutal face permitted, “ thou hast 
thought at the wrong time of going; thy speech pleased 
the Tsar to-day, though thou didst frighten me in 
earnest. It is clear that the holy saints took our part 
and softened the heart,of our father the sovereign. In- 
stead of executing he praised thee, increased thy wages, and 
presented thee with a sable shuba—see if thou wilt not 
rise now. But, meanwhile, in what hast thou not a 
pleasant life here?” 

Maksim cast himself at Malyuta’s feet. 

“There is no life for me here, father, no life! To re- 
main here surpasses my strength ; I have not the nerve to 
listen to the daily howl and wail. I cannot suffer to see 
my father % 

Maksim stopped. 

“What?” asked Malyuta. 

“My father an excutioner,” said Maksim, and lowered 
his glance, as if from fright that he had been able to say 
such a word to his father. 

But Malyuta was not disturbed by this appellation, 

“There is a difference between one executioner and 
another,” said he, throwing a sidelong glance at the corner 
of the room. “ One thing is a man in the ranks, another 
aman in command. — It is one thing to execute common 
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thieves, another to execute boyars who undermine the 
throne of the Tsar and toil to make the state totter. Ido 
not enter the department of robbers ; my axe cuts only the 
traitorous heads of boyars.”’ 

“Speak not thus, father,” said Maksim rising; “shock 
not my heart with such words. Who, among those de- 
stroyed by thee, plotted against the Tsar? Who among 
them disturbed the state? Not for their faults, but through 
thy own malignity, dost thou cut off the heads of boyars. 
Were it not for thee the Tsar would be more gracious, 
more merciful. But thou seekest treason with torments 
and dost torture out calumny, thou art the author of all 
the blood-spilling. No, father, anger not God, traduce not 
the boyars, but say, rather, that thou hast the wish to de- 
stroy the boyar stock to the end.” 

“ But why dost thou take their part ?”’ asked Maluyta, 
with a malignant smile. “Or is it pleasant for thee to 
see that, no matter how stately thou art or comely in per- 
son, thou art the last among them? And in what art 
thou not the equal of any? In what dothey pride them- 
selves compared with thee? Did the Lord form them 
from another clay? If they pride themselves on wealth, 
then wait awhile, gentlemen. The Tsar does not forget 
his faithful servants, and when the Koluicheffs go to the 
block their substance will fall tono one but us. I have 
wearied myself enough behind the wall with them, the 
outcasts, but they are tough—the dogs—it is not to be 
denied.” 

Wrath was boiling in Malyuta’s heart, but still he hoped ~ 
to convince Maksim, and he contorted his mouth intoa 
fondling smile ; such a smile did not become Malyuta, and 
looking at him Maksim was terrified. But Malyuta took 
no note of that. 

* Maksimushka,” said he, “for whom have I heaped up 
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money? ForwhomdolItoiland labor? Leave me not ; 
stay with me. Thou art still young, thou hast not matured 
yet in warlike skill. Leave me not. Remember that I 
am thy father. When I look at thee it grows bright in 
my soul, as if the Tsar had praised me, or let me kiss his 
hand; let any one offend thee, and it seems as though I 
could devour him alive.” 

Maksim was silent. Malyuta struggled to give his face 
the most tender expression. 

“Is it possible, Maksimushka, that thou dost not love 
me atall ; is it possible that nothing in thy heart stirs for 
me?* 

“ Nothing, father.” 

Malyuta stifled his wrath. 

“ But what will the Tsar say when he hears of thy jour- 
ney, andif he thinks that thou didst go from him ?” 

“Tt is from him that I go, father. Terrorseizesme. I 
know that God commands me to love the Tsar, but at 
times, when I see what deeds he is doing, all within me is 
overturned. I wish tolove him, but cannot. I will leave: 
the sloboda so there may be no innocent blood before my 
eyes ; perhaps then God will grant me to love the Tsar. If 
I cannot love him I will serve him in some way, only not as 
an oprichnik.” 

‘And what will happen to thy mother?” asked Malyuta 
turning to the last means. “She will not survive such a 
sorrow. Thou wilt kill her in her old age. And how 
sick she is now, my dove!” 

“The most merciful God will not abandon my mother,” 
answered Maksim with a sigh. 

Malyuta began to walk up and down in the room. 
When he stopped before Maksim, the kindly expression to 
which he had constrained his features had gone altogether. 
His rude face gave expression to unbending will only. 
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“Hearken, milksop,” said he, changing his manner and 
voice, “so far I have implored, now I will teil thee, be- 
hold what: There is no blessing of mine on thy journey. 
I will not let thee go; and if thou dost not calm down, 
I will force thee to execute the Tsar’s criminals to- 
morrow. Perhaps, when thou art bloodstained, white- 
handed no longer, thou wilt cease from being disgusted 
with thy father.” 

Maksim grew pale at the speech of Malyuta, and was 
silent. He knew that strong was the word of Grigori 
Lukyanovich, and that he could not break his father’s will. 

“Well,” continued Malyuta, “I have had a long talk 
with thee ; soon it will be deep night, time for me to take 
the prison keys to the Tsar. See, the rain has come! 
Give me my terlik. See, how heady the boy has become ! 
‘I want to go away,’ says he, ‘ there is no life for me here.’ 
Give him his will, and perhaps he would change me to 
his way of thinking. No, brother, thou hast spread thy 
little wings too soon; I have cooled men not the like of 
thee ; I will teach thee obedience. Oh, the weather, the 


weather. Givememycap. Butthisthunder! Howthe 


heavens yawn, just as if all the place were on fire. 
Close the window curtains, and go to sleep. Perhaps 
thou wilt throw this nonsense out of thy head before 
morning. But I will reach thy Serebryani ; I will remem- 
ber this for him.” 

Malyuta went out. Left alone, Maksim fell into 
thought. 

All was silent in the house ; it roared only outside, and 
from time to time the wind, bursting in through the win- 
dow, shook the chains and fetters hanging on the wall, 
which, striking one against the other, clanked with an 
ominous metallic sound. Maksim approached the stair- 
way which led to the upper chambers, to his mother. He. 
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bent down and began to listen. All was quiet above. 
Maksim ascended the steep steps in silence, and stopped 
before the door beyond which his mother was resting. 

“O my Lord God,” said he to himself, “Thou seest 
my heart; Thou knowest my thoughts. Thou knowest, 
O Lord, that not through pride, nor a rebellious spirit, 
do I disobey my father. Forgive me, O my God, if I 
transgress thy commandment. And thou, my mother, 
forgive me; I leave thee without thy knowledge, I go 
without a blessing. I know, mother, that I shall break thy 
heart, but thou wouldst not let me go of thy own will; 
forgive me, thou wilt see me no more.” 

Maksim fell at the threshold of the room and kissed it, 
then he crossed himself many times, went down the 
stairs and out of the house. The rain poured as fiercely 
as if God were angry with all the people. There was 
not a living soul outside. Maksim went into the stable, 
the hostlers were asleep. He led out of the stall his 
favorite horse and saddled him. A great chained dog, 
fastened at the entrance, crawled out of his kennel and 
began to whine and pull asif he felt the parting. He’ 
was a shaggy hound of the shepherd wolf-throttlers, His 
long and shaggy hair, of smoky brown, fellin disorder on his 
black snout, so that his clever eyes were barely to be seen. 

Maksim stroked the dog, the beast placed two black paws 
on the young man’s shoulders and fell to licking his face. 

“Farewell, Buyan,” said Maksim, “ guard our house, and 
serve my mother faithfully.” He sprang into the saddle, 
rode through the gate, and galloped away from the house 
of his parents. 

He had not reached the earthen wall when he heard a 
loud bark and saw Buyan, who sprang around the horse, 
delighted that he had torn from the chain and could fol- 
low his master. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE NIGHT PROCESSION. 


Wuite Malyuta was talking with his son the Tsar con- 
tinued in prayer. Sweat was rolling from his face; the 
bloody marks imprinted on his lofty forehead by previous 
prostrations were more clearly indicated because of the 
new ones; suddenly a rustle in the room caused him to 
turn. He saw his nurse Onufryevna. 

Old was his nurse; the grand prince Vassily Ivanovich, 
of happy memory, had taken her to Verh; she had served 


Helena Glinski; Ivan Vassilyevich was born into her arms; 


his dying father had blessed him in her embrace. It was 
said of Onufryevna that much was known to her of which 
no one had even a suspicion. In the years of the Tsar’s 
minority the Glinskis feared her, the Shuiskis and Bail- 
skis strove in all ways to please her. 

Much that was hidden did Onufryevna learn through 
divination, and never had she failed. In the very time 
of his grandeur, Ivan was then four years old, she had 
foretold to Prince Telepnyeff that he would die a hunger 
death. And so it happened. Many years had passed 
since that time, but this prophecy was still fresh in the 
minds of old men. 

For Onufryevna the tenth decade of years was almost 
touching its end. She was bent nearly double; the skin 
on her face was so wrinkled that it was like the bark of a 
tree, and as moss pushes through on old bark, so on 
the chin of Onufryevna was hair protruding in gray 
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tufts. Long since was she toothless ; her eyes seemed 
visionless, her head shook in spasms. 

Onufryevna rested her bony hand on her staff. Long 
did she look at Ivan, drawing in her yellow lips as if 
chewing something or muttering. 

“Well,” said the old nurse at last, with a dull, jarring 
voice, “art thou praying, father? Pray, pray, Ivan 
Vassilyevich. Thou hast much yet to pray away from 
thyself. It might be well if only old sins were lying on 
thy soul; the Lord has much mercy; he might forgive 
these. But now there is never a day, but a new sin; and 
sometimes two of them and three of them in a day.” 

“Enough, Onufryevna,” said the Tsar, rising, “thou 
knowest not thyself what thou sayest.” 

“TI know not what I say? But have I lived out of my 
wits!’’ And the dim eyes of the old woman flashed up on 
a sudden. ‘What didst thou at dinner to-day? Why 
poison that boyar? Thou wert thinking that I did not 
know of this deed. Why frown? But wait till thy death. 
hour strikes, only wait ! and then thy sins will be lashed to 
thee, and like weights of thousands of thousands of poods’ 
they will drag thee to the bottom of hell, and the devils 
will spring up and catch thee on hooks.” 

The old woman began again to chew angrily. 

Zealous prayers had prepared the Tsar for pious 
thoughts. His excitable imagination had presented to 
him more than once the picture of future recompense, but 
power of will overcame the terror of torments beyond the 
grave. Ivan persuaded himself that this terror and these 
gnawings of conscience were roused in him by the enemy 
of the human race, to distract the anointed of God from 
his lofty undertakings. To the wiles of the devil the 
Tsar opposed prayer, but often he grew faint under the 

1 One pood is 36 pounds. 
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cruel on-rush of his own imagination. Then despair 
seized him as with ironclaws. ‘The injustice of his deeds 
appeared in all its nakedness, and abysses of hell yawned 
before him awfully. But this did not last long. Soon 
Ivan was indignant at his cowardice. In anger at him- 
self and at the spirit of darkness, to spite hell, and op- 
pose his own conscience, he renewed the work of great 
bleeding, of mighty toil; and never did his cruelty attain 
such proportions as after involuntary weakness. 

Now, the thought of hell, strengthened by the coming 
storm and the prophetic voice of Onufryevna, pierced 
him through with a feverish shivering. He sat on the 
bed. His teéth chattered. 

“Well, what is it, father?” asked Onufryevna, soften- 
ing her voice, “what has happened to thee? Hast 
fallen ill? Yes, thou hast fallen ill. I have frightened 
thee. But never mind; be comforted, father; though 
great are thy sins, the goodness of God is still greater. 
Only repent and sin not in future, and I pray, I pray for 
thee in the day-time, I pray in the night, and now still 
more I will pray for thee. That is to be understood, 
Better for me to miss paradise myself if I can only pray 
thee out of punishment.” 

Ivan glanced at his nurse; she was smiling on him, as 
it were, but the smile on her stern face was not kindly. 

““God save thee, Onufryevna; I am easier; go with 
God.” 

“Oh, yes, easier! When thou art encouraged and 
terror is gone, thou thinkest to drive me away. Go, thou 
sayest, with God! But reckon not overmuch on the 
long-suffering of God, father. With God himself endur- 
ance will cease. He will renounce thee. Have a care 
of thyself; Satan will rejoice; he will spring into thee in 
a flash. It would not be bad for thee to drink some’ 
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zbityen. Drink alittle zbityen ; thy father used to drink 
zbityen for the night; the kingdom of heaven to him. 
And thy mother, God rest her soul, loved zbityen. In 
zbityen it was that the cursed Shuiskis drugged her.” 

The old woman, as it were, forgot herself. Her eyes 
grew dim again; she began to chew her lips, her head 
shaking continually. 

Suddenly something knocked at the window. Ivan 
Vassilyevich shuddered. 

The old woman crossed herself with trembling hand. 
“See,” said she, “the rain is pouring! And the lightning 
begins! And now thunder, father; Lord have mercy 
on us!” ‘ 

The storm continued to increase, and soon played in 
the heavens, with unbroken thunder-rolls and incessant 
lightning. At every peal of thunder Ivan trembled. 

“See what a fever thou hast, father. Wait a moment. 
I will have zbityen brought for thee——’”’ 

“No need, Onufryevna; I am well 

“Well! But thy face is gone, altogether. Thou 
shouldst lie on the bed and cover thyself with a quilt. 
And what kind of a bed is this, in truth! Bare boards. 
Thou hast need to be ashamed. Is this for a Tsar? 
This might do for a monk, but thou art not a monk.” 

Ivan gave no answer, He was listening to something. 

“ Onufryevna,” said he suddenly, with fright, “ who is 
walking there in the antechamber? I hear steps!” 

“Christ be with thee, father; who is to walk now? 
*Tis but imagining.” 

“Walking; some one is walking. Coming this way. 
Look, Onufryevna.”’ 

The old woman opened the door. A cold breeze blew its 
odor into the room. Malyuta appeared beyond the door. 

“Who is that?” asked the Tsar, springing up. 


”? 
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“Only thy red dog, father,” answered Onufryevna, 
looking angrily at Malyuta—“Grishka Skuratoff. Oh, 
how he frightened us, the outcast!” 

“Lukyanovich,” said the Tsar, rejoiced at the coming 
of his favorite, ““welcome; whence comest thou?” 

“From the prison, Gosudar ; I was at the questioning ; 
I brought the keys.” Malyuta bowed low to the Tsar 
and looked askance at the nurse. 

“Keys,” muttered the old woman; “ah, they will 
brand thee in the other world with red-hot keys, thou 
Satan. As God lives,aSatan! Andhe has the face ofa 
devil. Oh, then, whatever another may do, thou wilt not 
escape endless fire. Grishka, thou wilt lick red-hot drip- 
ping-pans for thy calumnies. Thou wilt boil in pitch, 
thou outcast ; remember my words.” 

The lightning illuminated the threatening old woman ; 
she was terrible with her upraised staff and flashing eyes. 

Malyuta himself grew somewhat timid, but the pres- 
ence of his favorite encouraged Ivan. 

“Tisten not to her, Lukyanovich,” said he, “tend to 
thy own affair, mind not old women’s talk. And go thou 
to thy own place, old idiot ; leave us.” 

Onufryevna’s eyes flashed again. “Old idiot!” re- 
peated she, “I an old idiot ? thou wilt remember me in 
that world ; ye will remember me, both of you. All thy 
cronies, Vanya, will receive their reward while in this life, 
and Gryazny, and Basmanoff, and Vyazemski, to each one 
will be given according to his works; but this one,” con- 
tinued she, pointing with her stick to Malyuta, “ will not 
receive his reward here ; there is no torment on earth for 
his deeds ; his torment is in the bottom of hell ; there is 
a place prepared for him, the devils are waiting for him 
and glad of him. There isa ee for thee, Vanya, also, 
a big place, and a warm place.” 
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And the old woman went out, clattering with her feet, 
and striking with her staff. 

Ivan was pale. Malyuta spoke not a word. Silence 
continued rather long. 

“Well, Lukyanovich,” said the Tsar at last, “do the 
Koluicheffs confess ?”’ 

“Not yet, Gosudar, but they will confess; they will 
not cough themselves free in my hands,” 

Ivan entered into the details of the examination. The 
conversation concerning the Koluicheffs gave another 
turn to his thoughts. It seemed to him that he was able 
to sleep. Dismissing Malyuta, he lay on the bed and for- 
got himself. 

A sudden knock, as it were, roused him. 

The room was dimly lighted by lamps before the holy 
images. Moonbeams, passing through the low window, 
played on the painted carving of the couch. Beyond the 
couch a cricket was chirping. Somewhere around a 
mouse was gnawing wood. 

In the midst of this silence Ivan Vassilyevich grew 
terrified again. 

Suddenly it seemed to him that a plank was raised and 
the poisoned boyar looked out from beneath it. 

Such visions came not infrequently to Ivan. He at- 
tributed them to the illusions of hell, and to drive off 
the phantom he crossed himself. 

But the phantom did not vanish as had vanished for- 
mer phantoms. The dead boyar continued to frown at 
him. His eyes stared in the same way, his face was as 
blue as at dinner, when he had drunk the cup sent by 
Ivan. 

“ Again, a devilish work,” thought the Tsar, “but I 
will not yield to illusions of Satan. I will crush the cun- 
ning of hell. Let God rise and his enemies vanish.” 
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The dead man rose slowly from under the floor and 
drew near to Ivan. 

The Tsar wished to scream but he could not. There 
was a fearful ringing in his ears. 

The ghost bowed before Ivan. 

“Hail, Ivan,” said the deep supernatural voice ; ‘ be- 
hold I salute thee, who hast destroyed me without cause.” 

These words were echoed in the very depth of Ivan’s 
soul. He knew not whether he heard them from an ap- 
parition, or whether his own thought was expressed in a 
sound perceptible to his hearing. 

But, behold, another plank of the floor rose, and from 
beneath appeared the face of Danila Adasheff, executed 
by Ivan four years before. 

Adasheff also stretched upward from under the floor, 
bowed to the Tsar, and said: 

“Hail, Ivan ! here I salute thee, who didst destroy me 
without cause.” 

After Adasheff appeared the boyarinya Maria, together 
with her children. She rose from under the floor with 
five sons. All bowed to the Tsar, and each said : 

“Hail, Ivan! behold, I salute thee!” 

Then appeared Prince Kurlyateff, Prince Obolyenski, 
Nikita Sheremetyeff, and others executed or killed by 
Ivan. 

The hall was filled with ghosts. They all bowed low 
tothe Tsar. All said: 

“Hail, hail, Ivan! behold, we salute thee!” 

Now monks rose up, old men, nuns, all in black man- 
tles, all pale and bloody. 

Behold, warriors appeared who had been with the Tsar 
at Kazan. 

On them were yawning fearful, ghastly wounds, not 
received in battle but inflicted by headsmen. 
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Behold, maidens appear with rent robes, and young 
wives with infants at the breast. The children stretched 
forth to Ivan their blood-bespattered little hands and 
lisped : 

“Hail, hail, Ivan! who didst destroy us without 
cause !”’ 

The chamber was more and more crowded with ghosts. 
The Tsar was unable now to distinguish imagination 
from reality. 

The words of the ghosts were repeated in hundred-fold 
echoes. 

Prayers for the dead, and requiem singing, were heard 
together, above the very ears of Ivan. His hair stood on 
end. 

“In the name of the living God,” cried he, “if ye 
be devils, sent by the power of the enemy, vanish. If, in 
truth, ye are souls of those executed by me, await the last 
judgment of God. The Lord will decide between us.” 

The ghosts howled and circled around Ivan like au-. 
tumn leaves driven by wind. More mournfully was 
heard the requiem singing, the rain came knocking again 
at the window, and in the roar of the wind the Tsar 
seemed to hear, as it were, the sound of trumpets, and a 
voice called: 

“Tvan, Ivan! to judgment! to judgment!” 

The Tsar screamed aloud. The chamberlains rushed 
from the adjoining rooms into the bed-chamber. 

“Rise!” shouted the Tsar; “ who is sleeping now? 
The last day has come, the last hour has come. All to 
the church! All after me!” 

The courtiers began to hurry; the bells were rung; 
the oprichniks, who had just fallen asleep, heard the 
well-known sound, sprang from their beds, and hastened 
to dress. 
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Many of them were feasting at Vyazemski1’s, sitting at 
their cups and singing songs of daring. When they 
heard the summons they sprang up, put black robes 
over their rich kaftans, and covered their heads with 
lofty hoods. 

The whole sloboda rose into movement. The church 
of the Mother of God was lighted brilliantly. The 
alarmed inhabitants rushed to the gates and saw a mul- 
titude of fires wandering in the palace from room to 
room. Then the fires formed a long chain, and a pro- 
cession stretched like a serpent along the external pas- 
sages uniting the palace with the temple of God. 

All the oprichniks, dressed in the same fashion, with 
hoods and black mantles, carried pitch torches. The 
light from the torches played marvelously on the carved 
pillars and on the wall paintings. The wind blew the 
mantles, and the light of the moon, with that of the 
fire, was reflected on the gold, pearls, and precious 
stones, 

In front went the Tsar, dressed as a monk, beating 
himself on the breast, calling out and sobbing loudly. 

““O God, have mercy on me, a sinner! Have mercy 
on me, foul dog! Have mercy on my vile head! O 
God, give rest to the souls of those slain by me without 
reason !”’ 

Before the doors of the temple Ivan sank down in 
exhaustion. 

The torches shone upon an old woman sitting on the 
step. She stretched her trembling hand to the Tsar. 

“Arise, father,” said Onufryevna, “I will help thee; 
long am I waiting for thee; let us go in, Vanya; let 
us pray together.” 

Two oprichniks raised the Tsar by the arms. He en- 
tered the church. 
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New processions, also in black mantles and _ lofty 
hoods, hurried along the street, with lighted torches. 
The gates of the temple swallowed new oprichniks every 
instant, and the gigantic faces of the saints looked down 
upon them with indignation from the height of the walls 
and the dome of the church. 

In the midst of the night, silent till then, rose the 
singing of many hundred voices, and far away were 
heard the sounds of the bells and the long drawn-out 
psalms. 

The prisoners in their cells sprang up, rattling their 
chains, and listened. 

“Tt is the Tsar at morning service,” said they. 
“ Soften, O God, his heart, put mercy in his soul.” 

The little children in the houses of the sloboda, sleep- 
ing near their mothers, woke up in terror, and wailed. 

Sometimes a mother, long unable to hush her infant, 
said, at last, “ Hush! hush! or Malyuta will hear thee.” 
And at the name of Malyuta the child stopped crying, 
pressed up to its mother in fear, and in the stillness of 
the night were heard only the psalms of the oprichniks 
and the ceaseless sound of the bells. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CALUMNY. 


THE sun rose, but not a glad morning was it for Mal- 
yuta. When he returned home he found not his son, 
and understood that Maksim had left the sloboda for- 
ever. 

Great was the rage of Grigori Lukyanovich. Pursuit 
was hastened in every direction. Malyuta ordered the 
hostlers, who had slept while Maksim was escaping, to be 
cast into prison at once. 

Frowning, gnashing his teeth, he rode along the street, 
thinking whether to declare to the Tsar or to hide from 
him the flight of Maksim. 

The tramp of horses and joyful conversation were heard 
at his back. Malyuta looked around. The Tsarevich 
was returning with Basmanoff and a crowd of daring 
young fellows from a morning ride. The soft earth 
was wet from the rain, and the horses sank in the mud to 
their pasterns. Seeing Malyuta the Tsarevich urged his 
argamak to a gallop and spattered Grigori Lukyanovich 
with mud. 

“T bow to the earth, Boyar Malyuta,” said the Tsarevich 
stopping his horse. ‘‘We met thy messengers just now. 
It is clear that ’twas salty for Maksim, since he took to 
his heels from thee. Or perhaps thou didst send him to 
Moscow thyself for the cap of a boyar, and changed thy 
mind afterward.” 

The Tsarevich burst out laughing. 
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Malyuta, according to custom, came down from his 
horse. Standing with uncovered head, he rubbed with 
his whole palm the mud from his face. It seemed that 
his venomous eyes would transfix the Tsarevich. 

“But why does he rub off the mud ?” asked Basmanoff, 
wishing to win favor from the Tsarevich. “ It would dis- 
figure another, but on him ’tis invisible.” 

Basmanoff spoke in low tones, but Skuratoff heard him. 
When the whole crowd, laughing and talking, had gal- 
loped away after the Tsarevich, he sat again in the saddle 
and rode at a walk to the palace. 

“Well,” thought he, “‘ wait, my lords, wait.” His pale 
lips writhed in a smile and in his heart, already exasperated 
by the flight of his son, there was ripening a probable ven-- 
gance on the incautious revilers, 

When Malyuta entered the palace, Ivan Vassilyevich 
was sitting alone in his chamber. His face was pale, 
his eyes burning. He had changed the dark mantle for 
a yellow camp kaftan, buttoned with cross stripes and 
bound with blue binding. Ejght silken strings with long ” 
fringe hung down on the front. His staff, and cap or- 
namented with great emeralds, lay before him on the table. 
Night phantoms, continuous prayer, the absence of sleep, 
had not exhausted the powers of Ivan, they had merely 
brought him to the highest pitch of excitability. All that 
he had experienced in the night was presented to him 
again as an illusion of Satan. The Tsar was ashamed of 
his terror. 

“The enemy of Christ’s name,” thought he, “thwarts 
me stubbornly and gives aid to my criminals. But-I 
will not let him make sport of me! I fear not his illusions, 
I will show him that he has found an opponent beyond his 
power.” 

And the Tsar resolved to punish traitors as before, and 
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to give over to death criminals against him though they 
were thousands. 

And he began then in thought to run over his subjects, 
and to seek for traitors among them. 

Every look, every movement, seemed to him suspicious, 
He called to mind various words of those around him, 
and in these words he sought the key to conspiracies. 
His own relatives did not escape suspicion. 

Malyuta found him in a condition resembling the 
raving of a fever. 

“Gosudar,” said Grigori Lukyanovich, after a short 
silence, “thou mayest depend on me, I will force the 
Koluicheffs to tell all at torture. One thing, however, I 
shall not be able to do, I shall not be able to force them 
to name thy chief enemy.” 

The Tsar glanced with wonder at his favorite. 

In the eyes of Malyuta there was something uncom- 
mon. 

“Tt is-such an affair, Gosudar,” continued Skuratoff, 
and his voice changed, “that the eye sees it, the ear 
hears it, but the tongue will not turn to speak it.” 

The Tsar looked at him with an inquiring glance. 

“Behold, Gosudar, thou hast executed many rogues, 
and treason is not rooted out of Russia. And thou wilt 
execute still ten times as many, but thou wilt not be rid 
of treason.” 

The Tsar listened, and did not understand. 

“Gosudar, thou wilt not drive out treason, because 
thou hewest the twigs and branches of it but the trunk 
itself stands in strength with its root.” 

The Tsar still did not understand, but listened with 
growing curiosity. 

“Thou seest, Gosudar, how can it be told thee? 
Well, for example, remember when thou wert lying near 
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death—God grant thee many years of health—and the 
boyars conspired against thee in thy trouble. They had 
then, for instance, thy eldest cousin, Volodimir Andre- 
evich.” 

“Ah,” thought the Tsar, “that then is what my night 
visions meant. The enemy wanted to darken my 
reason, so that I should fear to crush the plans of my 
cousin.” 

“Speak,” said he, turning threateningly to Malyuta, 
“speak, what knowest thou of Volodimir Andreevich ?” 

‘““No, Gosudar, my speech now is not of Volodimir 
Andreevich. I do not expect that he would contrive 
anything against thee, and the boyars have not their eyes 
turned toward him now. He has long since ceased to 
make attempts on thy dominion, My speech is not of 
him.” 

“Of whom, then?” asked the Tsar with astonishment, 
and his features twitched convulsively. 

““Seest thou, Gosudar, Volodimir Andreevich has . 
ceased to disturb the state, but the boyars have not 
ceased. They are thinking of themselves : ‘We have not 
succeeded,’ say they, ‘in putting him on the throne, so we 
will put e 

Malyuta halted. 

“Whom ?” asked the Tsar, and his eyes flashed. 

Malyuta grew green. 

‘““Gosudar! It is not becoming to say everything. 
Men like me may think and whisper to themselves, but 
must keep their tongues behind their teeth.” 

“Whom ?” repeated Ivan, rising from his place. 

Malyuta delayed with his answer. 

The Tsar seized him by the collar with both hands, 
pulled his face to his own face and stared into it. 

Malyuta’s legs failed under him. 
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“Gosudar,” said he with half his voice, “‘be not 
angry with him ; he did not invent this thing himself.” 

“Speak,” said Ivan in a hoarse whisper, and he 
squeezed with more violence the collar of Malyuta. 

“Tt would not have come to his mind,” continued 
Malyuta, evading the gaze of the Tsar. “It must be 
that they pushed him toit. The one nearest him brought 
him to it. And the sinful man thought, a little later 
a little earlier, it will have the same end.” 

The Tsar began to comprehend. He grew paler. His 
fingers began to unbend, and let go Malyuta’s collar. 
Malyuta recovered himself. He understood that the time 
had come for the decisive blow. 

““Gosudar,” said he sharply and all at once, “do not 
seek for treason far away. Thy opponent sits opposite, 
he drinks from one cup with thee, eats from one plate 
with thee, wears garments from the same shoulder.” 
Skuratoff ceased speaking and, full of expectation, deter- 
mined to turn his bloodshot eyes on Ivan. 

The Tsar too was silent. Hisarms dropped at his side. 
He understood Malyuta at last. 

At that moment joyful shouts were heard outside. 

While this conversation between the Tsar and Skura- 
toff, was going on the Tsarevich with his attendants 
entered the court, where tradespeople of the suburbs, 
and the black hundreds, who had come from Moscow, 
with bread and salt and a petition, were waiting for him. 

Seeing the Tsarevich they fell on their knees. 

* What is your petition, yard-measurers ?” asked the 
Tsarevich care essly. 

“ Father,” lied the elders, “‘ we have come to weep 
before thy Grace; intercede for us. Have pity on our 
heads. The oprichniks are ruining us altogether, they . 
are devouring us with our wives and children,” 
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“See the fools?” said the Tsarevich, turning with a 
sneer to Basmanoff. “They would like to keep their 
wives and goods to themselves alone. But what are ye 
whining about? Go home; and, perhaps, I will speak 
to my father about you, ye fools.”’ 

‘Oh, thou art our father, God give thee many years!” 
cried all the tradespeople. 

The Tsarevich was sitting on his horse. Next to him 
was Basmanoff. The petitioners were on their knees be- 
fore him, The elder was holding a dish with bread and 
salt. | 

Malyuta saw everything through the window. 

‘““Gosudar,” whispered he to the Tsar, “it must be 
that some one of those who are with him now has per- 
suaded him. Look, the people are congratulating him 
already on dominion.” 

And as a wizard is terrified at the evil power which he 
himself has summoned, so Malyuta was terrified at the 
expression which his words had called forth on the feat-. 
ures of Ivan, } 

Everything human had vanished from the face of the 
Tsar ; Malyuta had never seen him so terrible. 

A few seconds passed, Suddenly Ivan smiled. 

“Grisha,” said he, placing both hands on Skuratoff’s 
shoulders, “ how was it thou expressed thyself just now? 
I hew the twigs and branches, but the trunk stands in firm - 
health ? 

“Grisha,” continued the Tsar, uttering every word slowly, 
and looking at Malyuta with a kind of terrible confidence, 
“ wilt thou undertake to tear out treason, with its root? i ale 

A malicious joy twisted Malyuta’s mouth. 

“For thy Grace, I undertake it,” muttered he, his 
whole body trembling. 

The expression of Ivan’scountenance changed in a flash, 
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The smile vanished, and his features assumed a cold, 
invincible fixedness. His face seemed cut out of 
marble. 

“It is useless to delay,” said he abruptly and imperi- 
ously. “Letno one hear of this. He will beat the hunt 
to-day. Let him be found in the forest. It will be said 
that he was thrown from his horse. Thou knowest 
Pagan Pool?” 

“TI know, Gosudar.” 

“Let him be found there.” The Tsar pointed to the 
door. Malyuta went out,and breathed more freely in 
the antechamber. 

Ivan remained motionless a long time. ‘Then he went 
slowly to the images and fell on his knees before them. 

Of all Malyuta’s servants, the most daring and clever 
was his equerry, Matvei Homyak. He never avoided 
peril, he loved impetuosity and attack, and was second 
in ferocity to his master alone. Was it necessary to 
burn a village, or secrete a letter on the strength of which 
a boyar was put to death afterward ; did they wish to 
steal somebody’s wife, Homyak was sent always. 
And Homyak burned the villages, secreted the letters, 
and instead of one wife brought a number of them. 

To Homyak, Grigori Lukyanovich now turned. What 
they discussed together no third person heard. But 
that same morning, when the Tsarevich’s beaters were 
shouting, and the attention of the hunters was swallowed 
up in expectation, when each one was straining his vision 
and no one was thinking of what his companions were 

mmmgg doing, Homyak and Malyuta were galloping along a 
dark side-road, and between them, with bound hands, 
lashed to the saddle, galloped some third man whose 
face was concealed by a black cowl pulled down to his 
chin. At one of the turns of the road twenty armed 
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oprichniks joined them, and all galloped on without 
speaking a word. 

The hunt meanwhile continued its course, and no one 
had noted the absence of the Tsarevich, except two 
equerries, who, thrust through with knives, were now gasp- 
ing in the ravine. 

Thirty versts (twenty miles) from the sloboda, in the 
middle of a dense forest, was a soft and impassable 
swamp which the people called Pagan Pool. Much that 
was marvelous did they relate of this place. Wood- 
cutters feared to draw near it at twilight. They asserted 
that, during summer nights, there danced and capered 
above the water small fires, the souls of men, slain by 
robbers and thrown into Pagan Pool. 

Even at noonday the swamp had a seeming of gloomy 
mysteriousness, great trees without lower limbs rose 
from black, muddy water. Reflected init, as in a 
fogged mirror, they assumed marvelous features of de- 
formed people, and unheard-of animals. The voice of 
man was not given forth near that swamp; flocks of 
wild ducks flew hither at times to plash on its surface. 
In the reeds the melancholy cry of the marsh-hen was 
heard. A black raven would fly over the tree tops and 
its ominous cawing was repeated in echoes. At times 
strokes of an axe resounded far, faraway ; then the crack 
of a tottering tree and the deep crash of its fall. 

But when the sun sank beyond the tree tops, a trans- 
parent haze rose from the swamp, the sound of the axe 
ceased, and the previous noises were replaced by others, 
A monotonous croaking of frogs began, at first low and 
interrupted, then a loud and continuous chorus. 

As the darkness grew denser the buzzing of insects was 
louder. Their voices formed, as it were, an unbroken, 
continuous sound, to which the ear grew accustomed, 
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and through which it distinguished the distant howling 
ot wolves and the screech of the owl. The gloom be- 
came greater ; objects lost their previous forms and took 
on them new outlines. The water, the branches of 
the trees, and the strips of fog were merged in a single 
whole. Forms and sounds were blended, and evaded 
human perception. Pagan Pool became the domain of 
an unclean power. 

To this accursed place, not in the dark night, but on a 
sunny morning, were Malyuta and his oprichniks direct- 
ing their course. At the very same time that they were 
hurrying and urging their horses, other men of uninviting 
mien were assembling in a deep forest not far from Pagan 
Pool. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VANYUHA PERSTYEN AND HIS COMRADES, 


On a broad level opening, surrounded by ancient oaks 
and impassable fragments of timber, stood a number of 
earthen huts, and among them on the trunks of fallen 
trees, on torn-out roots, bunches of hay and dry leaves, were 
sitting and lying a multitude of men of various ages in a 
variety of costumes. Armed men came out of the forest 
depths continually and joined those in the open. There 
was much diversityamong them. Gray coats, feryazi and 
' zipuni, some in rags, others glittering with gold were 
visible among the branches of trees. Some had sabres 
hanging at their hips, some turned whirl-bats in their . 
hands or rested on broad battle-axes. Not small was 
the number there of scars, wrinkles, matted heads, and 
uncombed beards. 

The daring brotherhood was broken into a number of 
groups. In the very middle of the field they were boil- 
ing kasha and roasting beef on sticks. Kettles were 
hanging over a crackling fire, the smoke of which, in a 
blue cloud, was distinct from the green darkness which 
encircled the plain like a strong wall. The kasha- 
boilers coughed, wiped their eyes, and turned from the 
smoke. 

A little farther on an old man with curly gray hair, and 
a long beard, was telling the younger onesa tale. He 
spoke standing, and leaning on an axe affixed to a long 
handle. In this position the old man could talk more 
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easily than sitting. He could straighten himself, turn to 
every side and, at the proper place, wave his axe and 
whistle in heroic fashion, The young men listened to 
him with genuine delight. They inclined their ears and 
opened their mouths. One sat on the ground, an- 
other on a piece of wood, a third simply stood with 
staring eyes, but the greater part lay on their stomachs, 
with elbows on the ground and chins on their palms; 
the easiest position, to their thinking. 

Farther on two brave fellows were pounding each 
other on the head with fists. The play consisted in this : 
“Which one of us,” say they, “‘ will ask quarter of the 
other.” And neither one wished to ask quarter. Both 
antagonists had already grown as red as beets, but the 
doughty fists ceased not to pound on the heads, just like 
hammers on an anvil. 

“Hollo, hast thou not had enough, Hlopko?” asked 
the one who seemed weaker. 

“Never fear, brother Andryushka ; when I have I will 
tell thee, but thou art the fellow that will catch it soon.” 

And the fists continued to hammer. 

“See! brothers, Andryushka will drop this minute,” 
said some of the spectators. 

“No, he will not drop,” answered others; ‘why should 
he, he has a sound head.” 

“But he will drop, you will see him.” 

Andryushka in truth did not like to fall. He played 
a trick, and instead of striking his opponent on the skull 
he struck him with his fist on the temple. 

Hlopko tumbled to the earth. 

Many of the spectators laughed, but a great number of 
them gave vent to their indignation. 

“Foul, foul! Andryushka played foul! Beat An- 
dryushka !”’ . 
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And straightway they pummelled Andryushka. 

“ Whence is God bearing, good fellows?” asked the 
old story-teller of some youths, who had come to the fire 
and were looking timidly on every side. 

They were brought in by a sturdy man with a broad knife 
at his girdle ; the young men were unarmed, and seemed 
to be novices. 

““Do you hear, my falconets,” said the sturdy man 
turning to them, “grandfather Korshun asks whence God 
has brought you? Give answer to grandfather.” 

“Well, it is just this way, I am from near Moscow,” 
said one of the youths, hesitating somewhat. 

“And why didst thou fly from the nest?” inquired 
Korshun. ‘Was it because thou wert caught by the frost, 
or was it too hot for thee ?” 

“Tt was too hot,” answered the youth ; “ when oprich- 
niks burnt our house, so that at first it was hot, and when 
the house was burnt down we were caught by the frost 
out of doors.” 

“That is how it was. Thou art no stupid fellow. 
Well, and why hast thou come ?” 

“To look for relatives.”’ 

“See what he has invented! What relatives hast 
thou here?” 

‘When the oprichniks killed my mother, my father, 
my sisters, my brother, it was sad for me alone in the world. 
I thought to myself I will go to good people, they will 
give me meat, they will give me drink, they will be 
brother, and father, to me. I met in the dram-shop this 
hero and asked him to take me.” 

“Thou art a good boy,” said the robbers; “ sit down 
with us, here is bread and salt, we will be brothers to 
thee.” 

“And this one, why does he stand with his nose down, 
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just as if he had gulped something unsalted? Ah, thou 
sad fellow, why pout thy lips? From what place art 
thou?” 

“From near Kolomna,” replied a burly young man, who 
rolled his tongue lazily, standing with rueful face behind 
the others. 

“Well, have the oprichniks harmed thee?” 

“They carried my bride away,” answered the young 
man, unwillingly and with a drawl. 

“Well, tell us.” 

“What’s there tobe told? They galloped in and took 
Bere; 

“Well, and afterward ?” 

“How, afterward? Afterward nothing.” 

“Why didst thou not rescue thy bride?” 

“How rescue her when they fell upon us and carried 
nerott?.” 

“And thou didst look at them like that, with gaping 
mouth ?” 

“No, when they made off with her I got so mad, that, 
God save us fF 

The robbers burst into laughter. 

“‘ But thou, brother, it is clear art slow in starting.” 

The young fellow stood with a stupid look and made no 
answer. 

“Oh, thou boiled beet !” said one robber, “ they took 
thy bride, but there is no reason to be sour over that—thou 
wilt find another.” 

The young fellow stared with open mouth, and answered 
not a word. To the robbers his face seemed amusing. 

“See here ; people are talking to thee,” said one of 
them, punching him under the ribs, 

He was silent. 

The robber punched him harder. 
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The youth looked at him so stupidly that all began to 
laugh again. 

A number of men came up and fell to punching him. 

The young fellow knew not whether to get angry or 
not ; but one push more violent than the others brought 
him out of his sleepy indifference. 

“Ve have pushed enough,” said he, “do I seem a sack 
of flour to you, men? Stop, I am getting mad.” 

The robbers laughed, louder. 

The young fellow wanted, in truth, to get angry, but 
sloth and inborn sleepiness kept down his anger, It 
did not seem to him worth while to be angry for a trifle, 
and serious cause there was not. 

‘““Get mad, thou fool—why not get mad?” 

“Well, hit me again!” 

“See how fond he is of dainties. Here ’tis for thee.” 

“A little harder.” 

“ Here is another.” 

“Look out now,” said the youth, getting angry in 
earnest at last. 

He rolled up his sleeves, spat on his hands, and began 
to overturn innocent and guilty. The robbers had not 
expected such an attack. Those who were nearest fell 
in a moment, knocking the legs from under their com- 
rades. The whole crowd swayed back toward the fire, 
the kettle fell off, and the schi was spilled over the coals. 

“Quieter, quieter, thou Satan! Why lose thy senses ; 
stop, I say,” cried the robbers. 

But the young fellow listened to nothing. He contin- 
ued to drive out his fists to the right and the left, and 
with each blow he knocked down one and sometimes two 
robbers. 

“A regular bear,’ said those who succeeded in spring- 
ing aside. 
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At last the young man came to his senses, stopped 
fighting, and stood in the middle of the overturned and 
broken pots, scratching the back of his head, as if wish- 
ing to say: 

“Have I really done this ?”’ 

“Weil, brother,” said the robbers, rising to their feet 
and rubbing their ribs, “ hadst thou been mad in good 
season, they would not have taken thy bride. What an 
Ilya Mtiromets!” 

“But what do they call thee, my boy?” asked an old 
robber. 

“ Mitka,.” 

“Well, Mitka, hurra, Mitka !” 

“Yes, that’s a Mitka for you.” 

“ Boys,” said one young fellow, running up to them, 
“the ataman has begun again to tell of his life on the 
Volga. All have stopped singing and telling tales; they 
sit around the ataman. Come, hurry, or we shall not 
find a place.” 

‘Come on, come on, and hear the ataman,” said the 
robbers. 

On a stump, under the shadow of an enormous oak, sat 
a broad man, of middle size, in a rich gold-embroidered 
coat. His head was covered with a round iron helmet, 
in the style of a Tartar skull-cap. To the cap was affixed 
steel chain-mail, which protected the back of the head, 
the neck, and ears from sabre-strokes. The _ broad- 
shouldered man held in his hand a hammer sharpened at 
the back and put on an axe-handle. In this array it 
would have been difficult to recognize our old acquaint- 
ance, Vanyuha Perstyen. His eyes glanced on every 
side. From beneath his short black mustache gleamed 
teeth of such dazzling whiteness that they seemed to light 
his whole face. : 
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The robbers were silent and attentive. 

“So, now, brothers,” said Perstyen, “it is no wonder 
to stop a wagon or rob a boyar, when there are ten 
against one. But it would be a wonder if one man were 
to stop and plunder half a hundred or more.” 

“Well, what a story! Very modest! I suppose thou 
wilt stop them ?” 

“My story is not of myself, but I know a hero who 
stopped a transport.” 

“Ts not this thy Volga hero again?” 

“Tt is he, no one else. Well, for example, boat-haulers 
were tugging a vessel from Astrakhan up mother Volga. 
On this great vessel were men not a few, all daring mer- 
chants, with muskets and sabres, with kaftans thrown 
open and caps on the sides of their heads, not worse than 
our brothers. But the freight, it was gold, precious 
stones, pearls, Astrakhan stuffs; and what a full cargo! 
The bank of the river was high, the road narrow, in the 
Volga an island, a naked rock, but in the face of the - 
current its corner stuck out like a knife edge, so sharp 
that God save us! 

“Now, my hero discovered what God was bearing along 
in the vessel. He said no word to man, went in the 
morning, sat down in a thicket, and watched. An hour 
passed, a second passed; the boat-haulers are coming, 
are struggling, twelve men in number, one after the other ; 
they have their shoulders to the straps and are puffing, 
with tongues out. The big boat is clearly no light one, 
and the current, besides, is too much for the strength of 
the haulers. 

“Well, my hero waits till they go, say one hundred 
yards higher up than the sharp rock. Then he springs 
from the thicket and slashes the tow-rope with his sabre, 
cuts it intwo; the men, poor fellows, come to the ground 
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on their noses. There he strikes one with a sling-shot, 
another with his fist, another springs up—and then God 
give him legs! The boat is borne back by the current 
straight on toward the rock. The merchants are all in 
a turmoil, no man thinks of firing a shot, they think 
only how to avoid the sharp corner, that the boat 
be not wrecked. But my hero, with one hand caught 
the rope, with the other grasped a tree, and stopped the 
boat. 

“*Hollo there, ye yardsticks, ye merchants, bold 
heroes! Throw sabres and muskets down into the water. 
I ask you in honor; if ye throw not I'll let the rope slip, 
then a requiem to you and your cargo.’ 

“The merchants were raising their guns at the hero, 
but dropped them atonce. ‘Howis this? if we kill him,’ 
think they, ‘there will then be no man to hold fast the 
rope.’ 

“No help for it. They dropped their arms into the 
water, but not all; they think, ‘When thou comest, 
bold youth, on the deck to take plunder, we will give 
thee black death on the spot.’ 

‘But no fool was my hero. 

“*Good,’ said he; ‘merchants, my doves, your arms 
have gone to the bottom, and now do you go in whatever 
direction you please—in other words, jump from the 
vessel head downward.’ 

“They did not know what to do, but, my children, he 
lashed the rope to a tree, took his musket, and sent toward 
them a bullet. Here they, as many as there were of 
them, sprang to the water like frogs. 

“But he shouted, ‘ Don’t swim this way ; make for the 
opposite bank; if not, I will shoot you like ducks, every 
man.’ 

“Well, children, what do ye think of the hero?” 
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“Grand,” said the robbers; “that’s a true hero. But 
what did he do with the vessel ?”’ 

“With the vessel? He twisted the rope round his 
hand as he would a thread tied to a paper snake, and 
pulled the boat to the bank.” 

“ But is he as big as Polkan?”’ 

“No, not as Polkan. In height he is no greater than 
I, but his shoulders are broader a little.”’ 

“Broader than thine? What meanest thou; what is 
he like, then?” 

“He is like a hero: a bushy head, a black beard, a 
trifle bent, a flat face, but, to make up, eyes a terror to 
look at.” 

“Thou speakest of him as of some wonder, and some- 
how we cannot believe thee. A man more dashing than 
thou we have not seen.” 

“Ye have not seen better. But what have ye seen, 
fools? Do ye know,” continued Perstyen with warmth, 
“that before him I am nothing—simply trash, nothing 
more,” | 

“What do they call thy hero ?” 

“ They call him Yermak Timofeevich, brothers.” 

“What aname! Well, does he manage his industry 
alone, without men?” 

“No, not alone. He has a good band, he has good 
essauls. But the orthodox Tsar grew enraged at them, 
and sent his men to the Volga to scatter them, poor fel- 
lows! Among them was one essaul, Ivan Koltso, whose 
head the Tsar gave command to hew off and carry to 
Moscow.” 

“Well, did they catch him?” 

“The Tsar’s men had just captured Koltso, but the 
ring slipped through their fingers and rolled along through 
the white world. Where it is now, precious thing, God 
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knows, but I suppose it will roll to the Volga again one 
of these days. Whoso has been once on the Volga can- 
not be content in another place.” 

The ataman ceased, and fell to thinking. 

The robbers, too, fell to thinking. They dropped their 
stormy heads on their strong breasts, and stroked in silence 
their long mustaches and broad beards. Of what were 
they thinking, these daring fellows, sitting on the plain in 
the midst of the drowsy forest? Of their youth, when 
they were still honest warriors and peaceful villagers ? 
Of mother Volga, the silvery? Or the wonderful hero 
of whom Perstyen had spoken? Or were they thinking 
of lofty chambers in the open field, chambers ’* built of two 
uprights and a cross-piece, of which, in moments of 
sadness, every wild and reckless head used to think in 
that age. 

‘““Ataman !” screamed one robber, rushing up all pant- 
ing to Perstyen, “five versts from here, on the road to 
Ryazan, about twenty men, mounted, are riding with 
rich arms, all in gilt kaftans. The horses and ponies 
under them are worth each rubles, a hundred, or 
more.”’ 

“Whither are they going?” asked Perstyen springing 
up. 

“ They had just turned to Pagan Pool. When I saw 
them I rushed hither straightway through the swamp and 
the forest.”’ 

“Well, boys!’ shouted Perysten, “stop raising beans 
on the stove, let twenty men follow me. Thou, Kor- 
shun,” continued he, turning to the old robber, “take 
twenty others and stop at the crooked oak ; cut off their 
road should it turn out that we are late. Now quickly 
to your sabres.” 


1 Gallows. 
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Perstyen waved his hammer, and his eyes flashed. He 
was like a terrible chieftain in the midst of obedient war- 
riors. 

The former free intercourse vanished, giving place to 
unconditioned obedience. 

In one twinkle the robbers left the crowd and separated 
into two parties. 

“ Hollo, Mitka!” said Korshun to the young fellow 
from near Kolomna. ‘“ Here is a club for thee, follow us, 
and do thy best; maybe thou wilt get mad.” 

Mitka made a stupid grimace, took coolly from the 
hands of the old man an enormous oak club, threw it on 
his shoulder, and went swaying along after his party to 
the crooked oak. 

The other party, led by Perstyen, hurried to Pagan 
Pool to intercept the unknown horsemen. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SLAP IN THE FACE. 


Wuite Malyuta and Homyak attended by a party of 
oprichniks were taking the unknown to Pagan Pool, Sere- 
bryani was sitting in friendly converse with Godunoff at 
a table, on which were goblets. 

“Tell me, Boris Fyodorovich,” said Serebryani, 
“what came over the Tsar last night ; why did the whole 
sloboda rise for midnight prayer. Does this happen fre- 
quently ?”’ 

Godunoff shrugged his shoulders, and said : 

“Our great sovereign often pities his malefactors, 
weeps for them, and frequently prays for their souls. 
That he called us to prayer at night is not wonderful. 
Vassily the Great, himself, in his second epistle to Gregory 
Nazianzen, says: ‘What the morning is to other men is 
midnight to those who are laboring in godliness.- In the 
peace of night, when neither eyes nor ears admit aught 
harmful to the heart, it behooves the mind of man to be 
with God.’”’ 

“Boris Fyodorovich, it has happened to me to see how 
the Tsar prayed formerly—it was notin this fashion. All 
has grown different now. And the oprichina I cannot 
‘comprehend. They arenot monks but robbers, Itis not 
many days since I returned to Moscow, but I have heard 
of and seen so many deeds of violence that belief is dif- 
ficult. ‘They must have deceivedthe Tsar, Thou, Boris 
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Fyodorovich, art near him; he loves thee, why not say a 
word to him touching the oprichniks ?” 

Godunoff smiled at Serebryani’s simplicity. 

“The Tsar is gracious to all,” said he, with affected 
humility, “and favors me beyond my merits. It is not 
for me to judge his affairs ; it is not for me to give lessons 
to the Tsar. But it is not difficult to understand the 
oprichina: all the country belongs to the Tsar, we are 
all under his lofty hand ; what he takes for his own use 
is his, what he leaves is ours ; whom he commands to be 
near his person they are near him, and whom he does 
not command they are distant. This is the oprichina— 
all of it.” 

“Well, Boris Fyodorovich, when thou speakest, the 
affair seems smooth; but in reality the case is not thus, 
The oprichina destroy and do more violence to the 
country than the Tartars. ‘There is no judgment against 
them. The whole land is perishing through them, Thou 
shouldst tell the Tsar, he would believe thee.” 

“Prince Nikita Romanovich, there is much evil on 
earth; men do not ruin one another because some are 
oprichniks and others are not, but because these and 
those are men. Let us suppose that I should tell the 
Tsar, what would come of it? All would rise against 
me, and the Tsar himself would put me in dis- 
grace,” 

“What of it? let him put thee in disgrace ; thou wouldst 
have acted according to conscience, thou wouldst have 
told him the truth.” 

“Nikita Romanovich, to tell the truth is not a long 
work, but it should be told with wisdom. Had I begun 
by crossing the Tsar, long ere this had I ceased to be 
here, and if I had not been here who would have saved 
thee from the block yesterday ?” 
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* What is truth is truth, Boris Fyodorovich. God gives 
thee health, I had been lost without thee!” 

Godunoff thought that he had convinced the prince. 

“Dost see, Nikita Romanovich,” continued he, “ it is 
a good thing to stand for the truth, but one man in the 
field is not a voevoda. What wouldst thou do, for 
example, if forty thieves were to fall on an innocent man 
in thy presence?” 

“What would Ido? I would raise my sword on the 
forty, and cut them till I yielded my soul to God.” 

Godunoff looked at him with astonishment. 

“And thou wouldst yield thy soul, Nikita Romanovich,” 
said he, “‘after a fifth—it would be many if after the tenth 
thief ; but the rest would be alive, and would slay the in- 
nocent man. No, better not touch them, prince 3 but 
when they set about plundering the murdered man, cry 
out that Stepka has taken more than Mishka, and they 
will slaughter one another.”’ 

Such an answer was not to Serebryani’s heart. Godunoff 
noticed this, and changed the conversation. 

“Oh, what is this?” said he, looking through the win- 
dow ; “whois hurrying hither at breakneck gallop? See, 
prince, it is thy equerry, is it not ?” 

““Scarcely,” answered Serebryani, “‘ he asked leave to- 
day to go on a pilgrimage twenty versts from here “ 

But after he had looked more attentively at the horse- 
man the prince recognized Miheich. The old man was 
as pale as death. There was no saddle under him; it ap- 
peared that he had sprung on the first horse at hand, and 
now, regardless of ceremony, was flying into the court 
straight to the front windows. 

“Father, Nikita Romanovich,” cried he, while still at a 
distance, “thou art drinking, eating, refreshing thyself, 
and knowest not trouble! Just now I met over there, be- 
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yond the church, Malyuta Skuratoff and Homyak; both 
mounted, and between them with bound hands was, who 
dost thou think? the Tsarevich himself, prince. They 
had put on him a black cowl, the reprobates ! but the 
wind blew the cowl aside and I knew the Tsarevich. He 
looked at me as if begging aid, but Malyuta rushed to him 
and pulled the cowl over his face again.” 

Serebryani sprang from his seat. 

“Dost hear, dost hear, Boris Fyodorovich?” cried he 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘Or shall we wait longer for the 
thieves to quarrel among themselves?”’ And he rushed 
from the balcony. 

“Let me have the horse!” cried he, snatching the 
bridle from Miheich’s hands. 

“But this one is not fit for thee, father,’’ said Miheich ; 
“‘ this is a wretched horse, and there is no saddle on him; 
and how art thou to go on a horse like this to the Tsar?” 

But the prince had already sprung on and was flying 
away, not to the Tsar, but in pursuit of Skuratoff. 

There is an old song, perhaps contemporary with Ivan, 
which describes in its own fashion the event referred to 
here: 

At the time when Stone Moscow began 

Then began Tsar Ivan, Lord Vassilyevich, 

When he went to the town of Kazan— 

The town of Kazan that’s near Astrakhan— 

He captured the town as he went on his way 

He captured the Tsar and with him the Tsaritsa. 

Out of Pskoff brought he treason, 

Out of Pskoff, out of Novgorod. 

But how from Stone Moscow can treason be brought? 
What said then Skuratoff, the wicked Malyuta : 

** Ah, hail to thee, Tsar, Tsar Ivan, Lord Vassilyevich ! 
All thy life thou’rt not able to root out this treason, 


For he who’s against thee sits face to thy face, 
Eats from one plate with thee, 
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Drinks from one cup with thee, 

Wears the same robes with thee.” 

Now the Tsar guessed what was said ; 
Against the Tsarevich in anger he rose: 
** Ah, ye princes and boyars ! 

Seize the white hands of my son ; 

Put upon him garments black, 

Lead him to the swampy water— 
Tothat Pagan Pool now take him ; 
Lead him there, to swift death give him.” 
All the boyars scattered, 

Only one remained, Malyuta wicked. 
The Tsarevich seized he by the white hands, 
Put upon him sable garments, 

Led him to the swampy water, 

Took him to that Pagan Pool. 

Then Nikita’s servant saw this, 

Sprang upon a water-carrier’s old horse, 
Galloped swiftly to his master : 

**O Nikita, father, thou Romanich ! 
Grief seest thou not upon thy own head ? 
The star from heaven is falling, 

The bright wax-light is dying, 

No Tsarevich will there be.” 
Frightened then was young Nikita, 
Sprang he there upon the old horse, 
Swiftly galloped to the swampy water, 
To that Pagan Pool then rushed he. 

On the face struck he Malyuta ; 

“O Malyuta, thou Skuratoff, 

Thou’st ta’en a morsel far beyond thee, 
And that morsel it will choke thee ! ” 


This song, though not agreeing perhaps with actual 
events, is in accordance with the spirit of that age. Tid- 
ings of what happened at the Tsar’s court, or in the circle 
of his intimates, did not reach the people in completeness 
and clearly, but at that period when classes were not yet 
separated by manners, and did not live apart from one. 
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another, these tidings, even if modified, did not pass the 
limits of the probable, and bore the stamp of general 
life and ideas. 

Whether thou, Prince Nikita Romanovich, wert as 
thou art depicted is known only to the Kremlin walls and 
the ancient oaks near Moscow. But such didst thou 
stand before me in time of quiet musing, in the evening 
hour, when darkness was settling on the fields, when in 
the distance the noise of the busy day was dying, but 
near at hand all was silent and nothing moving save the 
air in the leaves, and the twilight beetle as it passed on 
the wing. 

With sadness and pain was love to my native land 
speaking within me, while from the mist issued forth 
clearly our famous and sorrowful past, and as if in return 
for the sight which was barred by the darkness around, 
there opened within me an internal eye before which 
centuries had erected no barrier. Such didst thou seem 
to me, Nikita Romanovich, and clearly did I see thee 
speeding on thy horse in chase of Malyuta, and I bore’ 
myself back to that terrible age in which there was noth- 
ing impossible. 

Serebryani forgot that he was without sabre or pistol, 
and he cared not that the horse under him was an old 
one. But that had been a good steed in his time ; he had 
served twenty years in war and campaigns, but he had not 
earned rest in his old age ; he had earned the harness of 
a water-cart, musty hay, and blows of clubs. 

But now he felt on his back a mighty horseman, and 
remembered old days when he carried heroes into 
terrible battles, when he was fed with choice grain 
and given sweet mead to drink. He distended his red 
nostrils, stretched out his neck, and flew on in pursuit of 
Malyuta Skuratoff. 
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Malyuta gallops through the slumbering forest with his 
oprichniks. He urges them forward to Pagan Pool; 
settles the cowl on the Tsarevich so that the oprichniks 
may not see whom they are leading to death. Had they 
known they would have deserted Malyuta and disap- 
peared, big and little. But the oprichniks think that a 
common man is galloping between Homyak and Malyuta, 
and merely wonder that they lead him so far to his 
doom. 

Malyuta urges the oprichniks; is enraged at the 
horses, and lashes them with whips on their steep 
haunches. 

“Oh, wolf's meat, grass-bags! If the Tsar should 
change his mind and send in pursuit of us!” 

The villain Malyuta gallops through the slumbering 
forest ; the birds stare at him, straightening their necks, 
the black crows fly above him; nowhe is near Pagan 
Pool. 

“ Hei,” says Malyuta to Homyak, “are not strange horse- 
shoes striking behind us?” 

“No,” said Homyak, “ that is the echo in the forest from 
the tramp of our own beasts.” 

Malyuta still urges the oprichniks, and oftener beats the 
horses on their steep haunches. 

“ Hei,” says he to Homyak, “is not that some one 
shouting behind us?” 

“No,” answers Homyak, “that is our own words mak- 
ing echo.” 

Malyuta was enraged at the horses. 

““ Wolf’s meat, grass-bags! Oh, if there is no pursuit!” 

Suddenly Malyuta hears behind him: 

“ Halt ! Grigori Lukyanovich !” 

Serebryani was at Skuratoff’s shoulder. The old horse, 
the water-hauler, had not failed him. 
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“ Halt, Malyuta!” repeated Serebryani, and coming up 
to Skuratoff he struck him on the face with a powerful 
hand. 

Weighty was the blow of Nikita Romanovich, It was 
heard like the shot of a musket, the damp forest re- 
sounded, leaves fell and beasts ran away in the thicket, 
big-eyed owls flew from the old trees, and peasants far off, 
stripping their bark, looked one at another and asked in 
wonder : 

“Hast heard how it cracked, has not the old oak given 
way over Pagan Pool?” 

Malyuta rolled from his saddle. The poor old horse 
stumbled under Nikita Romanovich, rolled down, and 
yielded his breath. 

“Malyuta!” shouted the prince, springing to his feet, 
“thou hast seized a piece not for thee, thou wilt choke 
from that piece.” 

And snatching from the scabbard Malyuta’s sabre, he 
drew it to lay open his head. 

Suddenly another sabre whistled over the head of the 
prince ; Matvei Homyak flew to the aid of his master. A 
battle began between Homyak and Serebryani. The 
oprichniks fell upon the prince with naked sabres, but 
the trees and fallen timber were a defence to Nikita 
Romanovich and did not let all surround him at once. 

“Well,” thought the prince, while warding off the 
blows, “I shall have tolay down my life and not save the 
Tsarevich. If God would but give me to stand even half 
of one hour, aid might come from some quarter.” 

He had barely thought this when a piercing whistle was 
heard in the forest and answered by thundering shouts. 
One oprichnik, his sabre already raised on the prince, fell 
with broken skull, and above his body appeared Vanyuha 
Perstyen, waving his bloody battle-hammer. At this 
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moment the robbers, like a pack of wolves, rushed on 
Malyuta’s servants, and between them rose a hand-to-hand 
conflict. Malyuta strove to rush on the enemy with the 
united power of his party, but there was no place to 
assemble ; everywhere fallen timber and old tree trunks. 
Many fell in their tracks, but others soon recovered. 
They shouted “hoida!”’ and trampled the daring free- 
booters. Perstyen himself, wounded in the hand, was 
using his hammer with less power, when a new whistle was 
heard in the forest. 

“Stand firmly, my boys!” cried Perstyen, “that is 
grandfather Korshun coming to help us.”’ 

He had not finished speaking when Korshun with his 
party struck on the oprichniks, and there rose between 
them a mighty struggle, hand to hand, glorious. 

It was hard for mounted men to stand against men on 
foot in the forest. The horses rose on their haunches, and 
fell back crushing their riders beneath them. The opri- 
chniks fought desperately to the death; Homyak’s sabre 
whistled like a whirlwind, lightning flashed above his 
head. 

All at once there was hesitation in the swift struggle. 
The sturdy Mitka, boring through the crowd, was making 
straight for Homyak, overthrowing without distinction 
both his friends and the enemy. Mitka had recognized 
the man who stole his bride. Raising with both hands the 
oak club, he fell like a thunderbolt on his foe. Homyak 
drew back, the blow fell on the head of his horse, the dead 
beast tumbled to the earth, the oak club was broken. 

“Stop!” cried Mitka rushing on Homyak, “ thou'lt 
not escape this time.” 

The battle was ended. There was no one to fight 
against longer; all the oprichniks were lying dead. 
Malyuta alone had escaped on a swift-footed horse. 
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The robbers began to count their men, and many were 
missing. They, too, had suffered sufficiently. 

“See,” said Perstyen approaching Serebryani, and 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. ‘See, boyar, where it 
has come to us to meet one another.” 

Serebryani, at the first appearance of the robbers, rushed 
to the Tsarevich and led his horse aside ; the Tsarevich 
was bound to the saddle. Serebryani cut the rope with 
his sabre, helped the Tsarevich to dismount, and untied 
the kerchief with which he was gagged. During the 
whole time of the conflict the prince had not left him, 
and shielded him with his own person. 

“Tsarevich,” said he, seeing that the freebooters had 
already begun to despoil the dead and catch the scattered 
horses, ‘‘ the battle is over, all the offenders against thee 
have fallen; Malyuta alone has escaped, but I think that 
it will not be well for him, when the Tsar commands his 
examination.” 

When Perstyen heard the name of the Tsarevich he 
drew back. 

“How |” exclaimed he, “is this the Tsarevich him- 
self? The son of the Tsar? So this is he whom God 
has brought us to defend! This is he whom they bound, 
the dogs, and brought here!” 

Then the ataman threw himself at the feet of Ivan 
Ivanovich. News that the Tsar’s son was present spread 
quickly among the robbers. All stopped turning the 
pockets of the slain inside out, and came to beat with the 
forehead to the Tsarevich. . 

“‘God save you, good people,” said he graciously, with- 
out his usual haughtiness, “ whoever ye be, God save 
you.” 

“There is nothing to thank us for, Gosudar,’’ 
answered Perstyen, “ had I known they were taking thee, 
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I should have brought not forty men but a couple of 
hundred; and then that Skuratoff would not have es- 
caped; we should have taken him alive, and raised him 
aloft in thy presence. But we have his equerry, it seems; 
he is an old acquaintance of mine, and when there are no 
fish a crab isa fish. Hei, young man, thou hast caught 
him, I think !” 

“T have,” answered Mitka, lying on his breast and not 
letting his victim move from beneath him. 

“Give him this way. He will not escape, I think. 
And ye, my children, make a fire for the examination, 
and get a rope ready, or a block if you wish.” 

Mitka stood up. From under him rose a sturdy fel- 
low, but the moment he turned his face to the robbers 
all screamed from wonder. 

“Hlopko!” was heard on every side, “but that’s 
Hlopko; he was squeezing Hlopko instead of the opri- 
chnik.” 

Mitka stared with open mouth. 

Hlopko was barely able to breathe. 

“*See,”’ said Mitka at last, ‘‘so it must be that I was 
choking thee all the time. Why didst thou not say 
something ?” 

“How could I say something when thou wert sitting 
on my throat, such a sea-calf—devil take thee!” 

“Why didst thou come under me?”’ 

“Why! Why! thou bear, when thou didst come down 
on the horse’s head, the rider rolled over me; and thou, 
blockhead, sat on me instead of him, and went to chok- 
ing me from stupidity. H’m, thou art glad, I suppose.” 

“Oh,” said Mitka, “ that’s how it was!” and scratched 
the back of his head. 

The robbers roared with laughter. The Tsarevich 
himself smiled. Homyak was nowhere to be found. 
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* No help for it,” said Perstyen; “it is clear that his 
hour had not come, but in truth, ’tis a pity, Well, let it 
be so; God grant that he will not twist out another time. 
And now, Gosudar, permit me with my men to attend 
thee to the road. Iam ashamed todoit. It should be 
unfitting fora man of no value like me to speak to thy 
Grace; but there is no help for it, without me thou 
couldst not get out of this place. 

“Now, my men,” said Perstyen, “come together to 
protect the Tsarevich. And thou, boyar,” said he, turn- 
ing to Serebryani, ‘‘ mount this horse, and I will take that 
one. For thee, Uncle Korshun, I think ’twill be easier 
on foot, and especially so for thee, Mitka,”’ 

“ Never mind,” answered Mitka, seizing by the mane a 
horse which swayed toward him, “I will mount too.” 

He raised his foot to the stirrup ; but unable to insert 
it, threw himself across the horse on his belly, and riding 
a number of yards in that fashion, climbed into the saddle 
at last. . 

“Now we have got it!” cried he, shaking his legs and 
sticking out his elbows. 

The whole crowd, surrounding the Tsarevich, moved 
out of the forest. 

When the open field was seen at last, and in the dis- 
tance the many-colored roof of the Alexandroff sloboda, 
Perstyen stopped. 

“Gosudar,” said he, springing from his horse, “here is 
thy road ; there the sloboda is in sight. It becomes us 
not to remain longer with thy Grace. Besides, dust is 
rising from the highway ; it must be that armed men are 
coming. Farewell, Gosudar, be not offended; God brought 
us together without our will.” 

‘Wait, young man,” said the Tsarevich, who, after the 
danger had passed, began to return to his former methods. 
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“Wait, young man. Tell me first of what boyar stock art 
thou, that thou hast a gilt zipun ?”’ 

“ Gosudar,” replied Perstyen modestly, “‘ there are many 
boyars of us here without name or surname, many princes 
without race or stock. We wear what God has sent.” 

“And knowest thou not,’’ continued the Tsarevich 
sternly, “that they erect lofty chambers on the market 
squares for such princes as thou, and that thou art not 
worth thy zipun ? If thou hadst not done me a service 
this day, I should command those warriors to seize you 
all and bring you to the sloboda. But for the sake of 
to-day’s work I forgive you your former robbery ; and to 
the Tsar, my father, will say a word for youif ye come with 
repentance.” 

“God save thee for the favor, Gosudar, I am greatly 
thankful; but the time has not come yet for me to bring a 
penitent head totheTsar. My sins are heavy before God, 
and great my faults before the sovereign ; our father the 
Tsar would hardly forgive me, and if he should forgive, I 
cannot leave my comrades.” 

“ How?” said the astonished Tsarevich, “thou wilt 
not leave robbery when I promise thee intercession! ’Tis 
clear that robbery on the road gives more profit than 
does an honest life.”’ 

Perstyen smoothed his black beard, and with acunning 
smile showed two rows of even and white teeth, from 
which his sunburnt face seemed still darker. 

“ Gosudar,” said he, “the pike live in the sea to keep 
the carp from slumbering. I am not used either to war- 
like order or merchant craft. Farewell, the dust is mov- 
ing this way, it is time to return ; the fish seeks the deep- 
est spot, but our brother the strongest place.” 

And Perstyen vanished inthe thicket leading his horse. 
The robbers disappeared one after another among the. 
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trees; the Tsarevich with Serebryani rode toward the 
Sunes and soon met the party of rates which was led 
by Boris Godunoff. 
What was the Tsar doing all this time? Let us hear 
what the song says, and how it expresses the popular view 
of the age: 


Then spake the threatening Tsar : 

“* Ah, ye, my princes and boyars, 

Put on your robes of black ; 

Come to the morning prayer 

To hear a service for my son ; 

Boyars, in kettles I will boil you all.” 

The boyars then did greatly fear, 

Put on black robes, each one of them, 

And each went to the morning prayer 

To hear a Mass for Ivan's son. 

Then came Nikita, Roman’s son; 

Arrayed came he in gay attire ! 

And brought with him the son of Tsar Ivan, 
And made him stand behind the northern door. 
*“ Thou here! Nikita, thou Romanovich ? 
Dost laugh at me right in my eyes 

Just when the star from heaven has fallen down, 
And when the bright wax-light is dead, 

And when my youthful son has ceased to live?” 
What then did say Nikita, the Romanovich, 

‘¢ Hail thou, our hope, thou Tsar of right belief, 
We shall not have a service for thy youthful son, 
But we will sing for him a prayer of joy.” 

And here he took the white hand of Tsar Ivan’s son, 
And Jed him from behind the northern door ; 
And what did say the threatening Tsar 

But, “Ah! Nikita, thou Romanovich, 

What can we do to give thee thanks ? 

Shall we one half our tsardom give, 

Or golden treasures to thy heart’s content ?” 
“Hail, Tsar, thou Tsar Ivan Vassilyevich, 

I want not half thy land nor aught of golden coin; 
But give to me Malyuta vile; 
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I'll take him to the Watery Pool, 

I'll take him to the Pagan Pool.’ 

What said then Tsar Ivan Vassilyevich : 
“* Behold, I give Malyuta vile. 

Now treat him as thy heart desires.” 

Such is the voice of the song, but not such was the 
reality. The chroniclers show us Malyuta in honor with 
Ivan Vassilyevich long after 1565. Many favorites fell 
victims, at various times, to the suspicions of the Tsar. 
Neither the Basmanoffs, nor Gryazny, nor Vyazemski were 
left, but Malyuta did not once experience disfavor. 
Agreeable to the prediction of old Onufryevna he did 
not receive his punishment in this world, and died 
an honorable death. In the record of the monastery of 
Saint Iosif Volotski, where his body is buried, it is stated 
that he was killed in battle at Paida. 

How Malyuta cleared himself in the matter of his 
calumny we know not. 

Perhaps Ivan, when his alarmed soul grew calm, attrib- 
uted the action of his favorite to mistaken zeal; perhaps 
he did not free himself altogether from suspicion against 
the Tsarevich. However this may have been, Skuratoff 
not only did not lose the confidence of the Tsar, but from 
that time he became more precious to him. Hitherto 
Russia alone hated Malyuta, now the Tsarevich also hated 
him. Henceforth Ivan was his only refuge. Universal 
detestation gave bonds to the Tsar for the loyalty of 
Skuratoff, 

The hint against Basmanoff did not pass in vain either. 
In Ivan’s heart there remained the germ of suspicion. 
Although it did not put forth roots at once, it cooled his 
disposition toward the cupbearer sensibly, for the Tsar 
never forgave a man for whom he had once felt fear, 
though in the sequel he might see that the fear was un- _ 
founded. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE KISSING CEREMONIAL. 


Ir is time toreturn to Morozoff. Yelena’s confusion 
at the presence of Serebryani had not escaped the boyar. 
He thought at first, it is true, that a meeting with Vya- 
zemski was the cause of it, but afterward a new suspicion 
sprang up in his soul. 

After he had taken farewell of the prince, and con- 
ducted him to the entrance, Morozoff returned to the 
chamber. His hanging brows were terribly contracted ; 
deep wrinkles furrowed his forehead; he was in a fever, 
the air was suffocating him. “ Yelena is sleeping now,” 
thought he; “she will not wait for me; I will walk 
through the garden, I may freshen my brain.” 

Morozoff went out ; it was dark in the garden. Ap- 
proaching the fence he saw a white dress, and began to 
look attentively. 

All at once loving words struck his ear. The old man 
halted. He recognized his wife’s voice. Beyond the 
paling was seen, against the starry sky, the indefinite 
form of a man on horseback. ‘The unknown bent to- 
ward Yelena, and said something to her. Morozoff held 
his breath, but a gust of wind shook the tops of the 
trees, and bore away the words and the voice of the 
unknown. Who was this unknown? Was it possible 
that Vyazemski had succeeded, by his insistence, on in- 
clining Yelena to himself? The heart of a woman is 
a riddle. What roused its hatred yesterday pleases it 
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to-day. Or, is it perhaps Serebryani, who has appointed 
this meeting with his wife? Who knows? Maybe the 
prince, whom he received as,a son, inflicts on him this 
very day a bloody offence; on him, the best friend of 
his father ; on him, who was ready to endanger his own 
life in concealing his guest from the anger of the Tsar. 

“But no,” thought Morozoff, “that is not Serebryani ! 
That is some oprichnik, some new favorite of the Tsar. 
It is nothing strange for them to dishonor a boyar of 
ancient stock. But the wife—the snake under the log! 
And did not I love her? Did not I keep her as a 
daughter of my own? Did not she marry me of her 
own unfettered will? Did not she thank me, the artful 
creature ? Did not she swear to me constancy? No, 
Drujina Andreevich, do not depend on the faithfulness 
of woman! The faithfulness of woman is a lofty cham- 
ber, with an oaken door and iron bars. Ah, thou wert 
over-hasty, Drujina Andreevich, in confiding thy honor 
to a girl; thy fiery heart disturbed thee, old man! 
Thy young wife deceived thee—she, the serpent! the 
people of Moscow will sneer at thee now.” 

Thus thought Morozoff, and tortured himself with 
conjectures. He wished to rush forward, but the horse- 
man might gallop away, and the boyar would not know 
his enemy. He decided to wait. 

As if by design the wind that night did not cease its 
tumult, and the moon did not issue from behind the 
clouds. Morozoff recognized neither the face nor the 
voice of the horseman. He only heard Yelena say, 
through her tears, ‘I love thee more than life, more 
than the bright sun; besides thee I have loved no one ; 
live I cannot and will not.” 

Soon Yelena passed by Morozoff without seeing him, 

Drujina Andreevich followed her slowly. 
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The next day he did not show even a sign that he 
suspected Yelena. He was kind to her and agreeable as 
before. Only at times, when she was not remarking it, 
the boyar forgot himself, moved his brows, and looked 
at her threateningly. Drujina Andreevich at those times 
was thinking a terrible thought; he was thinking on 
this—how to seek out his enemy. 

Four days had passed. Morozoff was sitting in his 
log-chamber at an oaken table ; on the table lay an open 
book, bound in red velvet, with clasps of silver. But the 
boyar had no mind for reading. His eyes glanced over 
the many-colored titles and the ornamental flowers of 
the pages, and his imagination wandered from his wife’s 
chamber to the garden fence. 

On the preceding evening Serebryani had returned 
from the slobodd, and, in virtue of his promise, had 
visited Morozoff. 

Yelena declared herself ill that day and did not leave 
her chamber. Morozoff changed his manner with Nikita 
Romanovich in no regard. But while congratulating 
him on his happy return, and entertaining the welcome 
guest diligently, he did not cease to sound the expression 
of his face, and tried to detect in him the marks of 
treachery. Serebryani was thoughtful, but simple and 
outspoken as before. Morozoff discovered nothing. 

And this was what he was thinking of as he sat before 
the open book. 

His meditations were interrupted by a servant who en- 
tered, but, seeing the frowning forehead of Morozoff, he 
halted respectfully. Morozoff made inquiry with a look. 

_“ Gosudar,” said the servant, ‘‘the Tsar’s men are ap- 
proaching. In front of all is Prince Afanasi Ivanovich 
Vyazemski; he is already near; dost thou give orders to 
meet him?” 
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At this moment was heard the sound of a drum, which 
was beaten with a leathern stick by a servant in advance, 
to scatter the people and clear the way. 

““Vyazemski coming to me?” said Morozoff. “What! 
has he lost his mind? But perhaps he is passing? Go 
to the entrance and wait. If he turns in here tell him 
that my house is not a dram-shop, that I know not oprich- 
niks, and exchange no bread and salt with them. Go.” 

The servant hesitated. 

“What more?” asked Morozoff. 

“Boyar, thy will is above me, but I will not tell that 
to Vyazemski.” 

“Go on!” cried Morozoff, stamping his foot. 

“Boyar,” said the steward, running in, “Prince 
Vyazemski, with oprichniks, is coming to our gate. The 
prince says ‘I am sent from the Tsar himself.’ ” 

“From the Tsar? Did he say ‘from the Tsar’? 
Open wide the gates! Bring the gold plate, with bread 
and salt. Let every attendant go forth to meet the 
envoys of the Tsar.” 

Meanwhile the sound and clatter of the drum were 
heard nearer and nearer ; twenty horsemen, with Alfanasi 
Ivanovich in front on a stately brown stallion with silver 
trappings, were entering the court of Morozoff at a walk. 
The prince wore a white satin kaftan, from under the 
low-cut collar of which was seen the pearl adornment of 
his shirt. Pearl clasps fastened*closely at the wrists the 
broad sleeves of his kaftan, which was carelessly girded 
with a red silk sash edged with gold fringe at both ends; 
embroidered gloves were thrust under this sash at both 
sides. His red velvet trousers were thrust into yellow mo- 
rocco boots, having silver-shod heels and legs embroid- 
ered with pearls, and covering, with frequent wrinkles, 
half his legs between ankle and knee. Over the kaftan 
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was thrown a light silk, gold-colored mantle, fastened at 
the breast with a double diamond button. The prince’s 
head was covered with a white brocade cap, having a 
bending plume with diamonds, which swayed from every 
movement and glittered intheraysof thesun. The black 
curls of Afanasi Ivanovich, flowing from under his cap, 
were mingled with his short and curling beard. His thin 
mustache formed on his upper lip, not a dark stripe, but 
a dark shadow merely. Vyazemski’s stature was lofty 
and symmetrical, his countenance youthful and gladsome. 

In accordance with the luxurious custom of the time, 
grooms on foot followed, leading six saddle-horses in full 
caparison ; one was black, one brown, one iron-gray, and 
three perfectly white. On the heads of the horses colored 
plumes were waving; on their backs many colored skins 
of wild beasts, or brocade saddle-cloths, and saddles set 
with precious stones ; all six of the horses were tinkling 
as they went, with a multitude of little silver drums, or 
hollow slitted golden apples, arranged in tune and hanging 
in long bunches from both sides of the bridle forehead- 
straps. 

When Drujina Andreevich appeared, Vyazemski and 
all the oprichniks came down from their horses, 

Morozoff, with a golden plate, went slowly to meet 
them, and after him his clients, attendants, and servitors. 

“Prince,” said Morozoff, “thou art sent to me from 
the Tsar. I hasten to meet with bread and salt thee and 
thine.” And the iron-gray hair of the boyar fell over his 
eyes because of the low bow which he made. 

“ Boyar,’ answered Vyazemski, “the great sovereign 
has ordained to pronounce to thee his instructions. 
Boyar Drujina, the Tsar and Grand Prince of all Russia, 
Ivan Vassilyevich, removes from thee his anger ; he takes 
from thy head his burning; he gives thee grace, and 
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forgives thee all thy offenses, and thou art to be in the 
favor of the great Tsar as before, Boyar Drujina, and to 
serve him henceforth and inscribe thyself with thy honor 
as before.” 

While uttering this speech Vyazemski put one hand on 
his girdle and with the other smoothed his beard, stood 
upright, and, turning his eagle eyes on Morozoff, awaited 
his answer. At the beginning of the speech Morozoff 
dropped on his knee. Then his attendants raised him 
by the arms. He was pale. 

“May the Holy Trinity and the miracle-workers of 
Moscow bless our great Tsar,’”’ said he with trembling 
voice; “may the most bountiful and merciful God pro- 
long his days beyond number. I did not expect thee, 
prince, but thou art sent to me from the Tsar; enter my 
house. Enter, gentlemen; oprichniks, I beg your favor, 
But I will go to offer a thanksgiving prayer, and then I 
will sit with you to feast till late in the night.” 

The oprichniks entered. 

Morozoff called a servant. 

“Take a horse and gallop to Prince Serebryani with 
my obeisance; and say that I ask him to celebrate this 
day ; that the Tsar has rewarded me with great favor, has 
been pleased to remove from me his anger.” 

After he had given this order and escorted his guest to 
the entrance, Morozoff went through the court to his 
domestic chapel; before him went his clients and attend- 
ants; behind him numerous servants. In the house 
remained only the steward and so many servants as were 
needed to wait upon the oprichniks. 

They served various tid-bits and drinks, but the dinner 
was still in the future. 

Soon Serebryani came, attended also by friends and 
servants, for in that time it was considered a debasement 
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of honor for a boyar to go on important occasions alone 
or in small companies. 

The table was already covered in the large hall; the 
servants all stood in their places expecting the master. 

Having heard the thanksgiving prayer, Drujina An- 
dreevich entered in goodly array, in a brocade kaftan, a 
sable cap in his hand. His iron-gray locks were evenly 
trimmed, his beard carefully combed. He bowed to his 
guests, his guests bowed to him, and all sat down at the 
table. 

A feast of honor began, goblets and cups rattled, and 
with them was heard still another sound not in conso- 
nance with a joyous feast. Under the kaftans of the 
oprichniks rang the clatter of unseen weapons. 

But Morozoff heard not the ominous sound. Other 
thoughts were occupying him. His internal feeling 
told him that his insulter of the night was feasting with 
him at the same table, and the boyar had found at 
last means to discover him. These means were, to his 
thinking, reliable. 

The guests had already drained many goblets; they 
had drunk to the Tsar, to the Tsarevich, to the whole 
house of the Tsar ; they had drunk to the Metropolitan 
and all the clergy of Russia ; they had drunk to Vyazem- 
ski, to Serebryani, and the hospitable host; they had 
drunk to each one of the guests separately. When all 
the healths had been drunk, Vyazemski rose and pro- 
posed the health of the young boyarinya. 

This was what Morozoff was waiting for. 

‘‘ Honored guests,” said he, “it is unseemly to drink 
to the lady of the house without her presence. Go,” 
continued he, turning to the servants, “‘ go for the boyar- 
inya. Let her descend and entertain cherished guests 
out of her own hands.” 
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“Good, good!” shouted the guests; “ without the 
lady even mead is not sweet.” 

After a certain time came Yelena ina rich sarafan, 
attended by two bower maidens ; she held in her hands 
a gold plate with only one goblet. The guests rose. 
The steward filied the goblet with triple mead. Yelena 
touched it with her lips and began to bear it along the 
circle of the guests, bowing to each one with the smaller 
ceremony to the girdle. As each guest emptied the cup 
the steward filled it again. 

When Yelena had gone the round of all without ex- 
ception, Morozoff, following her attentively, turned to the 
guests. 

‘“‘ Honored guests,” said he, “now, according to ancient 
Russian custom, I ask you to respect my house, not to 
lay blame upon my household. I ask you, honored 
guests, not to disdain to kiss my wife. Dmitrievna, 
stand on the first place and give a kiss to each in turn.” 

The guests thanked the host. Yelena stood trembling 
at the side of the stove and dropped her eyes. 

“« Approach, prince,” said Morozoff to Vyazemski. 

“ No, no! according to custom!” cried the guests, 
“let the host kiss the hostess first. Let it be according 
to custom, as from our fathers it has come down.”’ 

“ Let it be according to custom,” said Morozoff, and 
stepping up to his wife, he bowed first before her to 
her feet. When they kissed, Yelena’s lips burnt like 
fire ; the lips of Drujina Andreevich were as cold as ice. 

After Morozoff came Vyazemski. 

Morozoff watched. 

Afanasi Ivanovich’s eyes gleamed like coals, but 
Yelena’s face remained immovable. Before her hus- 
band, before Serebryani, she had no fear of the insolent 
prince. 
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“Tt is not he,” thought Morozoff. 

Vyazemski bowed to the floor and kissed Yelena, but 
as his kiss was more prolonged than necessary, she turned 
away with evident vexation. . 

“No, not he,’’ repeated Morozoff to himself. 

After Vyazemski came in turn a number of oprichniks. 

They all bowed, according to the great ceremony, 
to the floor, and then kissed Yelena, but Drujina 
Andreevich could read nothing in his wife’s face, 
except disquiet. A number of times her long eye- 
lashes rose, and her glance seemed to seek with fear some 
one among the guests. 

“ He is here,” thought Morozoff. 

Suddenly terror mastered Yelena. Her eyes met the 
eyes of her husband, and with that keenness special to 
woman’s heart she guessed his thought. Under this 
oppressive, immovable gaze it seemed to her impossible 
to kiss Serebryani and not be at that moment discovered. 
All the circumstances of their meeting at the garden 
paling at the first coming of Serebryani were before her 
as if in life. Her present position and the kiss awaiting 
her seemed the punishment of God for that guilty meet- 
ing, for that sinful kiss. A death-like chill passed over 
her limbs. 

‘‘T am not well,” whispered she, “ excuse me, Drujina 
Andreevich.” 

“Remain, Yelena,” said Morozoff calmly; “remain, 
thou mayest not go now; such a thing is unknown, un- 
heard of; the ceremony must be finished.” And he 
pierced his wife through with his searching glance. 

““ My feet do not support me,” said Yelena. 

“What ?”’ asked Morozoff as if not hearing. ‘Is she 
dizzy ? What a wonder.” 

“T beg you, gentlemen, come, do not mind my wife. 
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She is achild yet; very timid, andthe ceremony is new to 
her. Besides, she is dizzy. Come, dear guests, I request 
you.” 

“ But where is Serebryani,” thought Drujina Andree- 
vich, running his eyes over his guests. 

Nikita Romanovich stood on one side, The uncom- 
mon attention with which Morozoff looked at his 
wife as each guest approached her had not escaped 
the prince. He read in Yelena’s face terror and confu- 
sion. Nikita Romanovich, ever resolute when his con- 
science did not reproach him, now knew not what to do. 
He feared to increase Yelena’s embarrassment by drawing 
near her; feared if he remained behind others to rouse 
the suspicion of her husband. If he could speak, even one 
word, unobserved, he would encourage her and perhaps 
restore her lost strength. But guests were surrounding 
Yelena, her husband did not take his eyes from her. It 
was imperative to decide on something. 

Serebryani came up, bowed to Yelena, but did not know 
whether to look her in the eyes, or to avoid her eyes 
purposely ; that hesitation betrayed him. On her part 
Yelena did not endure the test to which Morozoff had 
submitted her. 

Yelena had deceived her husband, not through frivolity, 
not at the suggestion of a corrupt heart. She had 
deceived him because she had deceived herself, thinking 
that she could love Drujina Andreevich. When in the 
night-time at the garden fence she had assured Sere- 
bryani of her love the words were rent from her involun- 
tarily, she had not chaffered with expressions, and if at 
that moment she had seen her husband near her, she would 
have confessed everything to him with a clean heart. 

But Yelena’s imagination was fiery and her temper 
timid. After that night-meeting with Serebryani the: 
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gnawings of conscience did not cease to torment her. 
To these were added also a mortal disquiet concerning 
the fate of Nikita Romanovich. Her heart was torn 
by opposite feelings; she wanted to fall at her hus- 
band’s feet and beg of him forgiveness and counsel, 
but she feared his wrath. She feared for Nikita Roma- 
novich. 

This struggle, these tortures, the terror inspired by her 
husband, kind and pleasant but inexorable in whatever 
related to his honor, shook her physical powers de- 
structively. When Serebryani’s lips touched hers, she 
trembled as if in a fever, her feet gave way beneath 
her, and from her mouth were wrested the words: 

“ Most Holy Mother of God have pity on me!” 

Morozoff caught Yelena. 

“ Ah!” said he, “here is woman’s health. ‘To look at 
her, blood and milk, but a little excitement and her feet 
will not bear her. But this is nothing, it will pass. 
Come, dear guests!”” ‘The voice and manner of Moro- 
zoff changed in no regard. He seemed as calm, was as 
cordial and well-wishing as before. 

Serebryani remained in doubt. Had Morozoff really 
penetrated his secret ? 

When the ceremony was over and Yelena, supported 
by maidens, withdrew to her chamber, the guests at the 
invitation of Morozoff took their places again at the 
table. 

Drujina Andreevich pressed them all and treated them 
with the former attention, forgetting not one. of the min- 
ute duties which at that period gave the master of a 
house the fame of hospitality. 

It was already late. Wine had excited the minds, and 
strange words leaped forth at intervals in the conversa- 
tion of the oprichniks. 
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“Prince,” said one of them, bending to Vyazemski, “ it 
is time for business,” 

“ Stop!” answered Vyazemski in a whisper, “ the old 
man will hear!” 

“Even if he does hear he will not understand,” con- 
tinued the oprichnik aloud with the stubbornness of a 
man in drink, 

“Stop !” repeated Vyazemski. 

“T tell thee, prince, ’tis time. As God lives, time. 
Here, I'll give the signal.” And the oprichnik moved to 
rise. 

Vyazemski with a powerful hand nailed him to the 
seat. 

“ Be quiet !’”’ said he in his ear, “ or I’ll put this knife 
into thy throat.” 

“Oh, ho! and thou threatenest besides!” cried the 
oprichnik, rising from the bench. ‘ That’s what thou 
art. I said that thou wert not to be trusted. Thou art 
not our brother. Oh, I would fix all you princes and 
boyars who eat into our wages. But wait a moment, 
we shall see whose side wins. Out from under the kaf- 
tan with the mail! Draw thy sabre! We shall see 
whose side wins.” 

These words were uttered with uncertain tongue, 
amid the general talk and uproar; but some of them 
reached Serebryani and roused his attention. Morozoff 
did not hear them. He saw only that among the guests 
a dispute had sprung up. 

“ Honored guests,” said he, rising from the table, 
“ dark night is inthe yard. Is it not time to rest? For 
all of you soft beds are ready and pillows of down.” 

The oprichniks rose, thanked the host, bowed, and 
went to the sleeping rooms prepared for them in the 
courtyard. ; 
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Serebryani, too, wished to withdraw. Morozoff, touch- 
ing his arm, stopped him. 

“Prince,” said he in a whisper, ‘ wait for me here.” 

And leaving Serebryani, Drujina Andreevich went to 
his wife’s apartments, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SEIZURE. 


DurRiInG the dinner something unusual was taking 
place outside the house. 

At nightfall new oprichniks began to appear, one by 
one, at the side of the garden fence, at the side of the 
wall surrounding the court, and finally in the court 
itself. 

Morozoff’s servants paid no heed to them. 

When night had come the house was surrounded by 
oprichniks. 

Vyazemski’s equerry went out of the dining hall as if 
to water his horse. But before reaching the stable he 
looked on every side, went to the gate, and gave a certain 
strange whistle. Some one stole up to him. 

“ Are ye all here?” asked the equerry. 

“¢ All,” answered the other. 

“ Are there many of you?” 

rerity.” 

“Well done! wait the signal.” 

“Will it be soon? Weare tired of waiting.” 

“That is the prince’s affair. But hear me, Homyak, 
the prince does not wish either to burn or to plunder 
the house.” 

“ He does not! But what is he to me; is he my 
master ?”’ 

“Evidently he is, if Grigori Lukyanovich has com- 
manded thee to be under his orders to-night.” | 
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“ As to service I will serve him, but only him and not 
Morozoff. I will help the prince to carry off the boya- 
tinya, and then let no man tell me what to do.” 

“Took out, Homyak, the prince does not joke.” 

“ But whytalk ?” asked Homyak, laughing maliciously. 
“The prince for himself and I for myself. If I want 
fun whose affair is it ?”’ 

At the very time this conversation was taking place at 
the gate, Morozoff, having detained Serebryani, entered 
Yelena’s chamber. 

The boyarinya had not yet lain down to rest. The 
kokoshnik was no longer on her head. The heavy, half 
loosened tresses were falling on her white shoulders. 
Her summer robe was open at the breast. She was pre- 
paring to undress, but she had dropped her head upon 
her shoulder, forgetful of the present. Her thoughts 
were wandering through the past. She remembered her 
first acquaintance with Serebryani, her hopes, her de- 
spair, the proposal of Morozoff, and her oath. Vividly 
she saw how, at Radonitsa, just before her wedding, she 
had, according to the custom of orphans, gone to the 
grave of her mother, placed a bowl of red eggs at the 
foot of the cross, exchanged mental greetings, and begged 
the mother’s blessing for union and love with Morozoff. 
She believed at the time that she would overcome her 
first love, she believed that she would be happy with 
Morozoff, but at this moment Yelena recalled the kissing 
ceremony, and a chillembraced her. ‘The boyar entered 
unnoted and halted on the threshold. His face was 
stern and sad. For some time he looked at Yelena in 
silence. She was still so young, so inexperienced, so un- 
skilled in deceit that Morozoff felt an involuntary pity. 

“Yelena,” said he, ‘‘why wert thou confused at the 
time of the ceremonial ?”’ 
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Yelena trembled and cast on her husband eyes full of 
fear. She wished to fall at his feet and tell him the 
whole truth, but she thought that perhaps he did not 
yet suspect Serebryani, on whom she feared to draw the 
vengeance of her husband. 

“Why wert thou confused ?” repeated Morozoff. 

‘I was ill,” answered Yelena in a whisper, 

“ True, thou wert ill, not in body, though, but in 
spirit. Thy illness is of the mind. Thou art destroying 
thy soul, Yelena.” 

The boyarinya trembled. 

‘When, this morning,’ continued Morozoff, “ Vya- 
zemski with the oprichniks was coming to our house I was 
reading the Holy Scriptures. Dost thou know what is 
said in the Scriptures of faithless wives ?”’ 

“ Oh, my God!” exclaimed Yelena. 

“ I was reading,” continued Morozoff, “ of the punish- 
ment for adultery -——” 

“© Lord!” implored the boyarinya; “be merciful, 
Drujina Andreevich, spare me! I am not so guilty as 
thou thinkest. I have not betrayed thee.” 

Morozoff moved his brows threateningly. 

“Do not lie, Yelena. Be not tricky. Increase not 
thy sin by cunning speech. Thou hast not betrayed me, 
because, for betrayal even a brief faithfulness is needed, 
and thou hast never been faithful to me.” 

“ Drujina Andreevich, spare me!” 

“Thou hast never been faithful to me. When they 
crowned us in marriage, when thou, in thy mighty un- © 
truth, kissed the cross to me, thou didst love another— 
Yes, thou didst love another!’ continued he raising his 
voice. 

“My God! my God!” muttered Yelena covering nD 
face with her hands. 
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“ Dmitrievna! O Dmitrievna! Why didst thou not 
tell me of this?” 

Yelena wept and answered not a word. 

““When I saw thee in the church a defenceless orphan, 
on that day-when they wished to give thee to Vya- 
zemski by force, I determined to save thee from a hated 
man, but I desired an oath from thee not to disgrace my 
gray hairs. Why didst thou give me the oath? Why 
didst thou not confess to me everything ? In words thou 
wert with me, but in heart and in thought with another. 
Had I known of thy love, would I have taken thee? I 
would have hidden thee somewhere in a lonely place far 
from Moscow, or would have conveyed thee toa con- 
vent, but I would not have married thee. God sees 
that I would not. Better leave the world than belong 
toa hated man. Why didst thou not leave the world? 
Why didst thou defend thyself with my name as witha 
stone wall and then laugh at me with thy lover? Ye 
thought, both of you, Morozoff is weak, we can easily 
fool him.” | 

““No, my Lord,” sobbed Yelena and fell on her knees, 
“TI never thought that. Neither in my mind nor my 
imagination has that ever been. And he too at that 
time was in Lithuania.” 

At the word Ae, Morozoff’s eyes flashed, but he con- 
trolled himself and laughed bitterly. 

“So, ye did not know each other at that time, but 
later, after he had returned. Ah, ye came to know 
each other at night in the garden at the fence, that 
same evening when I received him and was as kind to 
him astoason. Tell me, Yelena, is it possible that in 
very truth ye thought I would not understand your 
plot, and would let myself be duped? that I would not 
have the power to punish the faithless wife with her 
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seducer, my enemy? Is it possible that that milksop 
supposed his detestable deed would pass without punish- 
ment? Or has he not read what is written in the Book 
of Leviticus, that the man who commits adultery witha 
married woman, shall die the death, the adulterer with 
the adulteress.” 

Yelena looked with terror on her husband. In his 
eyes was cold decision, 

* Drujina Andreevich,” said she, in fright, “what 
dost thou wish?” 

The boyar took from under his belt a long pistol. 

“What art thou doing?” screamed Yelena and 
started back. Morozoff laughed. 

“Fear not on thy own account,”’ said he coldly, “thee 
I will not kill. Take the light, pass on before’me.” 

He examined the pistol and approached the door. 
Yelena did not move from where she was standing. 
Morozoff looked around. ‘ Light the way for me!” re- 
peated he commandingly. 

At this moment a noise was heard outside. A num- 
ber of voices spoke at once. Morozoff’s servants were 
calling one another. The boyar listened. The noise 
increased. It appeared that a number of men had 
broken into the lower room. A shot was heard. 

It seemed to Yelenathat Serebryani had been killed at 
command of Morozoff. Indignation restored her power. 

“ Boyar!” screamed she, and her glance flashed up ; 
“kill me, I alone am guilty.” 

But Morozoff paid no attention to her words; he was 
listening, with inclined head, and his face expressed 
astonishment. 

“Kill me!’’ begged Yelena in despair, “I will not, I 
cannot survive him. Kill me' I deceived thee, I made 
sport of thee. Kill me!” 
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Morozoff looked at Yelena, and if anyone had seen 
him at that moment, that person would not have de- 
cided whether it was pity or indignation that was the 
stronger in his glance. 

“Drujina Andreevich!’”’ came a voice from below, 
‘treason, falsehood! ‘The oprichniks are breaking into 
thy wife’s chamber. Be on thy guard, Drujina Andre- 
evich !” 

It was the voice of Serebryani. Hearing him, Yelena 
rushed to the door with inexpressible joy. Morozoff 
pushed back his wife, moved the bolt, and fastened the 
door with an iron hook. 

Hurried steps were heard on the stairs, then the clash 
of sabres, curses, a struggle, a loud scream, and a 
fall. 

The door cracked from blows. 

“Boyar!” cried Vyazemski, ‘ open, or I will tear the 
house log from log!” 

*T do not believe it, prince,” answered Morozoff with 
dignity. ‘It has not been seen yet in Russia that a 
guest dishonored his host, and burst with violence into 
the chamber of his wife. My mead was strong; it has 
turned thy head, prince ; go, sleep it off ; to-morrow thou 
wilt forget all. But I shall not forget that thou art my 
guest.”’ 

“Open!” repeated Vyazemski, beating at the door. 

“ Afanasi Ivanovich, remember who thou art. Re- 
member that thou art not a robber, not a bandit, but a 
prince and a boyar !” 

“T am an oprichnik! Dost hear, boyar, I am an 
oprichnik! I haveno honor. Thy wife has pleased me. 
Dost hear! I fear not a shameful deed ; I will put all 
Moscow in smoke, but Yelena I must have.” 

Suddenly the chamber was lighted up brightly. Moro. 
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zoff saw through the window that the roofs of the ser- 
vant’s buildings were on fire. At the same moment, the 
door, shaken by new blows, fell with a crash, and 
Vyazemski, shone on by the burning, appeared at the 
threshold with a broken sabre in his hand. 

His white satin kaftan was torn, blood was dripping 
from it. It was evident that he had not reached the 
chamber without a struggle. 

Morozoff fired at Vyazemski, almost in the face, but 
the boyar’s hand failed him, the bullet struck the door- 
jamb. The prince hurled himself on Morozoff. 

The struggle was not long. From a stunning blow of 
the sabre hilt, Morozoff fell on his back. Vyazemski 
rushed to Yelena, but his bloody hand had barely touched 
her robe, when she gave a shriek of despair, and lost con- 
sciousness. ‘The princecaught herin his arms and rushed 
down the stairs, sweeping the steps with her loosened 
tresses. | 

At the gate horses were in waiting. Springing into 
the saddle, the prince flew on with the half dead boya- 
rinya, and after him flew his attendants with clatter of 
arms. 

There was terror in Morozoff’s house. Flames seized 
all the servants’ buildings. The servants shrieked, fall- 
ing under the blows of the robbers. Bower maidens ran 
screaming hither and thither. Homyak’s comrades 
plundered the house, ran to the court, and threw into 
one heap costly utensils, money, and rich garments. In 
the yard, above a pile of silver and gold, drowning with 
his voice the uproar, the shrieks, and the crackling, stood 
Homyak in ared kaftan. 

“Oh, but this is joyous,” cried he, rubbing his hands, 
“this is a feast that is a feast!” 

“ Homyak,” cried one oprichnik, “the servants have 
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borne away Morozoff along the river. Shall we pursue 
them or not?” 

“The devil be with him! No time for him now. Hei 
there! all to the yard or we shall soon suffocate.” 

“ Homyak,” asked another, ‘what dost thou command 
to be done with Serebryant ?” 

“Touch him not with a finger. Put guards over him, 
let not your eyes off him. We will take his grace to the 
sloboda with honor. Ye saw how he struck Afanasi 
Ivanovich and slashed our men with a sabre?” 

“ We did, we did.” 

“And ye will kiss the cross in witness before the 
sovereign ?”’ 

“We will, we will kiss the cross.” 

“Well, see that ye do. Let no one dare offend him 
now; but when we come home, then indeed Grigori 
Lukyanovich will remind him of the blow in the face, 
and I of my stripes.” } 

Long yet did the oprichniks raise an uproar and con- 
tinue to plunder, and long after they had gone, leading 
horses laden with heavy booty, was the red gleam seen 
above the place where a short time before had stood the 
house of Drujina Andreevich, and Moscow River flowing 
past played till the very morning in fiery eddies as of 
molten gold. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CONJURATION OVER BLOOD. 


THE neighboring people learning of the attack of the 
oprichniks, and seeing over Morozoff’s house the light 
of the burning, hastened to close their gates and put out 
the lights. 

“QO Lord!” making the sign of the cross, said those 
past whose houses Vyazemski galloped with his ser- 
vants, “O Lord! have mercy on us, let the suffering 
avoid us.” 

As soon as the tramp of the horses had receded and 
the clatter of weapons had died in the empty streets the 
inhabitants exclaimed : ‘Glory to God, the trouble has 
passed!” And again they made the sign of the cross. 

Meanwhile the prince continued to gallop and had 
already left his attendants far behind. He had in mind 
to reach before morning the village where a change of 
horses awaited him, and thence convey Yelena to his 
estate in Ryazan. But the prince had not galloped five 
versts when he saw that he had missed the road. 

At the same time he felt that the wounds, to which in 
the excitement he had paid no attention, were now caus- 
ing him unendurable pain. 

“ Boyarinya,” said he stopping his horse, ‘‘ my servants 
have fallen behind—it is needful to wait.” 

Yelena came to her senses by degrees. Opening her 
eyes she saw first a distant burning, then she began, to 
distinguish forest and road, felt that she was lying on 
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the back of a horse and that strong hands were holding 
her. Little by little she called to mind the events of the 
day, all at once she recognized Vyazemski and shrieked 
from terror. 

** Boyarinya,” said Afanasi Ivanovich with a bitter 
smile, “I am terrible to thee. Thou dost curse me? 
Curse not me, Yelena Dmitrievna. Curse thy own fate. 
In vain didst thou struggle to avoid me. No one can 
avoid fate, thou canst not ride around the fated one on 
ahorse. It is clear, boyarinya, that from the beginning, 
from thy birth, thou wert destined to me.” 

“‘ Prince,” muttered Yelena, trembling from horror, “if 
there is no conscience in thee remember thy honor as a 
boyar, remember even shame é, 

‘“‘T have no honor, I have no shame. Everything 
have I given for thee, Yelena Dmitrievna, everything.” 

“ Prince, remember the judgment of God, destroy not 
thy soul,” 

“Too late, boyarinya, I have destroyed it already. - 
Dost thou think that whoever pays for hospitality as I 
have can save his soul? No, boyarinya. This night I 
have lost it for the ages. Yesterday there was still time ; 
to-day there is no hope for me, there is now no forgive- 
ness for me in my cursedness. Besides, I do not wish 
for the bliss of paradise without thee, Yelena Dmitri- 
evna.”’ 

Vyazemski was becoming weaker and weaker. He 
saw that he was failing, and summoned his forces in 
vain. Delirium had clouded his mind. 

“‘ Yelena,” said he, ‘I am bleeding to death, my ser- 
vants are far in the rear—help is nowhere to be had ;_per- 
haps in a short hour I shall go to eternal flames—love me, 
love me for an hour—so that I may not yield my soul to 
Satan for nothing—Yelena,” continued he, collecting his 
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last strength, “love me, thou, decoy of my heart, thou, 
ruin of my soul!” 

The prince wished to press her in his bloody embrace, 
but his strength failed him, the reins dropped from his 
hands, he tottered and rolled to the ground. Yelena 
grasped the mane of the horse. Not feeling his rider 
the horse went on at a gallop. Yelena wished to stop 
him, but he rushed to one side through the forest, bear- 
ing along the boyarinya. 

Long did they course through the dark sleeping forest. 
At first Yelena tried to rein in the horse, but soon her 
hands grew weak, and seizing the mane she gave herself 
up to God’s will. The horse rushed on without stop- 
ping. Boughs caught Yelena’s clothing, branches slapped 
her on the face. When she was borne through fields 
lighted by the moon it seemed to her that, in the white 
mist, rusalkas (water maidens) were moving and beckon- 
ing hertowardthem. She heard the distant monotonous 
sounds repeated by the echoes. Was that a wood de- 
mon laughing, or something else making a sound? The 
sound became louder; Yelena’s heart grew weak from 
terror, and she grasped more firmly the horse’s mane. 
As if by design the horse galloped straight toward the 
sound. Nowa light glimmers; now as it were a silvery 
apparition shakes its wings—suddenly the horse stopped, 
and Yelena lost consciousness. ; 

She came to her senses on soft grass. Around her 
was an agreeable freshness, the air was filled with the 
odor of trees. The noise continued, but in it there was 
nothing terrible. Like an old song it lulled Yelena 
and put her to sleep. 

She opened her eyes with difficulty. A great wheel, 
moved by water, turned thundering before her, and far 
away around her was flying the spray, reflecting the 
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moon; it reminded her of the diamonds with which the 
maidens had decked her in the garden the day that 
Serebryani came. 

“ Am I not in the garden at home?” thought Yelena. 
“ Ts it possible that Iam again inthe garden? Maidens! 
Pashenka! Dunyasha! where are ye?” 

But instead of the fresh face of a maiden, a gray, 
wrinkled head bent over Yelena, a beard white as snow 
almost touched her face. 

“Oh, how God has guarded thee, boyarinya!” said 
the strange old man, peering curiously into the features 
of Yelena. “If the horse had gone a little to the left, 
thou wouldst have fallen straight into the mill race. But 
the horse is used to this place,” continued he to himself, 
“it is known to him. Glory to God, he is not at the 
mill for the first time.” 

The appearance of the old man was beginning to 
frighten Yelena, she remembered the stories of wood 
demons. The wrinkles and white beard of the stranger 
acted curiously on her, but in his voice there was some- 
thing kind. Yelena changed her mind suddenly and 
threw herself at his feet. 

' “ Grandfather, grandfather ! ” cried she, “ protect me! 
hide me!”’ 

The miller saw straightway what the matter was, the 
horse on which Yelena had galloped to that place be- 
longed to Vyazemski. In all probability she was Boyar- 
inya Morozoff, the very same whom he had tried to be- 
witch to the prince. He had never seen her, but he had 
learned much about her through Vyazemski. She did not 
love the prince, she implored assistance therefore, prob- 
ably she had escaped from the prince on his own horse. 

The old man took in all these circumstances in a 
moment, 
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“The Lord be with thee, boyarinya. How am I to de- 
fend thee? Strong is Prince Afanasi Ivanovich, long 
are his arms, he will destroy me, old man ” 

Yelena looked on the miller with fear. 

“ Dost thou know who I am?” asked she. 

“Ts it little that I know Yelena Dmitrievna. Much 
has the water murmured and the trees whispered to me 
in my time. I know enough, but it is not proper to talk 
about everything,” 

“ Grandfather, if everything is known to thee thou 
knowest then that Afanasi Ivanovich will not destroy 
thee, that he lies now onthe road cut topieces. Not him 
do I fear. I fear the oprichniks and the servants of 
Vyazemski. For the sake of the Most Holy Mother of 
God, grandfather, hide me.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the old man, sighing deeply, “ Afanasi 
Ivanovich lies on the road wounded! But not from 
the sword is death destined to him. Prince Afanasi 
Ivanovich will rise, will gallop hither to the mill, 
will say : ‘Where is my boyarinya, my soul, the love of 
my restless heart?’ And what answer can I give him? 
He is not a man for excuses. He will cut me to 
pieces.” . 

“Grandfather, here are my jewels. Take them, I will 
give thee still more if thou wilt save me.” 

The miller’s eyes glittered. He took the pearls from 
the boyarinya’s hands and began to admire them in the 
moonlight. 

“ Boyarinya, my swan,” said he, with a look of satis- 
faction, “ may the most bountiful God and the wonder- 
workers of Moscow bless thee. Not easy for me to hide 
thee from the prince’s men, should they come this way, 
as they may. But I will serve thee with my head, haply 
God will assist me.” 
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The old man had not finished speaking when the 
tramp of horses was heard. 

“They are coming, they are coming!” screamed 
Yelena. ‘“ Do not give me up, grandfather !” 

“ Well, boyarinya, follow me.” 

The miller led Yelena hastily into the mill. 

“ Hide here behind the bags,” said the miller. He 
shut the door and ran to the horse. 

‘‘ Oh, my God ! how can I hide the horse beyond dis- 
covery?’’ He took the bridle, led the horse to the other 
side of the mill where he had bees, and tied the beast in 
the thicket behind the hives. 

Meanwhile the tramp of horses and the voices of men 
were heard nearer. The miller shut himself in his den 
and put out the light. 

Soon Vyazemski’s men appeared in the field. Twoof | 
the servants were on foot and bore on plaited branches 
the unconscious prince. They halted at the mill. 

“Ts this really the place?” asked the leader of the. 
horsemen. 

“The horse ran this way,” answered the other, “I saw 
the tracks. And here lives the.sorcerer. Let him look 
at the prince.” 

“ Put his grace on the ground, but with care. What, 
does the blood not cease flowing ?” 

‘‘God does not give him relief,” answered the servants, 
“ This is the third time that the prince has revived on the 
road, and again he faints. If the miller cannot stop the 
flow then he will bleed to the last drop.” 

“Where isthe cursed wizard? Bring him hither with- 
out delay.” 

The oprichniks began to knock at the mill and at the 
cabin. For a long time their knocking and shouts re- 
mained without answer. At last a coughing was heard 
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in the cabin and through a small opening appeared the 
miller’s head. 

“Whom has the Lord brought at such an hour?” 
asked the old man, coughing as violently as if he were 
preparing to cough out his life. 

“ Come out, wizard, come out quickly to stop blood! 
The boyar, Prince Vyazemski, is cut with a sabre.” 

‘What boyar ?”’ asked the old man pretending to be 
deaf. 

“Oh, the scoundrel! and he asks besides, what ? 
Break down the door, children.” 

“ Stop, nourishers, stop, I will come out myself. Why 
break the door, I will come out myself.” 

“ Ah, ha! the deaf woodcock; never fear, he has 
heard.” 

‘‘ Be not angry, father,” said the miller crawling out. 
“T am to blame, hard of hearing, sometimes I don’t un- 
derstand at once, and, besides, there is no reason to hide 
it, when ye began to strike the door and the wall I was 
frightened. I thought, God save us, is it not robbers. 
Around here, know ye, my nourishers, are their camps 
and hiding places. A man lives in the woods with 
terror, thinking, all the time, God grant them not to 
come.”’ 

“ Well, well, thou hast let thy tongue out. Come 
this way. Look, see how the blood runs. Can it be 
stopped ?”” 

“ Oh, but we shall see, my dears. Oh, fathers! But 
who cut him? Ah, if the blow had been three-quarters 
of an inch lower his temple would have been cut right in 
two. Indeed, God saved him. But his shoulder is cut 
almost to the bone! Ah, it must be that he cuts well, 
who struck his grace in this fashion.” 

“Can the blood be stopped, old man ?” 
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“ Hardly, nourishers, hardly. The sabre was en- 
chanted.” 

‘Enchanted ? Do ye hear, children?” 

“T said that it was enchanted. If it had not been, how 
could he alone have cut down seven.” 

“True, true,” answered the oprichniks; ‘of course en- 
chanted. How could Serebryani have met seven ?” 

The miller listened and took note all the time. 

“Oh, how the blood flows,” continued he ; “ well, how 
can it be stopped? If the sabre had not been enchanted 
it could be stopped, it may be stopped even now if ye 
like. Only Iam afraid my tongue will be tied when I 
begin the incantations.” 

“‘ Never fear, go on.” 

“Yes, never fear. For you it is, never fear, but for 
me how will it be?” 

“Tstoma,” said the oprichnik to an attendant, “ give 
hither the purse with Morozoff’s gold. Here, old man, is 
a handfulof gold. If thou stop the blood I will givethee | 
another handful ; if not—I will knock the life out of thee.” 

“God save thee, father! God save thee ! may the Lord 
and all the holy saints reward thee. There is nothing to 
be done, my nourishers. I will try at the risk of my head 
to cure the trouble. Go off a piece, fathers, go off— 
work dreads curiosity.” 

The oprichniks withdrew. The miller bent over Vya- 
zemski, bound his wounds, and repeated “ Our Father,” 
placed his hand on the prince’s head and began to mut- 
ter the following : 

“ An old man was riding, a brown steed under him, 
over courses, over roads, in robber haunts. Do thot 
mother blood of the veins, of the body, halt, retreat, turn 
back. The old man shuts thee in, warms thee for rest. 
As for the steed the water is dried—so, mother blood, be 
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thou not here. Soft the earth, one the seed, my will be 
done. My word is strong.” 

As the old man went on whispering the blood flowed 
more slowly, and with the last word it stopped alto- 
gether. 

Vyazemski sighed but did not open his eyes. 

“Come near, my fathers,’’ said the miller, “‘ come near 
without fear, the blood is stopped; the prince will 
live; but I am suffering now—I find my tongue grow- 
ing stiff.” 

The oprichniks surrounded the prince. The moon 
was shining on his face, pale as death, but the blood was 
flowing no longer from his wounds. 

“ Indeed the blood has stopped. Ye see the old man 
has not struck the mud with his face.” 

“ Here is thy gold,” said the chief oprichnik. ‘“ But 
this is not all yet. We know by the tracks that the 
prince’s horse ran over this road and mayhap the boy- 
arinya galloped away on him. If thou hast seen them 
velh”’ 

The miller stared as if he did not understand. 

“ Hast thou seen a horse and a boyarinya?”’ 

The old man hesitated whether to tell or not, but im- 
mediately he made the following calculation: ‘If Vy- 
azemski were in health, to hide the boyarinya from him 
would be, oh, how dangerous ! and to give her up, one 
cannot tell how profitable. Will Vyazemski recover ? 
Will he not? God only knows! But Morozoff will not 
leave such service unrewarded. And clearly Serebry- 
ani’s love for the boyarinya is no joke if he cut up 
the prince for her sake. Wherefore,” thought the mil- 
ler, ‘‘ Vyazemski will not harm me now.  Serebryani 
and Morozoff each will thank me if I save the boya- 
rinya.” ‘hts calculation settled his doubt. 
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“With hearing I have not heard, with sight I have 
not seen, fathers, and I know not of what horse or of what 
boyarinya ye are speaking.” 

* Hei! hast not lied, old man?” 

“May I be cursed, may I not see the kingdom of 
heaven, may I be struck by lightning where I stand, 
if I know anything of a horse or a boyarinya.” 

“‘ But give us a torch, let us see if there are not tracks 
on the sand.” 

“There is no use in looking,” said one of the oprich- 
niks, “even if there had been tracks, our horses have 
trampled them. Now, we shall see nothing.” 

“Then there is no use in looking. Open the cabin, 
old man, to carry in the prince.” 

“This minute, fathers, this minute. Old am I, my 
nourishers, or I would run to the inn and bring you 
braga and green wine.” 

‘¢ But hast thou none in the house ?”’ 

“No, fathers. How should I in my poverty? I have 
no wine nor food, there is no feed for your horses. But 
at the inn there is everything. There is such wine there 
that it might be put on the Tsar’s table. It will be 
crowded for you honorable men in my house, and there 
is nothing to eat ; but then ye are warriors and can get 
on without supper. Your horses can pick the grass. 
But there is one trouble: the grass here is of such kind 
that sometimes when a horse eats it he swells out like a 
mountain, falls down and bursts,” 

“The devil tear thee, old pine mushroom, what dost 
thou want our horses to burst for ?”’ 

“God forbid, fathers! Ye can tie the horses fast so 
that they may not eat the grass ; one short night is not a 
misery. They will stand without eating. But you, I beg 
most humbly to honor my cabin; there is no hay in it 
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nor straw, the bare ground. It is not the same here as 
at an inn. But when ye are going to lie down to sleep, 
do not forget to saya prayer against horrorsof the night. 
An unclean power dwells here.” 

“Oh, devil’s god-father! Avaunt with thy cabin! 
Think what thou wouldst entertain us with! Let us go, 
children, to the inn. Is it far away, old man?” 

“Close by, fathers, just close by. Go out now by 
this path; when ye come to the highway, turn to the left, 
ye will go no farther than a verst, right there will be the 
inn before you.” 

“ Let us go,” said the oprichniks. 

Vyazemski was still in aswoon. The servants raised 
him and bore him carefully on a stretcher. The oprich- 
niks mounted their horses and rode on behind. 

As soon as the crowd had gone and no human voice 
was heard longer in the forest the old man opened the 
mill. 

“ Boyarinya, they have gone,” said he. ‘Come, be 
pleased to enter my cabin. Oh, my honeycomb, how 
thou art hidden. Come to my cabin, my swan, there it 
will be better for thee.” 

He spread fresh moss in the corner of the cabin, 
lighted atorch, and placed before Yelena a wooden bowl 
with honeycombs, and a slice of bread. 

“Eat to thy health, boyarinya,” said he, bowing low. 
* T will bring thee wine this moment.” 

He ran again to the mill, brought back a large flat 
bottle and an earthern mug. 

“ To thy health, boyarinya.” 

The old man as host emptied the cup first; the wine 
made him glad. 

“ Drink, boyarinya,” said he, “now thou hast nothing 
to fear. They are looking for the inn, whether they 
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find it or not they will not return. I did not send them 
on sucha road as that, hei, hei! But what is the matter, 
thou dost not try the wine? Well, try it not, that wine 
is trash, spit on it, I will bring thee another.” 

The old man ran to the mill, and this time returned with 
a small keg under his arm and asilver goblet in his hand. 

“‘ Here is wine that is wine,” said he, turning the keg 
above the goblet. ‘To thy health, boyarinya. This 
wine with the goblet was given me by a good man—they 
call him Perstyen, hei, hei! Here in the forest live many 
good people, they are all in friendship with me. Eat, 
boyarinya. But why not eat the honey? ‘Those are 
not common honeycombs. Such honeycombs thou wilt 
not find in a hundred versts. And why are they not 
common? Because I understand bee-keeping better 
than any man. Ido not act like others. Every summer 
I throw the best hive into the swamp to the water grand- 
father. I say: ‘Here is for thee, grandfather. Eat!’ 
Hei, hei! And he, boyarinya, God grant him health, 
takes care of my bees. It is from him that bees came 
upon the earth. When he rode his horse down he 
threw him into the swamp, and from that horse bees 
swarmed ; fishermen cast in their nets, knowest thou, 
and in place of fish they hauled out bees. Ah, boyarinya, 
thou’rt eating little, drinking little. And now see if I 
don’t make thee drink some wine—listen, boyarinya. ‘To 
the health of—hei, hei! to the health of Prince—Prince, 
that is notof him, but Serebryani, God grant him health, 
oh, how he cut up that fellow, that is Vyazemski. But the 
boyar, Drujina Andreevich, hei, hei! To his health, 
boyarinya. Thou’lt stay with me acouple of days here in 
hiding and then go, if thou wish, to Drujina Andreevich, 
if thou wish to Serebryani—what is it tome! To thy 
health! ” 
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Strange and painful was the echo of the miller’s words 
in Yelena’s breast. Her most hidden thoughts seemed 
known to him ; he, as it were, read her heart ; the torch 
stuck in the wall lighted his wrinkled face with a bright 
gleam ; his gray eyes were clouded with the wine, but 
they seemed to look right through Yelena. Again she 
grew terrified, she began to pray aloud. 

“ Hei, hei,’ said the miller, “ pray, pray, boyarinya, I 
have no fear of that. Me thou can’st not frighten with 
prayer, nor with incense smoke me out—I know myself 
how to conjure, I am not some of this, or that kind of 
man; the water grandfather knows me, the forest grand- 
father knows me, the rusalkas know me, the witches and 
the ghosts know me—all know me—me—now dost wish, I 
will call them? Shikalu! Likalu!” 

“ My God!” implored Yelena. 

“Shikalu! Likalu! What? they are not coming? 
Wait, I will bring them. I watch, I watch ad 

The old man rose, then, staggering and dancing, went 
out of the cabin. Yelena in terror closed the door after 
him. Long did he talk outside to himself. 

“ All know me,” repeated he in boastful, but already 
uncertain tones—‘“the forest grandfather, the water 
grandfather, the rusalkas, and the ghosts—I am _ not 
some kind of asuch a one—all know me. I watch, I 
watch # 

She heard how the old man danced, and stamped the 
ground with his feet. Then his voice began to grow 
indistinct, he lay on the ground, and soon after was heard 
his snoring, which mingled all night long with the noise 
of the mill-wheel. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


On the day following the destruction of Morozoff’s 
house, an old warrior was making his way on a black 
horse through the dense forest. He was raising his cap 
continually and listening for something. 

“ Quiet, Galka, thou hast snorted enough,” said he, 
patting his horse onthearched neck. ‘Oh, what arestive 
creature, thou wilt give no time to listen. Devil take it, I 
can’t recognize the place anyhow. All basswood and nut 
trees, and when we went through it at night it smelt of 
pitch, I think.” 

The horseman held on his way. 
“Stop, Galka,” said he, suddenly pulling in the reins. 
“Now it seemed as though I heard something. But 
stand quietly. Oh, how restive ! And indeed I hear some- 
thing. That is not the rustling of leaves, it’s the mill- 
wheel. Oh, here is the mill; where was it hidden. But 
stop, old mill! Thou wilt not get away from me this 

time, thy aunt was a chicken ! 

And Miheich, as if fearing to lose the road again, 
hurried with all speed in the direction of the noise. 

‘‘Well, glory be to Thee, O Lord!” said he, when be- 
tween the trees there appeared a moss-covered building 
and a turning wheel. ‘I had hard work to get here, and 
came very near killing myself. In front, noise ; behind, 
no man knows what. Well, here’s the mill. Now, we 
came from that side the first time, with the boyar, when 
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the robbers showed the road. Howis it going to be this 
time? Then the wheel was on the right, but now it is 
on the left ; then the cabin, with the window to the mill 
and the door to the woods, but now it stands with the 
window to the woods and the door to the mill. Tfu! 
but that miller is a plague to me. See how he deceives 
the eyes. It was not without reason that I have been 
winding around this place the whole day; I would not 
come here for anything but to save the boyar.” 

Miheich slipped down from his Galka, tied him to a 
tree, went toward the mill, with a certain fear, and 
knocked at the door. “Ai! master, master!” 

No answer. 

* Master! Ai, master!” 

Inside the mill no one was talking ; only the stones 
whizzed and the pinion rattled. 

Miheich tried to push the door ; it was fastened. 

“ But what is he doing, the gray devil ; is he asleep or 
has he hidden?” thought Miheich, and began to knock 
at the door, with all his might, with feet and fists. There 
was no answer. Miheich began to be angry. 

“Oh, thou horseradish !”’ cried he; ‘‘come out, or I 
will set fire.” 

A cough was heard, and through a small opening over 
the door appeared a white beard and a face furrowed 
with wrinkles, in the middle of which shone two eyes of 
a bright gray color. 

Miheich became uneasy in the presence of the miller. 

“Good health, master,” said he, in a friendly voice. 

“The Lord be with thee,” answered the miller; 
“ what dost thou wish, good man?” 

“ Dost thou not know me, master? I passed a night 
here with the boyar.” 

“With the prince, is it? Why shouldn’t I know? I 
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know thee. Well, father, with what did God bring 
thee?” 

“What is the matter with thee, master? Thou hast 
stuffed thyself in like an owl in ahollowtree. Either let 
me in, or come out thyself. It is not easy to talk in this 
way.” 

“Wait, father; only let me put some grain into the 
hopper ; then I will come out to thee straightway.” 

“Yes,” thought Miheich, “ yes, I would like to see 
what kind of grain thou art putting in, devil’s gossip. 
I suppose thou art grinding Jews’ bones into flour for 
the witches. There can be no travel here; such a wild 
place, the roads are all grown over with grass.” 

‘““ Now see, father, I have come out to thee,” said the 
miller, closing the door carefully behind him. 

‘* Hard work for thee to get out ; thou didst struggle 
enough.” 

“Well, gossip, I live here, not in the market place, but 
in the woods. I cannot open the door to every one. Is - 
it far to trouble?. Thou seest a man, but how knowest 
thou whether he has holy bread under his coat, or a 
round stone?” 

“Oh, the old plague!” thought Miheich, “ he pretends 
to be afraid of robbers, but I think there isn’t a wood 
devil for whose children he is not godfather.” 

“Well, what is thy business with me, father? Tell, 
and I will listen.” 

“ This is what : Evil has happened, something worse 
than death has come ; the cursed oprichniks have seized 
my master, have taken him to the sloboda with great 
force; he is sitting now, it must be, in prison, twisting 
sorrow, pulling woe, and what he sits there for is known 
to God alone ; he did no harm before the Tsar or be- 
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fore God, he only stood up for justice, for the boyar 
Morozoff and his boyarinya, when the oprichniks by their 
deceit in the midst of the feast fell upon the house and 
destroyed it to the foundations.” 

The miller’s eyes assumed a strange expression. 

“Oh, oh,” said he, “it is bad, my nourisher, bad for 
the carp when he swims intothe mill-race. Bad for thy 
prince to sit in prison, bad for Morozoff without his 
young wife, still worse for Vyazemski from another man’s 
wife.”’ 

Miheich was astonished. 

“ But how knowest thou that Vyazemski carried off 
Morozoff’s wife? I did not say anything about that.” 

“Oh, dear gossip, it is not that alone which is told, 
that is known; sometimes there is a blow far away in 
the woods and we hear it here, when the water sinks 
from the wheel we know thereisa drought a hundred versts 
distant, and there will be a great lack of bread, but we 
old men live in silence, listen to the grass growing, and 
keep our own counsel,” 

“Well, master, dost not thou know how to help the 
boyar? All the time I have been thinking and guessing, 
and casting about with my mind and reason, and I have 
not thought out anything. ‘I will go,’ I say, ‘to a good 
man, I willask advice.’ And to tell the truth, that young 
fellow had it all on his mind, the one who brought us 
here. Hesaid to me then: ‘If I can be of use,’ said he, 
‘to the boyar, come,’ said he, ‘to the mill, ask the grand- 
father where Vanuyha Perstyen is, and I,’ said he, ‘ will 
be glad to serve the boyar ; for him,’ said he, ‘I will lay 
.down my life.” So Ihave come to thee, master; perform 
the mercy of God and teach me how to free the boyar. 
And if thou teach me Prince Nikita Romanovich will 
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not forget thee, and I, poor man, will be thy everlasting 
friend. May thou go headlong through the earth, thy 
aunt was a chicken,” added in his mind Miheich,* be- 
fore whom has it come to me to bow down.” 

“Well, father, why not try to cure sorrow? Itisa 
bad business, no use in talking, but then with an oven- 
fork pots may be taken out of the fire, and sometimes 
even a grain of wheat bounds from underthe mill-stones 
untouched; everything happens, whatever a man’s luck 
iS. 7 

“That is true, master, with luck even a cock will lay 
an egg, and with bad luck a beetle will gore a man; but 
I beat to thee with the forehead ; teach me wisdom and 
reason, what am I to do?” 

The miller dropped his head and listened, as it were, 
to the sound of the wheel. 

Some minutes passed. The old man_ shook his 
head and began to talk without paying attention to 
Miheich, 

“ The wheel goes round and round, what was high 
will be low, what was low will be high ; I hear the sound 
of a bell from afar, whether for a burial or a wedding is 
unknown, and who is to be married, who is to be buried, 
is not heard. The water roars, but cannot be seen be- 
hind the great mist. 

“The ravens come from afar, they call one another to 
a great feast, but whom they are to pick, whose eyes 
they will take out, they feel not themselves, they fly and 
they cry. The axe is sharpened, the headsman is ready ; 
men run along the oaken planks, streams of warm blood 
will flow ; heads will fly from their shoulders, but it is 
unknown whose.”’ 

Miheich grew frightened. 

“What art thou doing, grandfather ; thou art saying 
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such things, and besides art croning as if for the 
dead.” 

The miller seemed not to hear Miheich, he uttered 
nothing now save nasal mutterings. His lips moved un- 
ceasingly, and his gray eyes looked as dull as if gazing 
into emptiness. 

“ Grandfather, but grandfather !”’ and Miheich pulled 
him by the sleeve. 

“ Ah?” answered the miller, and turned to Miheich as 
if he had only just noticed him. 

“What art thou muttering, grandfather !”’ 

“Ah, gossip ! much is heard and little said. Go now 
along the path by that pine. Go straight ahead ; there 
will be many turns to the right and the left, but go 
straight ahead all the time ; thou wilt go five versts, on 
one side thou wilt find a cabin, in that cabin there is nota 
living soul. Stay there till night, good people will come, 
from them thou wilt learn more. But on the way back, 
turn in here; there will be work forthee. The firebird 
has flown into the trap, thou wilt take it to Tsar Dalmat, 
and the ransom equal between us. 

And without waiting for an answer, the old man went 
into the mill and closed the door. 

“ Grandfather !”’ cried Miheich after him, “ but tell me 
sensibly, what people art thou talking about, and what 
bird.” 

The miller made no answer, and no matter how Miheich 
listened, he could hear nothing but the noise of the 
water and the rattle of wheels. 

“ His aunt wasachicken,”’ thought Miheich. ‘See 
whither he has thought outtosend us. Five versts away 
is acabin, wait in that cabin till night, and then some one 
will come; devil knows who that man is, he will tell more. 
I would send thee to that place thyself, thou old horse-' 
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radish. Were it not for the boyar, I would give it to 
thee. See what a fellow he is! Tfu! Well, Galka, 
we cannot help it, let us go and look for the Devil's 
cabin.” . 

And mounting his horse Miheich whistled, and started 
on a trot in the direction pointed out by the miller. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RUSSIAN REMEMBERS KINDNESS. 


It was already late, when Miheich saw at one side of 
the road a cabin, black and smoked, more like a half 
decayed mushroom than a human habitation, The sun 
had set. Streaks of vapor were stretched above the tall 
grass ona small cleared field. It was cool and damp. 
The birds had stopped chirping; but some of them 
began, from time to time, a drowsy song, and without 
finishing it, fell asleep in the branches. By degrees 
they also grew silent, and amid general quiet was heard 
only the weak gurgling of an unseen stream, and the 
occasional droning of evening beetles. 

“See where we have ridden to,” said Miheich look- 
ing around ; “in truth, there is no living soul here. I 
will stop and see what sort of person comes, what advice 
he will give. Well, and if, which God forbid, such a one 
should come, that Tfu!” (he spits). ‘“ The power of 
the cross be with us. I would give death to that miller, 
were it not for the boyar.” 

Miheich slipped down from his Galka, fettered him, 
took off the bridle, and let the horse go at the will of 
God. 

“Nip the grass for thyself,” said he, “and I will go 
into the house; if the door is not fastened I will see if 
there is not something to eat inside. The housekeeping 
may not be good, but then hunger is not a man’s aunt,” 

He pushed with his footthe lowcrooked door. Strange 
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in that uninhabited place was the sound of its prolonged 
squeak, almost like the wail of a man. When at last, 
turning on the hinges, it struck the wall, Miheich bent 
aud entered the room. He was surrounded by darkness 
and the odor of cold smoke. Feeling around he found 
on the table a slice of bread and set about putting it 
under both his cheeks. He approached the hearth, dug 
into the ashes, found burning coals, blew them not with- 
out labor, and lighted a taper lying on the bench. Be- 
tween the stove and the wall was a couch. On it lay dif- 
ferent kinds of clothing, among which was a brocade 
kaftan fit fora boyar. On the wall hung a helmet with 
rich gold ornamentation. But the attention of Miheich 
was attracted most by an image altogether dark from 
smoke. This reconciled him with the unknown hosts. 

Miheich made the sign of the cross several times in 
front of the image, quenched the torch, and crawled up 
on the bed above the stove. He stretched, drew a long 
breath, and fell into a heroic slumber. He was sleeping 
rather sweetly when a sudden stroke of a fist in the side 
threw him from the bed. 

“* What’s that ?”’ screamed Miheich, waking up on the 
bare ground; “who is fighting? Look out, your 
aunt——” 

Before him stood a shaggy bearded, sturdy fellow, with 
a broad knife at his belt. The man was preparing to treat 
him to a fresh blow of his fist. 

“ Don’t hurt him,” said a second sturdy young fellow, 
whose mustache was just bursting forth, “what has he 
done tothee? What?’’ With this he pushed aside the 
first one with his shoulder and looked at Miheich with 
staring eyes. 

‘“‘ Oh, he is gray,” remarked he with a certain respectful 
astonishment, 
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“ But, sea-calf,” cried the first, ‘what is he to thee, 
father or father-in-law ?”’ 

“ He is this to me, that he is old. He is gray because 
he is old. I tell thee not to touch him; I will get mad if 
thou dost.” 

Loud laughter was heard among the men who had 
entered the cabin. 

“Ai, Hlopko,” said one of them, “be careful! If 
Mitka gets mad ’twill go ill with thee. Don’t dispute 
with him, brother.” 

“ The wood-devil will dispute with him,” said Hlopko, 
going to one side. ‘ We have lived in the woods and 
gained a bear.” 

Other young fellows, all armed, surrounded Miheich, 
and looked at him with no great welcome. 

“Well, leather coat, where hast thou come from?” 
asked one of them, looking him straight in the 
eyes. 

Miheich meanwhile gained self-control. 

“ Ai, ai!’’ thought he, “ these are the men—robbers. 
Greetings to you, good people. And where among you 
is the man whose name is Vanyuha Perstyen ?” 

“So thou wouldst see the ataman? Why not say that 
before ? Hadst thou said that at first no blow would have 
met thee.” 

“ But here isthe ataman,” added another, pointing to 
Perstyen, who had just come in with old Korshun. 

‘“ Ataman !”’ cried the robbers, ‘some fellow has come 
who is asking for thee.” 

Perstyen surveyed Miheich with a quick eye and 
recognized him at once. 

“ Ah, thou’rt here, comrade,” said he; “welcome. Well, 
what is his princely grace doing ; how is his health since 
the day that we pounded Malyuta’s oprichniks? ‘They 
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got it from us at Pagan Pool. The only pity is that 
Grigori Lukyanovich himself slipped away and that 
Mitka, the drone, let off Homyak. ‘They wouldn’t have 
enjoyed themselves in my hands. Well, I suppose the 
Tsar was awfully glad when he saw the Tsarevich. I 
think he did not know what reward to give Prince Nikita 
Romanovich.”’ 

“Ves,’”’ answered Miheich, with a sigh; ‘the Tsar is 
gracious, but the dog-keeper is not. Gosudar Ivan Vas- 
silyevich—God grant him health—was still kind to my 
master, but it is clear that Nikita Romanovich did not 
please the cursed oprichniks. ’Tis true they had no 
reason to be fond of us. First, in Medvaidyevka, we 
flogged them with whips; at Pagan Pool we gave Malyuta 
a blow in the face; and yesterday the boyar in Moscow 
struck them down in good order. But they, the out- 
casts, rolled on him in crowds, threw him down, bound 
him fast, took him to the sloboda. All this would be 
nothing, but Malyuta, the son of a dog, will calumniate 
us before the gosudar and take revenge on the prince 
for the blow that he got in the face.” 

“ H’m,” said Perstyen, sitting on the bench, ‘so the 
Tsar did not give orders to hang Malyuta? How is 
that? Well, the Tsar knows what he is about. What 
dost thou think of doing?” 

“ Well, father Ivan, I know not how to give honor to 
thy health according to thy father’s name.” 

“Well, give honor to me with Vanyuha and be done 
with it.” 

“ Well, father Vanyuha, I know not myself what to do; 
maybe thou wilt add something—one mind, as thou 
knowest, is good, but two are better. The miller sent me 
to no one else but tothee. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘to the ataman, 
he will help thee. I see,’ said he, ‘by the signs that 
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from this he will have every success and great profit. 
Go,’ said he, ‘to the ataman.’ ” 

“To me—did he say to me?”’ 

“To thee, father, to thee. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘to the 
ataman, bow down to him from me, say: ‘‘No matter 
what it costs, free the prince.” I,’ said he, ‘see that he 
will have great profit from this, by the signs,’ said he, ‘I 
see it. Let him rescue the prince, no matter what it 
costs. I,’ said he, ‘will not forget this service, and if the 
ataman does not rescue the prince, every misfortune,’ 
said he, ‘will fall upon him; he will dry up,’ said he, 
‘like a grass blade; he wili vanish altogether,’ said he.”’ 

“Ts it possible?’”’ said Perstyen, dropping his head, 
and, as it were, meditating. ‘Is it possible that I shall 
really dry up?” 

“Yes, father, ‘both hands and feet,’ said he, ‘ will dry 
up, and on his head,’ said he, ‘such trash will come 
out that may God not permit it.’” 

Perstyen raised his head and looked steadily at Mi- 
heich. 

“ And did he say anything more?” 

“Of course, father,’ continued Miheich, looking 
askance at the steaming pot of schi which the robbers 
had just put on the table. 

“The miller said further: ‘Tell the ataman,’ said he, 
‘to feed thee; to give thee food and drink in good 
measure, just as he would me. But the main thing,’ 
said he, ‘is to free the prince,’ that, father, is what the 
miller said.” 

And Miheich looked at the ataman to see what im- 
pression his words had produced. 

But Perstyen looked at him still more persistently, and 
all at once burst into the very loudest.and most cheer- 
ful laughter. 
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“ Oh, old fellow, old fellow, so in truth the miller told 
thee that unless I rescued the prince I should be lost?” 

“Ves, father,” answered Miheich, hesitating a little. 
“And hands and feet i 

“Thou art cunning, brother,” interrupted Perstyen, 
striking him on the shoulder, and continuing to laugh, 
“ but thou hast undertaken in vain to make a fool of me. 
Sit down with us,’ added he, moving up to the table 
bread and salt. ‘ Here is a spoon for thee, we will have 
supper; and if it is possible to help the prince; I will 
help him without thy inventions. But how and with 
what am I to help him? The prince is in prison at 
present.” 

“‘In prison, father?” 

“In that same one which is on the square at Malyu- 
ta’s house?” 

“Yes,in no other. That is the strongest.” 

“Who has the keys; Malyuta?” 

‘When we were at the sloboda we used to see Malyuta. 
going to torture people and he always had the keys with 
him. But toward night he used to carry them to the 
Tsar; and the Tsar, as every one knows, puts them 
under his own pillow.” 

‘‘Well,’’ answered Perstyen, dropping his spoon into 
the soup, “what devil can help thy prince? Tell me 
thyself ; what devil can help him ?” 

Miheich scratched the back of his head. 

“ Seest thou that he cannot be helped ?” 

“T see,” answered Miheich, and threw down his 
spoon; ‘‘and I have no longer to live in the white world. 
I will go to my master, lay down my old head by the 
side of his head, and I will serve him in the other world 
if it is forbidden to do so in this,” 

“Well, well, thou art singing a funeral song. Maybe 
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thy prince is not in prison yet. If not, there is no 
reason to cry; if he is in prison, then let us think up 
something. The sloboda I know well; I took a bear 
there last month and know the palace. I examined - 
everything ; thought to myself ‘This will come good 
sometime.’ Stop, let me think it over.” 

Perstyen sat thinking. 

“T have it!’’ cried he suddenly, and jumped up from 
his seat. ‘ Uncle Korshun, the prince saved us from 
death; we will save him, too; now is our turn, Dost 
thou wish to go with me on a difficult task ?” 

The old robber frowned and shook his curly head. 

“ Well, Korshun, thou dost not wish to go?” 

*“ But, ataman, hast thou left thy mind, or hast thou 
not heard where the prince is, and that the keys in the 
daytime are kept by Malyuta, but in the night are under 
the Tsar’s pillow? What is to be done in such a case? 
Thou canst not break an axe with a whip. If he is lost, 
he is lost. Why should we perish, too; will it be easier 
for him if they tear off our skins?”’ 

“ That is true, Korshun, but the proverb is not vain 
that says: ‘A debt is beautiful in the payment.’ If the 
prince had not saved us at that time, where should we 
be at this moment? We should be hanging somewhere 
on a birch tree, and the wind would be swinging us. 
And how does he feel at this moment? He, I suppose, 
thinks to himself: ‘At that time I freed those good 
boys from misfortune ; now they will liberate me.’ But 
if we desert him, he will say when they are leading him | 
to death: ‘Tfu! what kind of men were they; they 
know how to steal and rob; but a kindness they cannot 
remember.’ He will say: ‘Innocent blood they can 
shed, but to rescue a Christian is not their work. I,’ he 
will say, ‘ will utter no good word for them before God.. 
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Let them perish,’ he will say, ‘in this world and in the 
next.’ ‘That’s what the prince will say.” 

Korshun frowned still more. The internal struggle 
was depicted on his stern face. It was evident that 
Perstyen had touched successfully the living nerve in 
his hardened heart. 

But the struggle was not of long duration. The old 
man waved his hand. 

“No, brother,” said he, “ thou art working in vain; a 
man’s shirt is nearest his body. I will not go.” 

“ Well, if not, then not,” replied Perstyen. ‘“ Let us 
wait till morning ; perhaps we shall think of something 
else ; the morning is wiser thanthe evening. Butnow, my 
boys, itis time to sleep. Whoso isable to pray to God, let 
him pray, and whoso isnot able, let him lie down as he is.” 

The ataman looked askance at Korshun. It was evi- 
dent that he knew something against the old man, for 
Korshun shuddered slightly, and lest it might be noticed 
he yawned aloud and then hummed to himself through 
his nose. 

The robbers rose. Some of them crawled into their 
beds at once ; others prayed for a long time before the 
image, Among the latter was Mitka. He bowed to the 
earth most earnestly, and if his clothing and his weapons 
had not betrayed his occupation no one would have recog- 
nized a robber in him by his good-natured face. 

Not such was old Korshun. When all had lain down 
Miheich saw by the faint glimmer of the fire how the 
old man crawled from his bed and approached the image. 
He made the sign of the cross, muttered something, and 
finally said in vexation : 

“No, I cannot. And I thought it would be easier 
to-day.” 

Miheich heard for a long time how Korshun turned 
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from side to side, muttered to himself and was unable 
to sleep. Before daylight Korshun roused the ataman, 

‘Ah, ataman.” | 

“* What is thy wish, uncle?” 

“Tam with thee ; lead me whither thou wilt.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing ; I cannot sleep. It is many nights now that 
I cannot sleep.” 

“ But wilt thou not turn back ?”’ 

“ When J have said that I will go, I will not turn back.” 

“ Very good, uncle Korshun ; God save thee; we want 
now only one comrade; more are not needed. Is there 
much of the night left?” 

“The birds are stirring already.” 

“We have slept enough, then; it is time to be up. 
Mitka,” said Perstyen punching Mitka under the ribs. 

“What?” asked the young fellow, opening his eyes. 

“ Wilt thou go with us?” 

“ Whither ?” 

“What is that to thee? Wilt thou go with me and 
grandfather Korshun ?” 

“ But what for?” answered Mitka, yawning and drop- 
ping his legs out of the bed. 

‘¢ Well, I like that. Go whither they lead thee ; ask no 
questions. If thy head is smashed, 'tis no affair of thine ; 
we will take care of that. Why trouble thyself? When 
thou hast taken the rope don’t say that thou’rt not strong ; 
if thou turn back I will call thee a crawfish.”’ 

“Thou wilt not call me that,” said Mitka, and he put 
on his leggings. 

The robbers began to dress. 

In what the plan of Perstyen consisted and whether 
he carried it out with success we shall learn from the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
JOYOUS PEOPLE. 


In a deep and dark dungeon, the damp walls of which 
were covered with mould, sat Nikita Romanovich, bound 
hand and foot, waiting for death. He did not know 
surely how many days had passed since they had seized 
him, for the light did not enter the dungeon from any 
direction, but from time to time there came to his ear the 
booming of the distant church-bell, and calculating by 
this dull and faint sound, he concluded that he was sit- — 
ting more than three days in prison. The bread thrown 
to him was eaten long since, the cup left with water 
long dry ; hunger and thirst were beginning to torture. 
him, when an unusual sound attracted his attention. 
Over his head they were opening a lock. ‘The first ex- 
‘ternal door of the prison squeaked. ‘The noise came 
nearer. The second lock rattled and the second door 
squeaked. Finally the third door was opened and steps 
were heard descending to the underground cell. 
Through the cracks of the last door a light gleamed, a 
key was turned with a whine, a number of bolts were 
moved, the rusty hinges groaned and a glaring, unendur- 
able light blinded Serebryani. 

When he dropped his hands, with which he had invol- 
untarily covered his eyes, he saw standing before him 
Malyuta Skuratoff and Boris Godunoff. The execu- 
tioner, who accompanied them, held high above their 
heads a pitch torch. 
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Malyuta, crossing his hands, looked with a smile into 
Serebryani’s face, and the pupils of his eyes seemed to 
contract and expand in succession. 

“ Good health, father prince,” said he, with such.a 
voice as Nikita Romanovich had never heard before—a 
voice prolonged, insinuating, and ominously mild, re- 
minding one of the bloodthirsty purring of the cat, when 
she approaches a trap in which a captive mouse is sit- 
ting. 

Serebryani shuddered involuntarily, but the sight of 
Godunoff had a salutary influence on him. 

“ Boris Fyodorovich,” said he, turning from Malyuta, 
“thanks to thee for visiting me. Now it will be easier 
t6' dies’ 

And he extended to him his fettered hand. 

But Godunoff stepped back, and on his cold face not 
a single feature expressed sympathy with the prince. 

Serebryani’s hand, with the rattling chain, fell again 
on his knee. 

“Thad not thought, Boris Fyodorovich,” said he, with 
reproach, “that thou wouldst fall away from me. Or 
hast thou only come to look at my execution?” 

“T have come,” answered Godunoff calmly, “ to be 
present with Grigori Lukyanovich at thy examination. I 
had nothing to fall away from. I have never been of 
one way of thinking with thee, and only knowing the 
mildness of the Tsar did I stop at that moment the pun- 
ishment which thou hadst incurred.” 

Serebryani’s heart was straitened with pain, and the 
change in Godunoff seemed to him more grievous than 
death itself. 

“The time of mercy has passed,” continued Godunoff, 
coldly. ‘Dost thou remember thy oath to the sover- 
eign? Bend now to his sacred will, and if thou confess 
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to us in everything, without concealment, thou wilt 
avoid torture and wilt be executed by the swift death. 
Let us begin the examination, Grigori Lukyanovich.” 

“ Wait a little,’ answered Malyuta, smiling. “I have 
special accounts with his grace. Shorten the chains, 
Fomka,” said he to the headsman. 

And the headsman, having placed a torch in an iron 
ring fastened in the side of the cell, drew Serebryani’s 
hands up to the very wall, so that he was unable to 
move them. 

Then Malyuta came near and looked long at him 
without varying his smile. 

“Father, Prince Nikita Romanovich,” began he, at 
length, “do not refuse me a favor.” 

He went on his knees and bowed down to the ground 
before Serebryani. 

“ We, father prince,” continued he, in derisive humil- 
ity, “are small people when compared with thy grace, 
such great boyars as thou art, we have never yet exe- ~ 
cuted or tortured with our own hands. And when we 
come to the examination timidity possesses us. The 
blood that flows in thy veins is not the same kind of 
blood as ours, so men Say.” 

Malyuta stopped, his smile became more venomous, 
his eyes expanded more and their pupils danced more 
rapidly. 

“Grant, father prince,” continued he, adding to his 
voice an imploring expression. ‘Grant a sight of thy 
boyar-blood before the examination, to give us confi- 
dence,’ 

He took from his belt a knife and crawled on his knees 
toward Serebryani. 

Nikita Romanovich started back and looked at Godu- 
noff, 
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The face of Boris Fyodorovich was immovable. 

“And then,” continued Malyuta, raising his voice, 
“then let me, the ill-born, cut a strap from thy princely 
back. Let me, the slave, strip the skin from thee for a 
horse saddle. Let me, the foul slave, feed my dogs with 
thy high, mighty flesh.” 

Malyuta’s voice, usually rude, was now like the whine 
of a jackal, something between a cry and a laugh. 

_Serebryani’s hair stood on end. When Ivan had sen- 
tenced him to death the first time, he went firmly to the 
block; but here in the dungeon, fastened with chains, 
exhausted with hunger, he had not the power to endure 
that voice and that look. 

Malyuta enjoyed for sometime the effect which he had 
produced. 

“ Father prince,” whined he anew, casting away his knife 
and raising himself on his feet, “ let me first of all pay 
thee an honest debt.” 

And grinding his teeth, he raised his hand to strike 
Nikita Romanovich. 

Serebryani’s blood rushed to his heart, and to his 
indignation was joined that terror of disgust which is 
produced by the vicinity of an unclean creature threat- 
ening us with its touch. 

He turned his despairing look to Godunoff. 

At that moment the uplifted hand of Malyuta was 
arrested in the air, stopped by Boris Fyodorovich. 

“Grigori Lukyanovich,” said Godunoff, “do not lose 
thy presence of mind; if thou strike, he will break his 
head against the wall, and there will be no one for us to 
examine. I know this Serebryani.” 

“ Aside,” roared Malyuta. “ Do not stop me from 
gratifying myself onhim! Donot stop me in paying him 
for Pagan Pool!” 
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“ Bethink thyself, Grigori Lukyanovich. We answer 
for him to the sovereign,” and Godunoff seized Mal- 
yuta with both hands. 

But like a wild beast, which has smelt blood, Malyuta 
knew nothing more. With a scream and curses he fast- 
ened on Godunoff and tried to throw him, so as torush 
on his victim. A struggle began; the torch, struck by one 
of the men, fell to the floor and was quenched under the 
foot of Godunoff. Malyuta came to himself. 

“JT will tell the sovereign,’ gasped he hoarsely, and 
catching his breath, “that thou art on the side of the 
traitor.” 

“ And I,” answered Godunoff, ‘ will tell him that thou 
wouldst kill the traitor without question, because thou 
art afraid of his testimony.” 

Something in the nature of a bellow was rent from 
the breast of Malyuta, and he rushed from the dungeon, 
calling the headsman to follow. 

Meanwhile, as groping the way, they crawled up the 
stairs, Serebryani felt that his chains had been lengthened 
and that again he was able to move. 


“Do not despair, prince,” whispered Godunoff in his 


ear, clasping him firmly by the hand, “ the main thing is to 
gain time.” 

And he hurried after Malyuta, first shutting the door, 
and turning the bolts carefully. 

“Grigori Lukyanovich,” said he, coming up with 
Skuratoff, at the entrance and giving him the keys in 
presence of the watch, ‘“‘ thou didst not lock the prison; 
it will not do to act in this way; people may think thee at 
one with Serebryani.”’ 

While what we have described was taking place in the 
dungeon, Ivan sat inhis chamber, gloomy and dissatisfied, 
A new feeling was taking possession of him gradually. 


' 
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This feeling was one of involuntary respect for Serebry- 
ani, whose actions offended his autocratic heart, but still 
did not accord with his ideas of treason. Hitherto Ivan 
had met either open insubordination, as in the boyars, 
who, with their dissensions, had cast a gloom over the 
years of his minority, or proud disobedience, as in the 
case of Kurbski, or slavish cringing, as in the case of all 
who surrounded him at that time. But Serebryani 
belonged to neither of these categories. He believed, in 
accordance with the age, in the divine inviolability of the 
rights of Ivan. Mentally he yielded to these conditions, 
and, more accustomed to act than to think, never de- 
parted purposely from obedience to the Tsar, whom he 
considered the representative of God’s will upon earth, 
Still, whenever he met with evident injustice, his soul 
boiled up with indignation, and his innate straight-for- 
wardness conquered all rules taken on faith. Then he, 
to his own amazement and almost unconsciously, acted 
in opposition to those rules, and in practice the result was 
something altogether different from what had been pre- 
scribed tohim. This high-minded inconsistency contra- 
dicted all Ivan’s ideas of people, and brought him into 
doubt concerning his knowledge of the human heart. 
The outspokenness of Serebryani, his incorruptible 
sincerity and his inability to pursue personal interests 
were evident to Ivan himself. He understood that 
Serebryani would not deceive him; that he could depend 
on him more surely than on any of his sworn oprichniks, 
and the desire came to him of bringing the prince near 
his own person and making him his own tool; but at 
the same time he felt that this tool, good in itself, might 
slip from his hands unexpectedly, and, at the mere thought 
of such achance, his good feeling for Serebryani was 
turned into hatred. Although the active impressibility of 
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Ivan roused him at times to retreat from his bloody deeds 
and to yield to penitence, these occasions were excep- 
tional. Usually he was filled with a consciousness of his 
own infallibility; he believed firmly in the divine origin 
of his power and guarded it jealously from foreign attack ; 
and everything seemed attack to him, even silent judg- 
ment. Soit happened inthis case. The idea of pardon- 
ing Serebryani flashed into his soul, but it gave way at once 
to the conviction that Nikita Romanovich belonged to the 
number of men who should not be suffered in the state, 

‘“‘If, of a whole flock going on the right hand, one goes 
to the left, the shepherd will take that sheep from the 
rest and give it to be slaughtered.” So thought the Tsar 
and decided in his heart the fate of the prince. His 
death was appointed for the following day; but Ivan 
commanded that the chains be removed from the prince, 
and sent him wine and food from his own table. 

Meanwhile, in order to disperse the impressions 
caused by the internal struggle—unusual impressions ~ 
from which he had an unpleasant feeling—it came to his 
mind to course in the open field, and he ordered a great 
bird hunt. 

The morning was beautiful. The falconer, the sub- 
falconer, the chiefs and all orders of men belonging to 
the hunt, rode forth in brilliant array, with falcons and 
hawks on their gauntlets. 

It is not a vain saying from of old that field sport con- 
soles a sad heart, and game brought by a hawk enlivens 
young and old with gladsome cheerfulness, No matter 
how gloomy the Tsar was when he rode out of the slo- 
boda with the oprichniks, his face brightened at sight of 
the glittering crowd of falconers. ‘The place of meeting 
was in reserved meadows and groves, about two versts 
from the sloboda on the Vladimir road. 
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The falconer, wearing a red velvet kaftan, with gold 
embroidery and gold binding, and ina brocade cap, yellow 
boots, and costly gauntlets, dismounted and approached 
Ivan. The falconer was attended by the sub-falconer, 
who bore on his hand a white hawk in a hood and with 
bells. Bowing to the earth the falconer asked : 

“Ts it time, Gosudar, for the sport to begin ?” 

“Time,” answered Ivan, “let the sport begin.” 

Then the falconer gave the Tsar a costly gauntlet 
covered with golden mottoes, and taking the hawk from 
the sub-falconer placed it on the hand of the sovereign. 

“ Hunters, honorable and worthy of praise,’’ said the 
falconer, turning to the crowd of oprichniks, “ amuse and 
delight yourselves with a glorious, beautiful, and clever 
hunt, so that all sadness may vanish and your hearts 
rejoice.” 

Then turning to the falconers : 

“Good and diligent falconers,” said he, “begin and 
get game.” 

Then all the many-colored assembly of falconers dis- 
persed over the field. Some rushed with shouts to the 
groves, others galloped to the small ponds, which were 
like fragments of a broken mirror, among the thickets. 

Flocks of ducks rose quickly from the reeds and 
stretched along through the air. 

The hunters let out their falcons. 

The ducks tried to rush back to the ponds, but were 
met by other falcons and scattered in fright, like arrows, 
in every direction. 

The falcons and hawks, encouraged by the cries of 
the holders, fell upon the ducks, some from behind, 
some from one side, some with a straight stroke from 
above, falling down like a stone on the back of the prey. 

That day were distinguished Baidryai and Smailyai, 
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Siberian hawks, and Arbas and Aupras, falcons, and 
Horyak, Hudyak, Malyets and Palyets. The ducksand 
woodcocks, which the beaters frightened with whips out 
of the undergrowth, suffered from them. Wonderful 
and beautiful to behold was the flight of falcons of 
various breeds. Woodcocks fell continually, turning 
over in the air. Many times the ducks, in despair, threw 
themselves under the horses’ feet and were caught alive 
by the hunters. The day did not pass without loss. 
The young Gamayun, rushing from the sky on an old 
bird which was flying very low, struck the earth with its 
breast and was killed on the spot. 

Astrets and Sorodym, two hawks from Ryazan, flew 
out of sight of the hunters, without regard to the whistle 
of the holders or the pigeon wings which they flourished. 

But more famously and wonderfully than all did the 
Tsar’s bird distinguish herself. Her name was Adragan. 
Twice did the Tsar let her fly, and twice did she remain 
long in the air, striking every bird without fail, and when ~ 
satisfied with the sport she came down again to the 
golden gauntlet of Ivan. The third time Adragan be- 
came so excited that she fell to beating not only birds of 
the chase, but even the falcons that flew incautiously 
near her. The falcon Smishlyai and the falconette 
Krujok fell to the ground with plucked wings. In vain 
did the Tsar and all the falconers who were near Adragan 
try to entice her to red cloth and to birds’ wings. The 
white hawk described in the air broad circles, raised her- 
self to an unseen height, and like a thunderbolt fell 
upon the prey, but instead of following it to the earth 
Adragan, after each new victory, swept upward again and 
flew far away. 

The falconer lost hope of catching Adragan, and hur- 
ried to give the Tsar a new bird. But the Tsar loved 
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Adragan and was sad that his best hawk had vanished. 
He asked the falconer which of the huntsmen was com- 
manded to keep Adragan. ‘*Trishka,’”’ answered the 
falconer. 

Ivan gave orders to call Trishka. Trishka, foreboding 
sorrow, appeared, all pale. 

“ Man,” said the Tsar, “ is this the way to keep the first 
bird? Why hast thou bait, if thou art not able to bring 
the bird to thee? Hear me, Trishka; I will put thy 
fate in thyown hands. If thou bring back Adragan, I 
will reward thee so that no one will have such a time as 
thou ; but if the bird is lost, I shall give the command— 
be not angry—to take the head off thee, and that will be 
a terror forall. I have long remarked that there is not 
good order among the falconers, and the bird hunt is 
disappearing.” 

At the last words Ivan looked askance at the chief fal- 
coner, who, in his turn, grew pale, for he knew that the 
Tsar did not look askance at any man for nothing. 

Trishka, without losing time, sprang on his horse and 
galloped away to look for Adragan, praying to his 
patron, the holy Saint Trifon, to show him the lost bird. 

The hunt meanwhile continued. More than one hour 
had the sovereign amused himself, and much game of 
every kind had been taken, when a new spectacle caught 
his attention. 

Two blind men were dragging their way along the 
Vladimir road, one of middle age, the other an old man 
with gray curly hair and long beard. ‘They had white 
worn-out shirts, and on strips of linen, thrown over their 
shoulders crosswise, hung on one side a bag, in which to 
put alms, and on the other a torn kaftan, which each had 
taken off because of the heat. Their remaining effects, 
such as bagpipes, a lyre, and a sack with bread they 
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had thrown on a sturdy youth, who served as guide to 
them. At first the younger of the blind men held the 
shoulder of the guide, and drew the older after him. 
But the young fellow was evidently lost in staring at the 
hawk hunt, and forgot his companions. 

The blind men dropped behind him. Holding each 
to the other, they felt the ground with long staffs and 
stumbled frequently. At sight of them Ivan could not 
refrain from laughter. He rode up nearer to them. 
Meanwhile, the blind man in advance stumbled and fell 
into a puddle, dragging down his comrade. Both rose, 
covered with mud, and began to spit and abuse their 
guide, who was looking with open mouth at the bril- 
liantly arrayed oprichniks. ‘The Tsar laughed aloud. 

‘‘Who are ye, brave fellows?” asked he. ‘ Whence 
are ye, and whither are ye faring?” 

‘““Go to the devil!” answered the younger blind man, 
without removing his cap; “if thou know much thou'lt 
grow old soon.” 

“Fool!” cried one of the oprichniks, “ seest not who 
is before thee?” 

“ Thou’rt a fool thyself,” said the blind man, stick- 
ing out the whites of hiseyes at him; ‘“ how can I see, 
when I have no sight? It is different with thee, who 
hast four eyes, barring two, so thou seest far and wide. 
Tell me who is before me, then I shall know.” 

The Tsar ordered the oprichniks to be silent, and 
repeated the question kindly. 

‘“We are joyous people,” answered the blind man; 
“we have gone through villages and towns, and are 
going from Murom to the sloboda to whip blocks, to 
amuse good people, to help one man to mount and an- 
other off his horse.” 

“ That’s how it is,” said the Tsar, whom the answer of 
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the blind man pleased ; “so ye are from Murom ; cake- 
bakers whirling beans. But are there champions among 
you yet in Murom ?” 

‘‘ Why should there not be,’’ answered the blind man, 
without hesitating, “that ware does not go out of use; 
we have Uncle Miheli, who raises himself a hand’s breadth 
from the earth by his own hair, and there is Aunt Uliana ; 
she goes along against a cockroach.” 

All the oprichniks began to laugh. The Tsar had 
not been in such good humor for a long time. 

“‘ In truth they are joyous people,” thought he, “ clearly 
not of this place. My tale-tellers have grown dull, 
always one and the same thing with them, and the buf- 
foons, too, annoy me. Since I joked with one of them 
incautiously they all fear me; a bright word is not to be 
had from them ; just as if ’twere my fault that the soul 
was not strong in the body of that fool. Look here, 
brave fellow, knowst how to tell tales?” 

* What kind of tales?” asked the blind man, “ and to 
whom must we tellthem? You see: lately we told the 
voevoda of Staritsa the tale of the shaggy goat, and we 
told it on our own necks, for the goat, you see, turned 
out to be the voevoda’s wife; so he ordered us to be 
driven from the house and beaten with sticks. We will 
not tell it again.” 

It is difficult to describe the laughter which burst out 
among the oprichniks. ‘The voevoda of Staritsa was 
under the displeasure of the Tsar, and the joke of the 
blind man could not have been more appropriate. 

“Listen to me, men,” said the Tsar, “go to the 
sloboda, straight to the palace ; there await my coming ; 
say the Tsar sent you. And tell them to give you 
plenty of food and drink, and when I come home I will 
listen to your tales.” 
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At the word “ Tsar” the blind men were frightened. 

“Father Gosudar,” said they, falling on their knees, 
“do not punish us for rude peasant speech. Do not 
give order to cut off our heads; we offended through 
ignorance.” 

The Tsar laughed at the fright of the blind men, and 
rode again to the field to continue the hunt. But the 
blind men and their guide wandered along toward the 
sloboda. 

While the oprichniks were in sight the blind men 
held on, one behind the other, and stumbled continually; 
but the moment a turn of the road hid them from view 
the younger of the two halted, looked around on every 
side, and said to his comrade : 

“Well, Uncle Korshun, thou art tired, I think, from 
stumbling! As thou seest, the business goes on fairly 
well so far—what is to come yet? But why hast thou 
dropped thy brows so, uncle? Art sorry that we have 
begun ?” . 

“Not that,’’ answered the old robber, “once I have — 
begun, never fear, I will not look back; but I know not 
myself what has happened ; it is heavy on my heart as it 
has not been since I was born, and no matter what I 
think of besides, the old thing creeps and creeps into my 
mind.” 

‘¢ And what is it that creeps to thy mind?” 

“ Listen, ataman. Twenty years have passed since 
grief rolled to me, fell on me, and no one on the Volga, 
or in Moscow, knows of this. I have never said a word 
to any man; I buried this grief in my soul, and I carried 
it twenty years as a man might bear a millstone on his 
neck. I tried once to fast in Lent; I wanted to tell the 
priest all that was on my soul, but I could not pray, and 
I stopped fasting. Now again it chokes me and weighs 
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me down ; it Seems, if only I confess, I shall feel easier. 
To tell thee is not so hard as to tell a priest ; thou art the 
same thyself as I.” 

Deep sadness was on the face of Korshun. Perstyen 
listened and was silent. Both robbers sat on the edge 
of the road. 

“« Mitka,”’ said Perstyen to the guide, “ sit a little far- 
ther off, and watch out of both eyes. If thou see any one 
beckon to us, look out ; thou art deaf and dumb; don’t 
forget that ; drop not a word.” 

“Good,” replied Mitka, “never fear; I will not 
drop it.” 

“The pip on thy tongue; thou art such a dunce. 
Mutter not, and speak not to us. Have a care to keep 
silent ; if not thou wilt blurt out in presence of some one, 
then God have mercy on our souls and on thine.” 

Mitka went off a hundred yards and lay on hisstomach, 
putting his elbows on the earth and his chin on his 
hands. 

“He is a good fellow,” said Perstyen, looking after 
him, “but so stupid that a man might trim a stake on 
his head. If left to himself, he would let everything out 
ina minute. But what’s to be done? There is no better 
man ; he will not betray us, at least, and will defend him- 
self and us if, may God not grant it, we come to close 
quarters. Well, what, uncle, no one will hear us; say 
what is thy grief? Ah, but it hascome to thee out of 
season.” 

The old robber dropped his curly head and passed his 
palm over his forehead. He wished to speak, but it was 
hard to begin. 

“ Well, ataman,” said he, “I have destroyed people 
enough in my day; there’s nothing to be said on that 
point. From youth the red shirt pleasedme. When a 
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merchant grew stubborn, or a woman screamed, I would 
take them with a knife in the side, and that was the end. 
Even now, should the need come to send off a man, my 
hand would not tremble. But why mention this? What 
use in convincing thee. Thou, too, I think, hast sent men 
enough to the other world ; such work is no wonder to 
thee.” 

“But what of that?” asked Perstyen, with marked 
dissatisfaction. 

“Only this: that neither thou nor I are tender 
maidens; there is much blood on our souls ; and, tell me 
just this, ataman: Has it ever happened that, calling to 
mind some deed of thine, thou didst feel as if claws were 
grasping thy heart and thou wert dashed with cold and 
heat from head to foot, and something was gnawing and 
gnawing, so that better thou hadst never been born on 
the earth ?”’ 

‘Oh, enough, uncle. Of what wouldst thou ask?” 

“ Well,” continued Korshun, “ many of my deedshave - 
I forgotten, but one there is that I cannot forget. One- 
half of forty years ago we lived on the Volga, sailed in 
nine boats ; our ataman was Danilo Kot; thou wert 
then not heard of ; they knew me in the band, and called 
me Korshun, already. We wrecked rich vessels, plun- 
dered nobles, and whatever we captured we always divided 
equally. Danilo Kot suffered no dispute. What could 
be better? A broad life, always fed, always clothed. 
When we in colored kaftans, with our caps on the sides 
of our heads, bore down on the oars, and began a song of 
wild daring, in the villages and towns, the people would 
gather on the bank, run to look at the heroes and admire 
the bright falcons. But we would row on and sing, and 
sing with all our throats, fire muskets in the air, and wink 
at fair maidens. Sometimes, when we stopped and raised 
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spears and lances, our boats were as if they had grown 
over with a forest. It wasa pleasant life, but the cursed 
Devil tempted me. I thought to myself: ‘Well, I work 
more than others, still I have the same profit with all.’ 
So I made up my mind to go alone on industry and strike 
out booty, not give it to the company, but take it for my- 
self only. I dressed as a beggar, almost as to-day, puta 
bag on my neck and a dagger in my legging, and 
wandered over the roads toward the town, to see if 
some one would pass. I waited, waited ; neither a wagon 
nor merchant ; no one in sight. Vexation seized me. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘if God does not give profit now, whoever 
passes, even if my own father, I will strip him clean.’ 
The minute I got that thought a poor woman came along; 
she was carrying something ina bark basket,the basket 
was wrapped in linen. When she came up with me I sprang 
from behind the bushes. ‘Stop, woman,’ said I. ‘Give 
me the basket!’ She fell at my feet. ‘Take anything, 
but touch not the basket!’ ‘Ah,’thought I, ‘thy money 
is hidden there surely,’ and I snatched at the basket. 
But the woman began to scream, scold, bite my hand. 
I had been terribly angry that the day was gone for noth- 
ing, and now I was angrier. The Devil punched me in 
the side. I pulled out the dagger and planted it in the 
woman’s throat. The moment she fell terror came on 
me; I struck out to run, but bethought myself and 
came back for the basket. Said I to myself: ‘I have 
killed the woman, so let it not be for nothing.’ I took 
the basket without opening it, and made off through 
the woods. I had not gone farther than the howl of a 
dog when my legs beganto tremble. Said I to myself : 
‘I will sit down, rest, and see if I have gained much.’ I 
opened the basket and there lay a little infant, barely 
alive and hardly breathing. ‘Ah, thou little devil,’ 
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thought I, ‘so that’s why the woman would not give the 
basket. So for thee, thou outcast, I have taken sin on 
my shoulders.’ ” 

‘What didst thou do with the infant?” asked Per- 
styen. 

“What? was I to nurse it? what did I do? Well 
known what.”’ 

The old man was silent again. 

* Ataman,” said he suddenly, “when I think of this 
my heart pains me, especially to-day, when I am dressed 
as a beggar; I recollect everything as clearly as if it 
happened yesterday. And not only that deed, but I 
know not why, I remember things of which I have not 
thought for a long time ; they say that it is not for good 
when, neither for one reason nor another, a man recollects 
ail at once what he has knocked out of his mind.” 

The old man sighed heavily. 

Both robbers were silent. Suddenly wings whistled 
above them, and a brown vulture fell at the old man’s 
feet. At that time the hawk Adragan dived symmetric- 
ally in the air, not deigning to come down on her 
prey. 

Mitka waved his hand. The falconers appeared in 
the distance. 

“ Uncle!” said Perstyen hurriedly; ‘ forget the past ; 
we, as thou knowest, are not robbers now, but blind tale- 
tellers. ‘The Tsar’s men, out there, are galloping along ; 
they will be here soon. Hurry, uncle, straighten up; 
throw funny sayings at them.” 

“ Ah, no luck for me,” said the old man, pointing 
to the dead vulture, “the white hawk has slain me.* 
See, she has vanished. She killed the vulture and 
vanished.” 


* Korshun, the old man’s nickname, means vulture. 
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Perstyen looked on him fixedly, and scratched the 
back of his head in vexation. 

“ Look here, uncle,” said he, “ who can find thee out ; 
what has happened to thee to-day? ButI shall not force 
thee. They say the heart is prophetic ; perhaps thy 
heart feels trouble not without reason. Stay behind; I 
will go alone to the sloboda.” 

“No,” answered Korshun, “I was not turning my 
speech to that. If it is my fate to lay down my head in 
the sloboda, there is no use in standing back. Clearly, 
that is fated to me from birth. But this is to what I was 
turning my speech: Knowest, Ataman, the village of 
Bogoroditskoe, on the Volga?” 

“ How not know? I know.” 

“ And near that village, five versts distant, is a place 
called Popoff Krug ?”’ 

¢ I know Popoff Krug.” 

* Dost remember an old oak tree at Popoff Krug?” 

“JT remember the oak; but that oak is no longer 
there ; they have cut it down.” 

“They have cut down the oak, but left the stump.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ This is what : I shall never see Mother Volga again, 
and thou wilt return, perhaps, to thy native spot. Well, 
when thou art on the Volga go to Popoff Krug, look for 
the stump of the old oak; when thou hast found the 
stump, count one-half of ninety steps toward the setting 
of the sun. When thou hast counted the steps, begin to 
dig the ground on that place. There,’ continued Kor- 
shun, lowering his voice, ‘I buried rich treasure in time 
past “There are lying now plenty of golden korableniki 
and ducats and silver rubles. ‘Thou wilt find the treas- 
ure ; all will be thine; I cannot take it to the other world, 
and, when one thinks sometimes of the answer to be 
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given in that world, for all that was done in this, in the 
night a cold shiver runs over the skin. Thou, ataman, 
when I shall be no more, give the order to say a mass 
forme. That isthe surest of all. And spare not money 
for the mass. Pay the priest well; let him serve it as is 
proper, leaving nothing out. And my name, knowest 
thou, is Amelyan, It is only so, that people nickname 
me Korshun, and thou art to know I was christened 
Amelyan ; let the priest then say mass for Amelyan; and 
do thou pay him well, spare not money. I leave a rich 
treasure ; it will last thee for life.” 

Korshun was interrupted by the falconers, who galloped 
up. 

“ Ai! hallo, there, beggars!” cried one of them, “say, 
which way did the hawks fly ?” 

“‘Gladly would I tell you, fathers,” answered Perstyen, 
“but for forty years my eyes are filled in.”’ 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“TI went once to the mountains to skin stones. I 
looked, I saw an oak tree growing; in the hollow of it 
roast chickens screaming. I crawled into the hollow, ate 
the chickens, grew so fat that I couldn't get out. What 
was to be done in suchacase? Iran home for an ax, 
cut the hole larger, and crawled out, but while cutting the 
tree the chips filled my eyes, so that since then I see 
nothing. Sometimes while drinking schi, I stick the 
spoon in my ear; if my nose itches, I scratch my 
back.” 

“Oh, that is ye,’ said the falconer, laughing; “the 
blind man who talked to the Tsar. The boyars are 
laughing at you yet. Well, we amused our father the 
Tsar to-day, and ye will have to please his grace to- 
night. They say that the sovereign will listen to your 
tales.” 
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“God grant him good health,’’ caught up Korshun, 
suddenly changing his manner. ‘ Why should he not 
listen? If our tongues are not sprained before night we 
can talk till morning.” 

“ Good, good,” said the falconers, ‘“‘ we will chat with 
you another time. Now we are going to look for the 
falcon and help out our comrade. Should Trishka not 
find Adragan he will be without a head ; our father, the 
Tsar, does not trifle.” 

The falconers galloped to the field. Perstyen and 
Korshun caught hold of Mitka again, and strolled along 
the road toward the sloboda. 

They had not reached the first public-house when 
they saw two minstrels playing on balalaikas and singing 
with all their might : 


‘‘ When at our neighbor’s house there was a jolly time, 
When at our neighbor’s house there was a jolly time.” 


When the robbers had come up with them, one of the 
minstrels, a red-haired fellow with a peacock’s feather in 
his cap, bent toward Perstyen. 

“Thy prince is five days in prison,” said he in a 
whisper, continuing to run over the strings. “I have 
found out all. To-morrow death. He is sitting in the 
great prison opposite Malyuta’s house. From what end 
shall we let the cock in.” 

“From that over there,” answered Perstyen, winking 
toward the side opposite the prison. 

The red-haired minstrel thrummed with all his fin- 
gers on the belly of the balalaika, and turning away 
from Perstyen as if he had not been speaking to him, 
continued in a high tone: 


** When at our neighbor’s house there was a jolly time. 
When at our neighbor s house there was a jolly time.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TALE, 


IvAN VASSILYEVICH, wearied by the hunt, retired 
earlier than usual to his chamber. 

Soon Malyuta appeared with the keys of the prison. 
To the question of the Tsar, Malyuta answered that 
nothing new had happened ; Serebryani had confessed 
that he defended Morozoff, in Moscow, where he killed 
seven oprichniks and laid open Vyazemski's head. 

“ But,” added Malyuta, “he will not confess to a de- 
sign against thy health and also will not testify against 
Morozoff. After morning mass we will give him a par- 
tial examination, and if from torture and fire he will not 
testify against Morozoff, there is no reason to wait ; we 
may finish with him,” 

Ivan made no answer. Malyuta wished to continue, 
but the old nurse, Onufryevna, entered the chamber, 

“‘ Father,” said she, “thou didst send here this morn- 
ing two blind men, tale-tellers. I believe they are wait- 
ing in the ante-chamber.”’ 

The Tsar recollected his meeting and gave orders to 
call the blind men. 

‘But, father, dost thou know them?” asked Onufry- 
evna. 

“Why ask ?” 

“But are they blind?” 

“ How is that?” asked Ivan, and suspicion seized 
him in a moment. ; 
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“Listen to me, Gosudar,” continued the nurse, ‘ take 
care of the tale-tellers ; I have a feeling that they have 
plotted some evil; take care of them, father; tisten to 
me.) 

“What dost thou know of them? Speak!” said 
Ivan. 

“Ask me not, father. My knowledge is not told in 
words. I have a feeling that they are not good people, 
but why I have the feeling ask not. So far I have 
warned no man in vain. If thy late mother had lis- 
tened to me, she might be in health to this day, per- 
haps.” 

Malyuta looked with dread on the old woman. 

“ Why stare at me?” asked Onufryevna; “thou de- 
stroyest only innocent people ; but to know a criminal 
is Clearly not thy office; thy sense cannot reach that, 
thou red dog.” 

“ Gosudar,” cried Malyuta, “permit me to torture 
these men. I will know at once who they are and who 
sent them.” 

“No need,” answered Ivan; “I will try them my- 
self. Where are they?” 

“Here, father, outside the door,” answered Onufry- 
evna; “they are in the ante-chamber.” 

“ Malyuta, give me my chain-mail from the wall; go 
home, as it were; when they enter, return to the ante- 
chamber and hide with armed men _ behind the door. 
If I call, run in and seize them. Onufryevna, give me 
my staff.” 

The Tsar put on the chain-mail and over it his black 
mantle, lay on the bed, and placed at his side the same 
staff with which a short time before he had pierced 
the foot of Prince Kurbski’s messenger. 

“ Now let them enter,” said he. 
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Malyuta put the keys under the Tsar’s pillow, and 
went out with the nurse. The lamps before the images 
lighted the room dimly. The Tsar, apparently weary, 
was lying on the bed. 

“ Enter, needy men,” said the nurse; “the Tsar has 
commanded.” 

Perstyen and Korshun entered, placing foot before 
foot carefully, and feeling around with their hands. 

With one swift glarce Perstyen surveyed the room and 
the objects in it. On the left of the door was a stone 
couch; in the front corner the Tsar’s bed ; between the 
couch and the bed was a window, the shutter of which 
was never closed, for the Tsar was fond of having the 
first rays of the sun penetrate his chamber. The moon 
was looking in through that window, and her silver light 
played on the many-colored ornaments of the stove. 

“Hail, blind men, cake-makers of Murom, whirling 
beans!” said the Tsar, looking attentively at the features 
of the robbers without seeming to do so. 

“Many years of health to thy Grace, O Tsar!” an- 
swered Perstyen and Korshun, bowing to the floor; 
‘may the Mother of God take thy part, save thee, and be 
gracious to thee, since thou didst pity us, poor, lowly 
persons, going over the land, wandering upon the waters, 
not seeing the light of God; may holy Peter and Paul, 
Ivan Zlatoiist, Kuzma and Demyan, the Hutinski wonder 
workers, and all the holy saints, preserve thee; may the 
Lord create for thee that for which thou prayest and im- 
plorest ; mayst thou ever walk in gold, eat and drink with 
relish, and sleep sweetly ; may thy enemies ever have 
hiccough and hunger; may they be bent every day into 
bows and twisted into rams’ horns.” 

“God save you, God save you, poor men !”’ said Ivan, 
continuing to look at the robbers; “are ye long blind?” 
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“From childhood, Father Gosudar,” said Perstyen, 
bowing and bending his knee; “both of us blind from 
childhood; and we do not remember a sight of God’s sun.”’ 

‘Who taught you to sing songs and tell tales ?” 

“The Lord himself, father; the Lord himself made us 
worthy in days long past.” 

“How was that?” asked Ivan. 

“Our old men tell us,” answered Perstyen, ‘and 
pipers sing, that it was in the ancient time when Christ, 
the Lord, rose up to heaven ; the poor, the destitute, the 
blind and lame; that is, all the needy brotherhood, began 
to weep: ‘Whither art thou flying, O Lord Christ? to 
whom dost thou leave us? who will give us meat and 
drink ?’ And Christ, the heavenly Tsar, made answer : 
‘I will give you,’ said He, ‘a golden mountain, a 
river of honey, gardens of grapes, and curly apple trees ; 
ye will have meat and drink; ye will be clothed and 
shod.’ Then up spake Ivan Bogosloy, ‘Oh, thou kind- 
hearted Saviour, do not give them golden mountains, nor 
rivers of honey, nor gardens of grapes, nor curly apple 
trees ; they will not have strength to keep them; the 
rich and mighty will come and take that wealth from 
them. But give them, O Christ, thou heavenly Tsar, 
give them thy Christian name; give them sweet songs, 
the mighty stories of the old and ancient time, and the 
story of God’s people. They will go over the earth, poor 
men, to tell the mighty story. Every one will shoe them, 
will clothe them, will feed them with bread and salt.’ 
And Christ, the heavenly Tsar, replied : ‘ Well, Ivan, let 
it be as thou sayest ; let the sweet songs and the sound- 
ing lyre be theirs, and the mighty stories; and whoso 
gives them meat and drink, and guards them from the 
dark night, to that man will I give a place in paradise 
and the gates of heaven shall not be closed to him.’” 
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“Amen!” said Ivan. ‘“ What tales do ye know?” 

“We know every tale, Father Tsar, whatever thy Grace 
is pleased to hear. I can tell thee of Yersh Yershovich, 
the son of Schetinikoff ; of the seven Simeons, and of 
the serpent Gorinich; of the lyre that played of itself; 
of Dobrynya Nikitich ; of Akundinich é 

“ But, then,” interrupted Ivan, “ dost thou teil tales 
alone? And this old man, why did he come with thee?” 

It struck Perstyen that Korshun had been silent nearly 
all the time, and to call him out of the melancholy un- 
natural to a tale-teller, he changed his manner at once 
and began to talk in sayings. 

‘“‘Ts it the old man?” asked he, stepping stealthily on 
Korshun’s foot, ‘this is my comrade, Amelka Godok: 
his beard is long, but his wit is short; when I begina 
speech free and not lenten and say every nonsense, he 
assists me, agrees and whistles in praise, and then is 
silent. Is that true, Uncle White Beard, with a duck’s 
gait and hen’s feet? I hope that we make no mistake.” 

““Of course, it is true,” responded Korshun, coming 
to himself. ‘Our goblet is full of green wine, and if 
thou hast filled to the brim, drink to the bottom. That 
is how it is, uncle, with the cock’s voice and the mole’s 
eye. Step out, we will travel far.” 

“ Ai-lyuli-tararah, the goats are dancing on the hill,” 
said Perstyen, changing from foot to foot, “the goats 
are dancing, the flies are plowing, and there is a rattling 
in Grandmother Yevfrosinya’s left ear.” 

“‘ Ai-lyulytshenki-lyuli,” interrupted Korshun, also 
changing from foot to foot, repeating lyulyushenki-lyuli, 
“the lobster sits on the sand; the lobster grieves not, 
but he whistles through his fist; when the water rises, 
his trouble will pass.” 

“ Ai, Gosudar, our father,’ concluded Perstyen, with a 
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low bow, “look not askance at us ; this is not a tale, but 
a foretale.” 

“ Good,” said Ivan, yawning, “I love heroes for their 
customs; begin the tale of Dobrynya, poor man. While 
listening to it I may fall asleep.”’ 

Perstyen bowed once more, cleared his throat and 
began : 

“Tn the hall of Vladimir, Prince of Kieff, was a table 
of honor, a feast for princes, boyars, and mighty heroes. 
The day was toward evening; the table was half a table, 
and it was heard to the wonder of all that a battle 
trumpet was sounding. Up spoke Vladimir, Prince of 
Kieff, the dear son of Svyatoslav. ‘Ho! princes, boyars, 
powerful, mighty champions, send two great heroes to 
know who dared tostand in front of Kieff; who dared 
to sound a trumpet-blast against Vladimir of the capital.’ 

“ The heroes shout within the court; the steel swords 
rattle at their sturdy hips; the iron maces sound before 
the painted porch; the stormy heroes hurl their caps 
rank after rank toward the sky. The mighty heroes take 
their battle harness, mount their trusty steeds, and ride 
forth to the open field pe 

“ But, stop!” said Ivan, with the intention of giving 
more probability to his wish to hear the tale-teller, “I 
know that tale. Tell me of Akundin.” 

“ Of Akundin?’’said Perstyen, in confusion, remember- 
ing how in that tale the disfavored Novgorod was ex- 
alted, “of Akundin, Gosudar, the tale is not good; dull 
clowns of Novgorod invented that tale, and I, Father 
Tsar, have in some sort forgotten it 4 

“ Tell it, blind man,” said Ivan sternly, “tell it all as 
it is, and do not dare to leave out one word.” 

And the Tsar laughed in his mind because of the 
awkward position in which he had placed the tale-teller. 
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Perstyen, though angry at himself for having proposed 
this tale of his own accord, still not knowing to what de- 
gree it was familiar to Ivan, decided to go headlong, 
begin his narrative, and omit nothing. 

“Soin the ancient town,” began he, ‘‘in Novgorod, 
in that Novgorod at the suburbs’ side, lived Akundin, a 
young man; and that Akundin, youthful hero, brewed no 
beer, made no wine, nor did he trade in wares, but he 
went, this Akundin, with free men and frolicked, sailing 
on the Volkoff, onthe river. He sat once on his well- 
rigged boat, put maple oars in oaken locks, and took 
himself the rudder. The boat sailed on the Volkoff 
river, and the boat sailed to a rugged bank. And at 
that time along the rugged bank an old, a wandering 
cripple was passing on. The cripple took Akundin by 
the white hands and led him; led Akundin to a lofty 
mound. On the lofty mound he stood and spake such 
words as these: ‘ Look, now, young hero, at Rostislavl 
town, at Rostislavl on the Oka river, and when thou’st - 
looked say what they’re doing now in Rostislavl town !’ 

“ Akundin looks; there is mighty woe ; the long-time 
servants of Glaib Olegovich, the young prince of 
Ryazan, are standing on the market square to guard the 
town with arms, but have not power. 

‘And on the Oka river sails the monster, the serpent 
Tugarin; six hundred yards in length Tugarin is, and 
with his tail he slays the army of Ryazan, with his back 
he levels rugged banks, and asks unceasingly the tribute 
of the olden time. Now the cripple takes Akundin by 
the white hands and says to him: ‘Good hero, call thy- 
self by name and by thy father’s name.’ To these in- 
quiring words Akundin gives reply: ‘ By birth am I 
from Novogorod. Akundin Akundinich do people call 
me there.’ 
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“¢ Thee, Akundin Akundinich, have I been waiting 
for just thirty years and three ; in me behold thy uncle, 
Zamyatnya Putyatich; for thy own father, Akundin 
Putyatich, was indeed my brother. And here for thee is 
Kladyenets, the sword of thy own father, thy own father, 
Akundin Putyatich.’ 

‘‘ Before he’d told his speech of tidings Zamyatnya 
Putyatich began to die and part from this white world, 
and dying thus did give advice: ‘And thou, Akundin 
Akundinich, when thou shalt be in famous Novgorod 
beat to Novgorod with thy forehead and say, God grant 
thee, Novgorod, to live thy time, and grant thy children 
to gain glory, and may thou, O Novgorod, be in power 
and may. thy children be in wealth——’ 

“ Enough !”’ interrupted the Tsar, in wrath, forgetting 
at this moment that his object was only to investigate 
the tale-tellers. ‘ Begin another tale.” 

Perstyen, as if in fright, bent the knee and bowed to 
the floor. 

“What tale art thou pleased to wish, Father Gosudar?” 
asked he, with simulated or perhaps genuine terror. 
“‘ Shall I not tell of Baba Yaga? of Churilo Plenkovich ? 
of Ivan Ozero, or dost thou not command to tell thy 
Grace something of God ?” 

Ivan remembered that he ought not to frighten the 
blind men, therefore he yawned again, and asked with a 
voice which this time was drowsy : 

“ And what, poor man, dost thou know touching God ?” 

“ T know of Alexai,the man of God, of Yegorya, the 
Brave; of Joseph, the Beautiful, or if it like thee, the 
Dove Book ‘ 

“Well,” said Ivan, whose eyes seemed to be closing 
now, “tell me of the Dove Book. It will be better for 
us sinners to hear something pious for the night.” 
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Perstyen cleared his throat again, straightened him- 
self, and began in sing-song tones : 

“ When from athreatening cloud, a threatening and an 
awful cloud, a storm of God arose, then in that storm 
from heaven the Dove Book fell. Around that book, 
that Dove Book, then hastened forty Tsars and sons of 
Tsars, with forty kings and sons of kings; then forty 
princes and one prince’s son, with forty priests and one 
priest’s son, boyars, and men of arms of many kinds, 
with Christians, common men of right belief. And of 
these forty Tsars were five the greatest T’sars ; Tsar Isai 
was there, and there Vassily Tsar, Tsar Kostyantin,* with 
Volodimer+ Tsar, and there the wisest Tsar, David { 
Yevsiyevich. 

“ Thus spake then Volodimer Tsar : ‘Who, brothers, of 
you allis skilled to read will read this book and tell us 
of God’s world ? Will tell us whence the ruddy sun began, 
and whence the young light of the moon? Whence the 
frequent stars began? How the shining dawn began? 
How the stormy winds did rise? How the threatening 
clouds began? How the gloomy nights appeared? 
How the mir§ of men began? Whence on earth the 
Tsars appeared ? Why princes and boyars do live? Why 
common men of right belief are here.’ 

“To this the Tsars were silent all. To them held 
answer then the wisest Tsar, David Yevsiyevich : ‘ Of 
this Dove Book I'll tell you, brothers, now. No small 
book is this book ; in length, ’tis eighty yards; its width 
is half its length ; to raise the book no man received the 


* Constantin, the first Christian Emperor. 

+ Vladimir, the Grand Prince, who brought Christianity into Russia, 
Volodimer is an old form of the name. 

t David, son of Jesse, King David, of the Old Testament. 

§ Mir, the village community, 
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power ; to hold it in his hands, no man can do the deed ; 
to read the lines, no man can look them through; to 
turn the leaves, no man can turn them all; to read the 
book, no man can read it all; and Bogoslov, he wrote 
the book ; and in this book Isaiah read; he read for 
three years’ time and read but three leaves through; for 
me to read the book, I cannot read this volume of the 
Lord. The book doth open of itself; the leaves spread 
of their own accord ; the words do read themselves. Ill 
tell you, rulers, without looking. I'll tell you, brothers, 
not from letter, but from memory, the old, long-ancient 
things, in old and written style.’ 

“ «From out the shining face of God the sun began; 
the young light of the moon from out the breast of Him; 
the frequent stars came from the eyes of God ; the shin- 
ing dawn came from the robes He wears; the stormy 
winds, they are the breath of God; the threatening 
clouds, they are the thoughts of God ; the gloomy nights 
do from His mantle fall. The hosts of men from Adam 
rose ; from Adam’s head the Tsars they came; from 
Adam’s bones came princes, with boyars ; from Adam’s 
knees the common men of right belief ; from those same 
knees the female sex.’ 

“Then all the Tsars bowed down to him: ‘God 
save thee, master bright, thou wisest Tsar, David 
Yevsiyevich. But tell us farther now, and do thou 
this explain: 

“< What Tsar is Tsar of Tsars? What land of every 
. land the mother is? What sea of every sea the mother _ 
is? What stream of every stream the mother is? What 
town of every town the mother is?’”’ 

Here Perstyen looked stealthily at Ivan Vassilyevich, 
who seemed to incline more and more to sleep. From 
time to time he opened his eyes, as if with difficulty, and 
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again closed them, but each time he cast a penetrating 
and inquisitive glance on the tale-teller. 

Perstyen exchanged glances with Korshun, and con- 
tinued : | 

“Then answer gave the wisest Tsar, David Yevsiye- 
vich: ‘That, brothers, will I tell you, too. In the book, 
the Dove Book, ’tis written down: “On earth, the White 
Tsar is Tsar of Tsars; he holds the faith, the Christian 
faith, the praying faith; and in Christ’s Mother he be- 
lieves, in her who bore the Lord, and in the Trinity, the 
indivisible. All hordes bow down to him, all heathens. 
yield to him ; his land is over all the earth, on all that is 
inhabited ; his hand of Tsar is highest, highest over all ; 
his faith is right, his conduct good, and to the White 
Tsar do all bow down, for he is Tsar of Tsars, The 
holy Russian fand of every land the mother is; upon 
her stand apostle churches, God’s praying churches, the 
leading churches. ‘The ocean-sea of every sea the mother 
is; the church of God, the leading church, came forth 
from it, and in that church are now the bones of Clement, ~ 
Pope of Rome; that ocean-sea goes round the earth, 
the whole of it; and all the streams do run to meet 
within that sea, and all of them to that great ocean-sea 
run down. And Yerdan stream of every stream the 
mother is. In Yerdan stream was christened Christ 
Himself, the heavenly Tsar ; and ‘Tabor Mount of every 
mountain mother is, for Christ on glorious Tabor mount 
transfigured was, and Jesus here his glory showed to 
Peter and to John; of every town Jerusalem the mother 
is, for in the middle of the earth that town doth stand ; 
and in that town the great church is, and in that church 
the grave of Christ, and in that church the robes of 
Christ, of Christ Himself ; and incense burns and lights 
do shine therein unceasingly.”’’”’ 
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Here Perstyen again glanced at Ivan. His eyes were 
closed, his breathing equal. The Terrible, it seemed, 
had gone to sleep. 

The ataman touched Korshun with his elbow. The 
old man made two steps forward. Perstyen continued 
in a sing-song voice : 

“To him the Tsars inclined. ‘ God save thee, master 
bright, thou wisest Tsar, David Yevsiyevich. And tell 
us yet of this: What fish of every fish the mother is? 
What bird of every bird the mother is? What beast of 
all the beasts the greatest is? What stone of every stone 
the father is? What tree of every tree the mother is? 
What plant of every plant the mother is ?’ 

“To them this answer gave the wisest Tsar: ‘To you 
I now will further speak : The whale of every fish the 
mother. is; on three whales’ backs the whole earth 
stands ; the yestrefail of every bird the mother is; for 
on the blue sea lives the yestrefail, and when it upward 
flies the blue sea roars and sinks the ships of merchant- 
men and breaks the barks upon the waves, and when 
past midnight, in the second hour, the yestrefail doth 
shake itself, through all the earth the cocks do crow and 
all the land is lighted up.” 

Perstyen looked askance at Ivan. The Tsar was lying 
with closed eyes; his mouth was open like the mouth ofa 
sleeping man. Atthe same moment, as if in time with his 
words, Perstyen saw through the window, that the church 
of the palace and the roofs of the neighboring houses 
were lighted with a distant fire. 

Quietly he pushed Korshun, who went still a step 
nearer to Ivan Vassilyevich. 

ties indra beast,” continued Perstyen,.“of all the 
beasts the greatest is ; it walks beneath the earth, it walks 
just as the sun along the sky; with horns it digs damp 
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Mother Earth, digs out the deepest springs, digs all of 
them, sends forth the streams and brooks, clean rivulets 
and springs, gives men to drink, to drink and wash. The 
Alatir of every stone the father is, for on that stone White 
Alatir, the heavenly Tsar, did rest and talk to His apos- 
tles, two and ten, and when he fixed the Christian faith, he 
fixed the faith upon that stone and sent his books through 
alltheearth. Thecypress tree of every tree the mother is, 
and from the cypress tree the holy cross was hewn, and on 
that cross, the cross that gives us life, hung Christ him- 
self, the heavenly Tsar, between two thieves. The weep- 
ing plant of every plant the mother is. When Christ, the 
Lord, hung on the cross, His mother went to see her 
son; tears from her eyes then fell upon the earth, and from 
those tears, those purest ones, sprang up and grew the 
weeping plant, and fromthe root of this, the weeping plant, 
they cut, in Rus,* each wonder cross, which now the old 
monks wear and men of conduct good.” 

Here Ivan sighed deeply, but he did not open his eyes. . 
The gleam of the burning grew brighter. Perstyen 
began to fear that the disturbance would begin sooner 
than they could succeed in getting the keys. Not ventur- 
ing to stir from his place lest the Tsar might notice his 
movement by his voice, he showed Korshun the fire, then 
the sleeping Ivan, and continued: 

“To him the Tsars incline: ‘God save thee, master 
bright, sage Tsar, David Yevsiyevich. ‘Thou’rt skilled to 
tell from mind, thou speak’st as if from books.’ Here up 
spake Volodimer Tsar: ‘ Oh, wisest Tsar, David Yevsiye- 
vich, now tell me yet, relate to me the sense of this: At 


* Rus (pronounced Roos) is the older form of the name which in 
English is Russia. Rus is always used in the phrase Holy Russia 
(Svyataya Rus). The adjective Russian (Russki) is formed from Rus. 
Rossiya is the modern and northern form. 
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night not much I sleep; much doI see. If two beasts 
come, one white, one gray, and fight among them- 
selves, and if the white doth victory gain?’ What answer 
gave to this the sage Tsar, the sage Tsar David Yevsi- 
yevich? ‘QOVolodimer Tsar. Not beasts did meet and 
fight. But that was here on this damp earth, on this 
damp earth in holy Rus. Truth thus did meet with 
Crookedness, and Truth the white beast is, the Crooked 
is the gray ; Truth conquered Crookedness, Truth went 
to God in heaven above, while Crookedness stayed on 
the earth behind, and whoso lives on earth for truth, 
the kingdom will be his, for of the heavenly kingdom 
he will be the heir; but whoso lives by crookedness 
will enter into endless pain.’ ” 

Here was heard the light snoring of Ivan. Korshun 
stretched his hand to the Tsar’s pillow. Perstyen moved 
nearer to the window; so as not to break the slumber of 
the Tsar by sudden silence, he continued his narrative in 
the same monotonous voice : 

“To him the Tsars incline: ‘God save thee master 
bright, the wisest Tsar, the sage David Yevsiyevich, this 
tell us yet: The sins which pardon gain, and those to 
which all pardon is refused.’ To them this answer gave 
the wisest Tsar, the sage David Yevsiyevich : ‘If every 
sin forgiveness finds, three sins there are which grievous 
penance bring, who with his own godmother sin has 
known, whoso his father curses and his mother too—’”’ 

At this moment the Tsar opened his eyes suddenly. 
Korshun snatched back his hand, but too late; his eyes 
met the eyes of Ivan. Both gazed fixedly for a time, the 
one at the other as if mutually bound by fascination. 

“Blind men!” said the Tsar, springing up suddenly, 
“the third sin is committed when a man disguises himself 
as a beggar and enters the bedchamber of the Tsar,” 
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And he struck Korshun in the breast with his sharp 
staff. The robber grasped the staff, staggered, and 
fell. 

“ Ai!’ screamed the Tsar, dragging the point of the 
staff out of Korshun’s breast. 

The oprichniks ran in with clattering weapons. 

‘‘Seize them both,” said Ivan. 

Like a raging dog Malyuta rushed on Perstyen, but 
with remarkable dexterity the ataman struck him with his 
fist in the pit of the stomach, kicked out the window, and 
sprang into the garden. 

“Surround the garden! Seize the robber!” roared 
Malyuta, doubled up with pain, and holding his stomach 
with both hands. } 

Meanwhile the oprichniks raised Korshun. 

Ivan, in his black mantle, from beneath which shone the 
chain-mail, stood with the staff shaking in his hand, his 
terrible eyes fixed on the wounded robber. The fright- 
ened servants held lighted torches. Through the broken . 
window was seen the fire. The sloboda was coming in- 
to movement; the alarm-bell was sounding. Korshun 
stood with frowning brows and eyes bent down, sup- 
ported by the oprichniks ; his blood stained his shirt in 
broad spots. 

“Blind man!” said the Tsar, “say, what didst thou 
plot against me?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to conceal,” answered Korshun; “I 
wanted to get the keys of thy treasure, but I plotted noth- 
ing against thy person.” 

“Who sent thee ; who are thy comrades?” 

Korshun glanced fearlessly at Ivan. 

“ Orthodox Tsar, Ihave been young. I used to singa 
song: ‘Do not sound, oh, damp mother oak forest.’ In 
that song, Tsar, they ask the good hero with whom he was 
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robbing and the hero says: ‘Comrades I had four; my 
first comrade was dark night and my second com- 
rade——’ ”’ 

“ Fnough!” interrupted Malyuta, “ we shall see what 
thou wilt sing when they tear thy haunches and raise 
thee on the goat. But what the dust,’ continued he, ex- 
amining Korshun, ‘I have seen this tow-head some- 
where.” 

Korshun laughed and gave a bow to Malyuta. 

“We have met father Malyuta Skuratoff, we have seen 
each other ; dost remember, at Pagan Pool?” 

“ Homyak !”’ said Malyuta, interrupting and turning 
to his equerry, “take this old man, talk with him, ask 
him to tell why he came to the Tsar’s grace. I shall be 
at the prison myself this moment.” 

“ Come, old fellow,” said Homyak, seizing Korshun 
by the collar. “Let us go together; let us talk in 
order.” 

“Stop!”’saidIvan. “Thou, Malyuta, take care of this 
old man; he must not die in the torture; I will think up 
a proper execution for him, an unheard-of, an unexam- 
pled; such a death as will astonish even thee, father 
paraclesiarch.”’ 

“But thank the Tsar, thou dog,” said Malyuta to 
Korshun, pushing him, “it will come to thee to live, it 
must be some time yet; to-night we will only put thy 
joints out.” 

And together with Homyak, he led the robber from 
the chamber. 

Meanwhile Perstyen, taking advantage of the general 
confusion, crawled over the garden picket and ran to 
the square where the prison was situated. The square 
was deserted; all the people had hurried to the fire. 
Going carefully along the wall of the prison, Perstyen 
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stumbled upon something soft, and bending down felt 
the body of a dead man. 

“ Ataman!”’ whispered, while approaching, that same 
red-haired minstrel who had stopped him in the morn- 
ing, “I killed the sentry. Give the keys quickly ; we will 
open the prisonand then good-byetothee. I will gotothe 
fire, to plunder with the boys. But where is Korshun?” 

“In the Tsar’s hands,” answered Perstyen abruptly. 
“ Allis lost ! Gather the boys and be off. Quietly; who 
is that ?” 

“‘T,” answered Mitka, stepping out from the wall. 

“‘ Be off, simpleton! Carry away thy legs. Get out 
of the sloboda all of you! Meet at the crooked oak.” 

“‘ And the prince?” asked Mitka, with a drawl. 

«‘ Simpleton, dost hear? all is lost. They have seized 
grandfather. We did not get the keys.” 

‘But the prison is not locked !”’ 

“ How not locked? Who opened it ?” 

66 ‘Mee 

“ Talk sense, thou blockhead !”’ 

“Why not? I come hither ; nobody alive here: the 
sentry is lying with his legs spread out. I say, well I 
will try if the door is strong; I bear on it with my 
shoulder, and the door jumps from the hinges, just as it 
is.”’ 

‘‘Good for the fool!” broke out Perstyen, with joy. 
“Tn real truth, it is said that the world stands through 
fools. Ah! blubber-lip, thou blubber-lip !” 

And Perstyen, seizing Mitka by the temples, kissed 
him on both cheeks ; whereat Mitka pushed out his thick 
lips, smacking them, and then coolly wiped his mouth 
with his sleeve. 

“Come after me, thou son of athis and that. And 
thou, Balalaika, stay here. If any one comes, whistle.” 
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Perstyen entered the prison; after him rolled in 
Mitka. 

Beyond the first door there were still two other doors, 
but they, being less strong, gave way still more easily be- 
fore the heroic onset of Mitka. 

“ Prince!” said Perstyen entering the vault, “ rise!” 

Serebryani thought that they had come to take him to 
execution. 

“Is it possible that it is morning?” asked he, “or 
canst thou not endure till daylight, Malyuta ?” 

“JT am not Malyuta,” answered Perstyen; “I am he 
whom thou didst rescue from death. Rise, prince. 
Time is precious. I will take thee out.” 

“Who art thou?” asked Serebryani. “I do not 
recognize thy voice.” 

“No wonder, boyar ; how couldst thou remember me. 
But rise ; we have no time to loiter.” 

Serebryani gave no answer. He thought that Per- 
styen was one of Malyuta’s executioners, and took his 
words as mockery. 

“ Dost thou not believe me, prince,” continued the 
ataman, in vexation. ‘“ Remember Medvaidyevka ; re- 
member Pagan Pool; I am Vanyuha Perstyen.” 

Joy glowed in the breast of Serebryani. His heart 
sprang up, and beat with love of life and freedom ; 
forests, fields, and new, glorious battles appeared to his 
mind in all their variety ; and the bright image of Yelena 
stood before him like the sun. 

He had sprung from the earth, and was ready to fol- 
low Perstyen, when suddenly he remembered his oath to 
the Tsar, and the blood rushed to his heart. 

“T cannot,” said he, “I cannot follow thee. I prom- 
ised the Tsar not to go out of his will, and to await te 
judgment wherever I might be.” 
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“Prince,” answered the astonished Perstyen, “I have 
no time to argue with thee. My men are waiting ; each 
moment may cost us our heads. To-morrow is thy 
execution-day ; there is still time ; rise and follow us.” 

“JT cannot,” repeated Serebryani gloomily, “I kissed 
the cross to him in confirmation of my word.” 

‘Boyar!’ screamed Perstyen, and his voice was 
changed to wrath. ‘ Art thou jeering with me? For 
thee I burned the sloboda ; for thee I destroyed my best 
man; for thee, perhaps, we shall all lay down our heads, 
and ’tis thy wish to stay here. Have we come hither for 
nothing? Do we seem to thee a pack of buftoons? 
But I should like to see a man make game of me. 
Speak for the last time; wilt thou go?” 

“No,” answered Nikita Romanovich, with decision , 
and he lay down on the damp earth. 

“No?” repeated Perstyen, gritting his teeth, “thou 
wilt not! But it will not be at thy wish. Take him, 
Mitka, by force!”” And that moment the ataman rushed © 
on the prince and gagged him with a belt. 

‘Now, thou'lt not argue!” said he angrily. 

Mitka seized Nikita Romanovich in his arms, and 
bore him out of the prison as he would a little child. 

Hutry | Det's be-on !* cricd feisrven. 

In one street oprichniks chanced against them. 

“Who is this ?”’ asked they. : 

‘A beam fell on one of the towns-people,” answered 
Perstyen, ‘‘ we are carrying him to the potter’s shop.” 

At the exit from the sloboda a sentry stopped them. 
They wished to pass; the sentry opened his mouth to 
shout. Perstyen struck him with asling-shot and he fell 
without a sound. 

The robbers carried the prince from the sloboda with- 
out further obstacle. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MONASTERY. 


We left Maksim ona stormy night riding out of the 
Alexandroff Sloboda. The shaggy dog Buyan barked, 
sprang around him, and rejoiced that he had broken 
away from his chain. 

Maksim, in leaving his father’s house, had not been 
able to conceive any definite purpose. He wished 
simply to tear himself from the hated life of the Tsar's 
favorites, from their unhallowed rejoicings and daily 
executions. Leaving behind the terrible  sloboda, 
Maksim trusted to his fate. At first he urged on the 
horse, so that his father’s servants might not overtake 
him in case Malyuta should think of pursuit. But he 
soon turned to a side road and advanced at a walk. 

Toward morning the storm ceased. The east was 
growing ruddy, and Maksim began to distinguish objects 
more Clearly. At the sides of the road grew curly oaks, 
among them appeared hazel thickets. The air was 
cool, rain drops ran from the trees and pattered lazily 
on the broad leaves. Soon small birds were springing 
around and twittering in the green; woodpeckers were 
hammering on the dry trunks, and the tops of the oak 
trees were gilded by the rising sun. Nature grew more 
and more animated. ‘The horse stepped more firmly. 
His native Rus was open before Maksim ; joyous might 
he breathe in her free expanse, but sadness had settled 
on his heart; the broad Russian sadness. He began to 
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think of his deserted mother, of his own loneliness, of 
much concerning which he gave himself no account; he 
grew thoughtful and, while meditating, began a lingering 
song. 

Wonderful are the soul-felt songs of Russia. The 
words are as nothing; they are simply a pretext; not 
with words, but with sounds are expressed deep, bound- 
less feelings. 

So looking at the bushes, at the heavens, at all of 
God’s world, Maksim sang of his woeful lot, of golden 
freedom, of damp mother oak grove. He commanded 
his horse to bear him toa strange distant land, which 
dries without wind and cools without frost. He com- 
missioned the wind to bear an obeisance to his mother. 
He began with the first object that fell under his eyes, 
and related all that came to his mind; but the voice 
spoke more than the words, and if any one had heard 
that song it would have sunk into his soul, and often in 
times of sadness would it have come to his memory. 

At last when grief began to take deeper hold of Mak- 
sim, he gathered up the reins, fixed his cap, whistled, 
cried, and flew on with all the speed of his horse. 

Soon the walls of a monastery stood white before him. 

The monastery stood on the slope of a hill covered 
with oak trees. The golden domes and figured crosses 
came out on the green of the oaks and the blue of the 
sky. 

By chance a party of the monastery servants, in hel- 
mets and armor, met Maksim. They rode at a walk, 
while singing a psalm: “I will love Thee, O Lord, my 
fortress.” Hearing the sacred words Maksim stopped 
his horse, removed his cap, and made the sign of the 
cross, 

A small river flowed at the foot of the hill. A num- 
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ber of mill-wheels were turning; along the bank cows 
were grazing in many-colored groups. 

Everything around the monastery breathed such calm 
that an armed patrol seemed needless. Even the birds 
on the oaks twittered,as it were, in half a voice; the 
wind did not move in the leaves, and only the 
crickets hiding in the grass sang without stopping. It 
was difficult to imagine that evil men might disturb this 
quiet. 

“ Here will I rest,” thought Maksim. ‘“ Behind these 
walls I will pass a number of days, till my father stops 
seeking me. At confession I will open my soul to the 
abbot ; perhaps he will give me refuge for a time.” 

Maksim was not mistaken. The aged abbot, witha 
long gray beard and a mild look in which was expressed 
complete ignorance of worldly affairs, received him 
affectionately. Two servants took his tired horse by 
the bridle. A third brought bread and milk for Buyan. 
All bustled around Maksim. Welcomingly the abbot 
invited the young man to his table, but the son of 
Malyuta wished first of all to confess. 

The old man, in so far as his kindly eyes permitted, 
looked at Maksim with inquiring glance, and, without 
speaking a word, led him through a broad court toa low 
single-domed church. They walked past grave crosses 
anda long row of cells, set around with flowers. The 
brothers who met them bowed insilence. The flag- 
stones on the graves sounded from the steps of Maksim ; 
the tall grass broke its way between the stones and half 
covered the inscriptions full of humility. All reminded 
one of the instability of life ; everything summoned to 
prayer and meditation. The church to which the abbot 
led Maksim stood in the midst of ancient oak trees, and 
their centurial limbs covered almost entirely the long 
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narrow windows, which admitted the light through dusty 
membrane set in small leaden sashes. When they en- 
tered coolness and obscurity surrounded them. Only 
through one window, less hidden than the others, did 
slanting rays of light fall upon a wall picture of the Last 
Judgment. The remaining portions of the church 
seemed darker from this light; but in places there was 
a bright reflection on the silver knobs, on the chuica 
lustres, the crowns on the images and the silvered 
crosses, the sentences and verses of hymns on the black 
velvet covering the tombs of the Princes Vorotynski, the 
founders of the monastery. The gilding on the ikonos- 
tasis resembled, in places, coals glowing under ashes and 
ready to blaze forth. Theodor of dampness and incense 
was in the air. Little by little Maksim’s sight became 
used to the semi-obscurity, and distinguished other de- 
tails in the temple. Above the royal gates the Saviour 
was visible with the hosts and the angels, with cherubim 
and seraphim. Above him sixteen ruling priests; alarge 
local image of John, the Precursor, represented him with 
wings and holding on a plate his own severed head. On 
the side doors were painted, rudely and without art, the 
story of the Prodigal Son; the debate between Life and 
Death at the parting of the soul of a just man and the 
soul of a sinner. 

These gloomy pictures made a deep impression on 
Maksim. All his ideas of humility of spirit, of uncondi- 
tional submission to parental authority, all the thoughts 
in which he had been reared, sprang to life in him again. 
He doubted whether he was right in leaving his father 
against his will. His conscience said that he was right ; 
still it was not at rest. The picture of the Last Judg- 
ment shook his imagination. When the shadow of the 
oak leaves, stirred by the wind outside the window, 
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trembled on the wall like a moving net, it seemed to him 
that the sinners and the devils, painted life-size, were 
breathing and moving, A reverential fear penetrated 
his heart. He fell on his face before the abbot. 

“‘ My father,” said he, “it must be that I ama great 
sinner.” 

“ Pray,’ answered the old man mildly, “great is the 
compassion of God; repentance will help thee much, 
my son.” 

Maksim prepared himself. 

“‘ My offence is heavy,” began he, with trembling voice. 
“‘Listen, my father. It is terrible for me to utter it ; my 
love for the Tsar has grown weak; my heart is turned 
from him.” 

The abbot looked with wonder at Maksim. 

“ Do not turn me away, my father,” continued Mak- 
sim, “hear me. Long have I struggled with myself; long 
have I prayed before holy images. I have sought in my 
heart love for the Tsar and have not found it.” 

“My son,” said’ the abbot, looking with compassion on 
him, “‘it must be that satanic illusion has darkened thy 
judgment. Thou art calumniating thyself. Impossible 
that thou shouldst hate the Tsar. I have heard the 
confessions of many grievous criminals in this temple ; 
among them were church robbers and murderers, but 
there was not one who confessed toa lack of love for the 
Tsar.” 

Maksim grew pale. 

“ Therefore, I am more guilty than a church robber 
or a murderer,” cried he. ‘“ My father, what am I to 
do? Teach me; instruct me; my soul is breaking 
in two,” 

The old man looked at the penitent, and was aston- 
ished the more. 
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The well-formed face of Maksim did not show one 
vicious or criminal feature. It was a modest face, full of 
good nature and courage; one of those Russian faces 
which are still met with between Moscow and the Volga, 
in regions remote from the highways, in places where 
the influence of cities has not penetrated. 

“My son,” continued the abbot, “I do not believe 
thee ; thou puttest calumny on thyself. Ido not believe 
that thy heart is turned from the Tsar. That cannot be. 
Think of it thyself : the Tsar is more to us than a father, 
and the Fifth Commandment enjoins us to honor our 
father. Tell me, my son, thou obeyest the command- 
ment?” 

Maksim was silent. 

‘“¢ My son, dost thou honor thy father ?” 

“No,” answered Maksim, almost inaudibly. 

“Thou dost not?” repeated the abbot, and stepping 
back he made the sign of the cross on himself. 

‘Thou dost not lovethe Tsar? Thou dost not honor 
thy father? But who art thou?” 7 | 

“J,” said the young oprichnik, “I am Maksim Skura- 
toff, son of Skuratoff-Bailski.” 

“Thou the son of Malyuta?” 

‘“‘ Ves,” said Maksim, and began to sob. 

The abbot made no answer. He stood in sorrow 
before Maksim. ‘The gloomy faces of the saints looked 
on them as they stood motionless. The sinners in the 
picture of the Last Judgment raised their hands woefully 
toward heaven, but everything was silent. The quiet 
of the church was broken only by the sobs of Maksim, 
the twittering of the sparrows under the arches, and at 
intervals a half-audible word in the silent prayer which 
the abbot repeated in his mind. 

“My son,” said the old man at last, “relate to me 
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everything in order; hide nothing from me. How did 
this dislike for the Tsar enter thee ?” 

Maksim told of his life in the sloboda, of his last con- 
versation with his father, and of his departure in the night, 

He spoke slowly, with pauses, and frequently collected 
his thoughts, so that he might forget nothing and hide 
nothing from his spiritual father. 

When he had finished the narrative he dropped his eyes, 
and during a long time dared not look at the abbot, but 
waited for his sentence. 

“ Hast thou told me all?” asked the abbot. “Is 
there nothing else weighing upon thy soul? Hast thou 
had no designs, nothing against the Tsar? Hast thou 
not meditated something against Holy Russia?” 

Maksim’s eyes gleamed. 

“‘ My father, sooner would I give my head to be cut off 
than allow myself to have a thought against my native 
land. I have offended through want of love to the sov- 
ereign, but I have not sinned through treason.” 

The abbot covered him with the stole. 

“ The servant of God, Maksim,” said he, “is forgiven, 
his sins, voluntary and involuntary, are remitted him,” 

A quiet joy entered Maksim’s soul. 

“ My son,” said the abbot, “thy confession cleanses 
thee. The holy Church does not lay it to thee as a sin 
that thou didst leave the sloboda. Every man is free to 
flee from temptation, and it is his duty to do so. But 
have dread of being enticed by the solicitations of the 
enemy of mankind. Fear the example of Kurbski, who 
from being a great Russian boyar made himself a vessel 
of Satan.” 

‘“ The most merciful God,” continued the old man, with 
a sigh, “ by reason of our great sins, has permitted the 
present to bea time of difficulty. Itis not for us with, our 
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vain human wisdom, to judge of his inscrutable provi- 
dence. Whenthe Lord brings on us famines and bodily 
sufferings, what is left us unless to pray and be submissive 
to his holy will? So it isat present: a terrible, merciless 
Tsar has come upon us. We know not for what reason 
he executes and destroys us. We know only that he is 
sent from God, and we stand with bowed heads, not before 
Ivan Vassilyevich, but before the Will that sent him. 
Let us remember the word of the prophet: ‘If any land 
will correct itself before God, he will give a just Tsar 
and judge and will grant every blessing. If, on the con- 
trary, any land shall sin before God, he will give an unjust 
Tsar and judge, and will bring upon that land every evil.’ 

“Remain with us, my son, live with us a while. When 
the time shall come for thee to go, I, with the brothers, will 
pray that, whithersoever thou goest, God will straighten 
thy path in all places. But now,” continued the abbot 
kindly, removing the stole, “‘ now let us goto the table. 
After spiritual food let us not reject the corporeal. We. 
have excellent pike and carp; try our curds, drink with 
us cherry mead to the health of the sovereign and the 
metropolitan.” 

And in friendly converse the old man led Maksim to 
the dining hall. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ROAD. 


PEACEFULLY and monotonously passed the monastery 
quite. 

During unoccupied time some of the monks collected 
herbs and compounded medicinal simples. Others occu- 
pied themselves in painting, cut crosses or images out 
of cypress, painted and gilded wooden bowls. 

Maksim conceived an affection for the good monks. 
He noted not how time passed, but at the end of a week 
he decided to go. While yet inthe sloboda he had heard 
of new raids of the Tartars, and he had long wished to 
try against the enemy the chance of battle at the side of 
the men of Ryazan. When he told the abbot of this the 
old man grew sad. 

“ Why go, my son? Weall love thee, all have grown 
used to thee. Who knows, maybe the grace of God will 
visit thee too, and thou wilt remain with us for good. 
Hear me, Maksim, do not leave us.” 

“TI may not stay, my father. Long has fate called me 
to a distant region. Long have I been listening to the 
sound of the Tartar bow ; and sometimes I think that an 
arrow has whistled above my ears. I am drawn and en- 
ticed to this whistle.” 

The abbot endeavored no longer to detain Maksim; 
he served a mass for his journey, blessed him, and the 
brotherhood took farewell of him in sadness, 

And Maksim found himself on horseback again in the 
middle of the green wood. As before, Buyan sprang 
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around the horse and looked with gladness at his master. 
All at once he began to bark and ran forward. Maksim 
seized his sabre in expectation of an evil meeting, when 
from beyond the turn of the road appeared a horseman 
in a yellow kaftan, and a black two-headed eagle on his 
breast. 

The horseman was riding at a trot, whistling joyously, 
and holding, on a many-colored gauntlet, a white hawk 
in hood and bells. 

Maksim recognized one of the Tsar’s falconers. 

CT TTON a erie ge, 

“Maksim Grigorich,” answered the falconer, in de- 
light, “ good health to thee. How is thy grace’s health ? 
So this is where thou art, Maksim Grigorich. But in 
the sloboda we thought thee lost in some unknown 
region. Oh, how thy father was raging. Lord save us! 
It was a terror to see him. And besides they tell many 
tales of thy father, the Tsarevich, and Prince Serebryani. 
No one knows what to credit. Well, glory to God ! it is 
well that thou art found, Maksim COROT thy mother 
will be glad.” 

Maksim was annoyed by this meeting with the fal- 
coner, But Trifon was a good fellow, and on an occa- 
sion knew how to be silent. Maksim asked if he was 
long absent from the sloboda. 

“Tt is about a week since Adragan flew from the field,” 
answered the falconer, showing his bird. “ But you, I 
suppose, know nothing about it, Maksim Grigorich. 
Well, I had fright enough on my mind when the Tsar 
grew angry. But the compassionate Lord took pity on 
me, and the holy martyr Trifon wrought his miracle in 
my behalf.” 

The falconer removed his cap and made the sign of 
the cross. 
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“ Seest thou, Maksim Grigorich, the Tsar went out on 
a bird-hunt a week ago. He let Adragan fly a couple of 
times, when by misfortune the third time some whim 
came on the bird and she began to strike the falcons ; 
she struck down Smuishlyai and Krujka, then she rushed 
off. Thou couldst not have counted ten before she was 
out of sight and away. I was ready to gallop after her, 
But she had vanished as if she had never been. So the 
falconers reported to the Tsar that Adragan was lost, 
The Tsar gave orders to call meand said, ‘ Thou, Trishka,’ 
said he, ‘answer for her with thy head ; if thou find her I 
will reward thee; if not, off goes thy head!’ What wasto 
be done? Our father, the Tsar, does not trifle, as thou 
knowest ; I rode away to look for Adragan. Six days did 
I torture myself. I began to feel strange about the neck, 
and I thought: ‘It will come to me to say good-by to 
my head.’ I begantocry. Icried, cried, and from sor- 
row fell asleep in the woods. I was barely asleep when 
a vision appeared to me, a shining was given out among 
the trees, and a ringing went through the forest. And 
hearing that noise, I, while asleep, say to myself: ‘ That 
is the ringing of Adragan’s bells.’ I look; before me is 
sitting on a white horse, all surrounded by light, a 
youthful warrior, and he holds Adragan on his hand. 
‘O Trifon,’ said the warrior, ‘this is not the place to 
seek Adragan. Rise, go to Moscow, to the Lazareff 
field. There stands a pine, on that pine Adragan is 
sitting.’ I woke up and, not knowing myself the reason 
why, it grew clear to me that that warrior was the holy 
martyr Trifon. I sprang on my horse and galloped to 
Moscow. Well, Maksim Grigorich, wilt thou believe it ? 
When I came tothe field I saw, in very fact, a pine, and 
on it was sitting my Adragan, just as the saint had 
declared!” 
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The falconer’s voice trembled, and great tears were 
rolling from his eyes. 

‘“‘ Maksim Grigorich,” added he, wiping away his tears, 
“ now, even if I sell all that I have without sparing, even 
if I go into slavery for life, I will build a chapel to the 
holy saint. On that same place will I build it where I 
found Adragan. And I will have a picture painted on 
the wall, point for point, as the saint looked when I saw 
him: on a white horse, with upraised hand, and on it the 
white falcon. I will enjoin on my children and my 
grandchildren to glorify him, to have masses served to 
him, and to burn painted candles before him, because he 
did not permit my destruction, and saved his servant 
from the block. See,” continued the falconer, looking 
at the bird, “here is Adragan, safe and sound. Well, I 
will take thy hood off. Why scream so? Thou wilt fly 
off, I suppose. No, brother, wait a bit, thou hast had 
flying enough, I won’t let thee go.” And Trifon teased 
the bird with his finger. . 

“ Ah, what an angry wretch! See how she bites and 
cries; she might be heard, I think, a verst away.” 

The narrative of the falconer fell into Maksim’s soul. 

“Take my contribution,” said he, throwing a handful 
of gold coins into Trifon’s cap. “This is all my money ; 
it is of no use to me, and thou wilt have to collect much 
yet for the chapel.” 

“May God reward thee, Maksim Grigorich ! with thy 
money I could build not a chapel, but a whole church. 
When I get home to the sloboda, I will have mass said, 
and take out a communion cake to thy health. I will be 
thy servant forever, Maksim Grigorich, whatever thou 
wishest to demand.” 

“ Listen, Trifon; do me a service not difficult. When 
thou comest to the sloboda, mutter to no man that thou 
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hast seen me; and, in three days, go to my mother and 
tell her—but only her, so that no one may hear thee— 
say: ‘God has given health to thy son, and he beats to 
thee with the forehead. ” 

“ Only that, Maksim Grigorich ?” 

“Listen further, Trifon. Iam going ona long road. 
I may not return soon. If it be not a trouble to thee, 
visit from time to time my mother; tell her each time: 
‘I have heard from people that thy son, with God’s aid, is 
well; do not grieve for him.’ And if my mother asks from 
what people thou hast heard, do thou say : ‘I have heard 
from Moscow people, and other men told them;’ but 
what men do not tell her. Sothat no traces be found, 
but only that my mother may know that I am well.” 

** So thou, Maksim Grigorich, in truth, art not coming 
back to the sloboda?” 

“Whether I shall go back or not, God knows; but do 
thou tell no man of meeting me.” 

“Depend on me, Maksim Grigorich ; I shall tell no 
man. Only if thou art on a long journey, I will not take 
thy money, God would punish me. Think what may 
please thee, Maksim Grigorich, but I cannot take thy 
gold. It would be all right wert thou going home. But 
that I should strip thee now, on the road, like a robber ! 
Whatever thou sayest, even if threatened with death, I 
would not take thy money.” 

Maksim shrugged his shoulders, and took a number. of 
gold pieces out of Trifon’s cap. 

“Tf thou wilt not take these,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps some 
other man will, and I do not need them.” 

He took farewell of the falconer and rode on. 

The sun had begun to set. The long shadows of the 
trees grew longer and covered the fields. By the side 
of Maksim rode his own shadow likea dark giant. Now 
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it ran along the grass; now, when the woods crossed 
the road, it climbed up on the bushes and trees. Buyan 
seemed in his shadow to be an enormous fabulous beast. 
Little by little Buyan and the horse and Maksim van- 
ished from the grass and the trees, and the twilight came 
on; here and there the mist was whitening ; the evening 
beetles rose from the ground and, droning, began to cut 
through the air. The moon appeared from behind the 
forest; here and there, on the darkening sky, stars began 
to twinkle; in the distance, with a silvery shining, lay 
the boundless plain. 

Oh, native land! thou, my birthland! It has hap- 
pened to me, also, to traverse thy broad spaces during 
late hours of evening. My horse, walking with even 
step, was resting from flies and the heat of the day; the 
warm breeze bore around me the odor of flowers and of 
newly mown hay, and for me there was there such sweet- 
ness, such sadness, such thoughts of the past and such 
dreams of the future. It is good; it is good to ride in. 
the evening through dwellingless places, now through a 
forest and now through a field; to drop the reins, and 
sink into pensiveness while looking at the stars. 

Maksim had ridden a good hour when, suddenly, Buyan 
raised his nose to the wind and wagged his tail. The 
odor of smoke was perceptible. Maksim thought of a 
lodging-place, and urged his horse. Soon he saw a cot- 
tage leaning to one side. There was no chimney in it, 
the smoke came out directly through the roof. In the 
low window a light was visible. Inside was heard a 
singing in monotone. Maksim approached the window 
and saw the whole interior of the poor household. The 
blazing torch shone on all the furniture. Everything 
was old and wretched. A bending staff, pointed sloping 
toward the loft, and on the end of it hung acradle. A 
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woman, aged thirty years, pale and sickly, was moving 
the cradle and singing in a low voice. Near her sata 
lean, thin-bearded man, who was bent over, making bark 
shoes. Two children crept around at their feet. 

It seemed to Maksim that the woman mentioned his 
father in the song. At first he thought that he was mis- 
taken, but soon the name Malyuta Skuratoff struck him 
distinctly. Full of astonishment he began to listen. 

“Sleep and slumber little child,” sang the woman. 


** Sleep and slumber, little child, 
Till the storm goes by, 
Till the time of woe is past, 
Bayushki-bayu, 
Bayu, my little child ! 


Soon will pass the suffering brought us, 

Soon the Tsar will slay Malyuta, 
Bayushki-bayu, 

Bayu, my little child.” 


All Maksim’s blood rushed to his face. He came 
down from his horse and tied him to the fence. 
The voice continued : 


‘* And when the evil dog Malyuta, 
Choked to death the holy Philip, 
The aged man and good, 

Bayushki-bayu, 
Bayu, my little child.” 


Maksim could not restrain himself; he struck the door 
with his foot. At sight of the rich dress and gilt sabre 
of the oprichnik, the man and woman grew timid. 

“Who art thou?” asked Maksim. 

“ Father,” answered the peasant, bowing and stammer- 
ing from fear, “do not blame me; they call me Fedot, 
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and my house mistress, blame her not, father ; they call 
her Maria.” 

“ How do ye live, good people ?” 

“We strip bark, father; we weave shoes and make 
sieves. Merchants pass and buy them.” 

‘‘ But it is clear that few pass.”’ 

‘“‘ Few, father, altogether few! Sometimes it happens 
that there is nothing to eat. And then have a care, or 
thou wilt die of hunger and nakedness. We have no 
horse to take our wares to market. ‘This is the second 
year since the wolves ate our horse.” 

Maksim looked with compassion at the peasant and 
his wife, and scattered his gold pieces on the table. 

‘“God be with you, good people,” said he, and seized 
the door to go out. 

They threw themselves at his feet. 

“ Father, who art thou? ‘Tell us who thou art. For 
whom are we to pray to God ?” 

“ Pray not for me, pray for Malyuta Skuratoff. And 
tell me is it far to the Ryazan road?” 

“ But this is it, our falcon, this is the Ryazan road. 
We live on the cross-way. Straight ahead is the Murom 
road, on the left the Vladimir, and here on the right 
the Ryazan road. But do not go now, our father, do 
not go at this hour; men have begun to play terrible 
tricks on the road. Yesterday a whole train of wagons 
with wine was plundered. Besides, ’tis said that the 
Tartars have come again. Spend the night with us, our 
father, our falcon. God save us; is it far to misfor- 
tune?” 

But Maksim did not like to stay in a cottage where 
just before they had been cursing his father. He rode 
away to seek another lodging. 

“Father!” cried they after him, “ come back ; listen 
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toour word. Thou wilt go to no good on that road in 
the night.” 

But Maksim, without listening, rode forward. 

He had not gone many versts when suddenly Buyan 
rushed toward a dark thicket, and began to bark 
as viciously and persistently as if he sniffed a hidden 
enemy. Maksim whistled him off in vain. Buyan would 
rush at the thicket and return with the hair standing on 
his back, and again rush forward. 

Tired of calling him, Maksim drew his sabre and 
galloped straight to the thicket. A number of men with 
clubs rushed out and a rude voice shouted : 

“ Down from the horse!” 

“This is for thee!” said Maksim, dealing a blow at 
the man nearest him, 

The robber staggered. 

“This goes without reckoning,” said Maksim, intend- 
ing to give the same mana second blow, but his sabre 
struck with its side the oak club of another robber and 
broke in two. 

“ E-he ! look at his harness! But this is an oprichnik ! 
Take him alive !”’ cried rude voices. 

“ Right out an oprichnik,” whined another, “we shall 
have sport over him with the boys.” 

“Up, Hlopko! But you like to have fun.” 

That moment all rushed in a crowd at Maksim and 
dragged him from the horse. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


REVOLT OF THE ROBBERS, 


A VERST and a half from the place where Maksim was 
attacked, crowds of armed men were sitting around 
liquor kegs, from which they had knocked out the heads. 
Goblets and birch ladles were passed from hand to 
hand. Burning piles lighted the sharp features, matted 
beards, and varied garments. ‘There were persons of our 
acquaintance, among them Andryushka, Vaska, and the 
red-haired minstrel ; but old Korshun was not present. 
Often did the robbers mention his name as they drank 
from the ladles and emptied the goblets. 

“Oh,” said one, “what is happening to our grand- 
father now ?” j 

“Well known what,” answered another; “they are 
tearing him from the heels and are shaking him on the 
swing perhaps.” 

“ But the old devil will not betray ; he will not dropa 
word, I think.” 

“Of course he will not drop a word; he is not that 
kind ; were they to tear him to bits, he would not be- 
tray.” 

“Tt is a pity for his gray beard. Well, but the ataman 
is a fine fellow! He came out sound himself and left 
the old man.” 

“What kind of ataman is he? Is that an ataman who 
destroys his own men in vain for the sake of some 
prince?” 
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“ But you see he and the prince are friends, and now 
they are sitting in one cabin. Don’t talk of the prince ; 
the ataman may hear you ; God forbid that.” 

“ What if he does hear? I will tell him to his eyes 
that he is not an ataman. But Korshun was a real ata- 
man. He was likeasty on Perstyen’s eye; so Perstyen 
betrayed him of purpose.” 

“Well, boys, maybe in very truth he did betray Kor- 
shun of purpose.” 

A dull murmur ran through the crowd. 

“Of purpose! He betrayed him of purpose,” said 
many. 

“What sort of prince is this?” asked one. “ Why is 
he kept? Is the ataman expecting ransom for him ?” 

“No, not ransom,” answered the red-haired minstrel. 
“The Tsar, ye understand, treated the prince badly; 
wanted to put him to death; so the prince left the Tsar 
for us; and now he says: ‘I will lead you myself to the 
sloboda ; I know where allthe treasures are. We will kill 
every oprichnik and divide the treasures.’” 

“ That is it! Then why does he not leadus? We 
are here the third day.” 

“He does not lead us because our ataman is a 
woman.” 

“ No, don’t say that; Perstyen is not a woman.” 

“Tf he isn’t a woman, he is worse. He is deceiving 
us.” 

“ Then,” said some one, “he wants to have the Tsar’s 
treasures all to himself and that we shouldn’t have a 
smell at them.” 

“Ves, yes. Perstyen wants to sell us, as he did Kor- 
shun.” 

“Ah, he hasn’t hit upon the right men for that,” 

“¢ And he doesn’t want to save the old man.” 
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“What ishe tous? We will save grandfather without 
him.” 

“And get the treasures without him ; let the prince 
alone lead us.” 

“ Now is just the time. The Tsar is gone, they say, 
on a pilgrimage; not half the oprichniks are at the 
sloboda.” 

‘We will burn the sloboda again.” 

“ We will kill the people.” 

“ Down with Perstyen. Let the prince lead us.” 

‘Let the prince lead! Let the prince lead!” was 
heard everywhere. 

These words, rolling from crowd to crowd like 
thunder, were borne to the most distant fires. Every- 
thing was in a ferment. All surrounded the place 
where Serebryani was sitting in excited conversation 
with Perstyen. 

“Think what may please thee, prince,” said the ata- 
man; ‘be angry or not, but let thee go I will not. I did. 
not free thee from prison to give thee a chance of putting 
thy head on the block again.” 

“JT alone have authority over my own head,” answered 
the prince, with vexation. ‘‘ There was no reason to free 
me from prison if I am now in captivity.” 

“Oh, prince, time is a great power. The Tsar may 
change his mind; he may die; it is little that may 
happen; and when the trouble is past, then go with God 
to all the four sides of the world.” 

‘‘ What is to be done ?’’ asked Perstyen, seeing the in- 
creasing vexation of Serebryani. ‘It must be that thou 
art fated to live in the white world for a time yet. Thou 
art of a stubborn temper, Nikita Romanovich, but I, too, 
hold firmly to my own thoughts. It is clear that the 
scythe has struck on a stone.” 
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At that moment the voices of robbers were heard at 
the cabin. 

“To the sloboda! to the sloboda!” cried the drunken 
heroes. 

‘We will let the red goose into the sloboda !” 

“ We will let in a whole flock of geese.” 

“We will rescue Korshun.” 

‘We will rescue the grandfather.” 

“We will roll out kegs from the cellars.” 

“We will rake out the gold.” 

“ We will slay the oprichina.”’ 

* We will destroy the sloboda.” 

“Where is the prince? Let him lead us.” 

¢ Let the prince lead.” 

‘And if he will not lead us, to the aspen tree with 
him.” 

“To the aspen tree ! to the aspen tree!” 

“‘ Perstyen to the same place !”’ 

“To the aspen tree with Perstyen.” 

Perstyen sprang up from his seat. 

“So that is what they are doing,” said he. “I have 
been listening long to their talk. See how excited they 
are, sons of the.enemy. Now the Devil himself could not 
calm them. Well, prince, there is no help. It has come 
out thy way. I will not restrain thee longer. Freedom 
to the free; to the traveller the road. Go out to them; 
say thou wilt lead them to the sloboda.” 

Serebryani flushed up. 

“TI lead you to the sloboda!” said he; ‘“ why, ye 
might tear me to pieces first.” 

“Oh, prince, pretend even for appearance sake. The 
people are not sober, thou seest; to-morrow they will 
come to their minds.” 

‘“‘ Prince,” cried voices, “they call thee; come out!” 
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“Come out, prince,’ repeated Perstyen; “they are 
crowding to the cabin ; it will be worse if thou do not.” 

“Well,” said the prince, going out of the cabin, ‘ we 
shall see how they will make me lead them to the slo- 
boda,”’ 

“ Ah!” cried the robbers, “ come out!” 

“Lead us to the sloboda !” 

“Be ataman over us, or we will put the halter on thy 
neck,”’ 

“ We will, we will! ’’ roared voices. 

“We beat to thee with the forehead,” cried others. 
“Be our ataman, or we will hang thee.” 

“ As God lives, we will hang thee.” 

Perstyen, knowing the hasty temper of Serebryani, 
hurried out also. 

“What is the matter, brothers? Have ye eaten mad- 
wort? Why tear your throats? ‘The prince will lead you 
whither ye like; he will lead you at daybreak; but 


now let him sleep, and lie down yourselves ; ye have had. 


plenty of sport.” 

“But why art thou guiding us?” asked one of them 
hoarsely ; “ art thou our ataman ?”’ 

“Do ye hear, brothers,” cried others; ‘he will not 
give up his office.” 

“Then to the aspen with him!” 

“To the aspen with him!”’ 

Perstyen cast his eye over the whole crowd and every- 
where met hostile faces. 

“Oh, ye fools!” said he; “do I hold to the office ? 
Place over yourselves whom ye like; I want not the 
office ; I spit on you.” 

“Good !” cried some. 

‘“‘ He speaks beautifully,” added another. 

“‘T spit on you,” continued Perstyen. “Are there few 
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such men as ye? Such an honor to beover you! If I 
wish I can go to the Volga and collect not the like of 
you,” 

“‘ No, brother, thou’lt not go. All nonsense ; we won’t 
let thee leave us. Thou wouldst sell us, most likely, as 
thou didst sell Korshun.”’ 

“ We won't let thee go, we won’t. Thou’lt remain with 
us and obey the new ataman.” 

Wild shouts drowned the shouts of Perstyen. 

A robber of enormous stature approached Serebryani, 
with a goblet in his hand. 

“ Father,” said he, striking him with his broad paw on 
the shoulder, “thou hast traded off thy head; thou hast 
become our brother; drink, and let us kiss.” 

God knows what Serebryani would havedone. Per- 
haps he would have knocked the cup out of the robber’s 
hand, and the drunken crowd would have torn him to 
pieces ; but, fortunately, new cries drew away their at- 
tention. 

“See, see!’’ was heard in the crowd; “they have 
caught an oprichnik. Look at them, look at them !” 

From the depth of the forest were coming a number of 
men in torn garments, with clubs in their hands. They 
were leading Maksim bound. The robber whom he had 
struck with his sword was riding on Maksim’s horse. In 
front went Hlopko, whistling and dancing. The 
wounded Buyan was dragging along behind. 

“ Ai, brothers,” said Hlopko, snapping his fingers : 


‘‘To the widows went the guests, 
On their heads the axes travelled.” 


And Hlopko fell over backward, clapped his hands, 
and spun around like a top. . 
Looking at him, the red-haired minstrel, excited be- 
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yond restraint, caught the balalaiki and dropped into 
the prisyadka to second his comrade. 

Both began to work with their feet by turns and to 
wriggle around Maksim, 

“Oh, the devils!” said Perstyen to Serebryani. 
“They will not kill the oprichnik in simple fashion; they 
will torture him with a slow death. I know both of the 
men ; if these have begun ’tis bad; the young fellow will 
not escape.” 

In fact, the seizure of the oprichnik was a real holi- 
day for the whole band. They assembled to take ven- 
geance on Maksim for all they had suffered from his 
comrades. 

A number of men, with ferocious faces, were occupied 
at once with preparations for his death. 

They drove four stakes into the earth, fastened cross- 
pieces on them, and began to heat nails. 

Maksim looked on all with calm eye. It was nota 
terror for him to die in torments ; it was sad for him to 
die without a sword, with bound hands; not to hear in 
the hour before death the cry of battle, the neighing of 
horses ; to hear only wild songs and the drunken laugh 
of his torturers. 

‘“‘My prophetic heart deceived me; I did not expect 
such anend. But let the will of God be wrought on me.” 

Here he recognized Serebryani, and wished to ap- 
proach him, but the red-haired minstrel caught him by 
the collar. 

“The bed is spread,” said he, “ take off thy kaftan ; lie 
down.” 

“ Unbind my hands,” answered Maksim; “I cannot 
make the sign of the cross.” 

Hlopko, with a stroke of the knife, cut the cords with 
which Maksim’s hands were bound. 
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“Cross thyself, but not long,” said he. And while 
Maksim was praying, Hlopko and the red-haired robber 
tore his clothes from him, and began to bind his hands 
and feet to the poles. 

Here Serebryani came out in front. 

“Children,” said he, with a voice accustomed to be 
heard in the ranks of battle, “listen !” 

His resonant words were borne clearly through the 
crowd, and in spite of the uproar and cries, reached the 
most distant robbers. 

“ Listen!” continued the prince. ‘Do ye all wish 
me to be chief among you? Perhaps there are some 
who do not wish?” 

“ Ah,” cried one, “ art thou backing out already ?” 

*‘ Listen ! no fooling with us.” 

“ Tf they make thee ataman, take the office.” 

* Take the honor while thou art sound.” 

*‘ Give me the ataman’s hammer,” said Serebryani. 

‘“‘ Business,” cried the robbers, “that way is better 
for good health.” 

They gave Perstyen’s hammer to the prince. Nikita 
Romanovich went straight to the red-haired minstrel. 

“ Unbind the oprichnik,”’ said he. 

The red-haired one looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 

““Unbind him!” repeated Serebryani threateningly. 

“ That’s how thou art,” said the red-haired one, “ but 
dost thou take his part? See if thy own head is 
strong.” 

“ Outcast !’’ screamed the prince, “no talk when I 
order !” 

And with a blow of the hammer he smashed his 
skull. 

The red-haired minstrel fell without a groan. 
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Serebryani’s action confused the robbers. The prince 
did not give them time to recover themselves. 

“ Unbind him!” said he to Hlopko, raising the ham- 
mer above his head. 

Hlopko looked at the prince, and hurried to unbind 
the oprichnik. 

‘‘Children,” continued Nikita Romanovich, “ this 
young fellow is not one of those who offended you. I 
know him ; he is just such an enemy of the oprichina as 
you are. God preserve you from touching him with even 
a finger. But now there is no cause for delay; take 
your arms, arrange yourselves in hundreds; I will lead 
you.” 

The firm voice of Serebryani, his commanding posture, 
and his unexpected decision acted powerfully on the 
robbers. 

“Hei, hei,’ said some in undertones, “he does not 
joke.” 

“ Straight out an ataman,” said others. ‘* He’d turn 
any man over. Keep your eyes open with him, and no 
talk. See how he laid out the minstrel.” 

So judged the robbers, and it entered no man’s head 
now to pat Serebryani on the shoulder or kiss him. 

“Splendid for thee, prince,’ muttered Perstyen, look- 
ing with respect on Nikita Romanovich. ‘ See how thou 
didst bring them down. But give them no time to re- 
flect ; lead them along the road to the sloboda, and see 
what God will give on the way.” 

Difficult was the position of Serebryani. By putting 
himself at the head of the robbers he had saved Maksim 
and gained time ; but all would be lost again should he 
refuse to lead the turbulent band. The prince turned 
in thought to God, and yielded himself to his will. 

The robbers had begun to prepare for the expedition, 
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and were merely saying that a certain Fedka Poddubny 
was absent ; he had gone out in the morning with his 
band and had not come back. 

“Ah, but here is Fedka,” said some one, “here he 
comes with his men.” 

Poddubny was a tall fellow of spare build, one eye 
crooked and a number of scars on his face. His coat 
was torn, he walked heavily, bending his knees like one 
who is wearied beyond his strength. 

“What is the matter?” asked one of the robbers. 

“ Caught it again, eh ?”’ added another. 

‘* Not we caught it, but others,” said Poddubny, draw- 
ing up tothe fire. ‘ Well, boys, I had many sins on my 
soul, but to-day I got rid of half of them, I think.” 

“ How is that?” 

Perstyen turned to his party. 

“ Bring the informant this way, brothers,” 

They led toward the fire a bound man, with a striped 
kaftan. On his enormous head was a high cap with 
out-turned edges ; his flat nose, projecting cheek-bones 
and narrow eyes testified to his non-Russian origin. 

One of Poddubny’s comrades brought the lance and 
armor taken from the prisoner. 

‘“ But that is a Tartar,” said the crowd. 

‘A Tartar,’’ repeated Poddubny, ‘and such a one! 
Hardly could we manage him ; such a sturdy scoundrel ! 
If Mitka had not been with us the Tartar would have 
escaped.” 

“Tell about it, tell about it!” cried the robbers. 

“Well, you see, brothers, we went in the morning 
along the Ryazan road; we stopped a merchant and 
began to search him, but he said: ‘There is nothing, 
brothers, to take from me; I was going from Ryazan ; 
the Tartars have closed the road there ; they stripped 
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me clean; I have nothing wherewith to drag myself to 
Moscow.’ ” 

“Oh, the robbers !” said one of the crowd. 

“What did you do with the merchant ?” asked an- 
other. 

“We gave him a little money for the road and let him 
go,” answered Poddubny, “ Then a peasant met us ; he 
said : ‘The Tartars fell upon the village yesterday and 
burned it.’ Soon we crossed a great party ourselves ; 
counted at least a thousand horses. And farther on 
peasants were going with their wives and children, howl- 
ing and crying: ‘The Tartars burned our village too, 
plundered the church, cut up the holy images and made 
saddle cloths of the priest’s vestments——’ ” 

“Oh, the outcasts!” cried the robbers; “ how does 
the earth hold them, the cursed scoundrels? ” 

“ And the priest,”’ continued Poddubny, “ they tied to 
a horse’s tail——”’ 


“The priest ? But why does not lightning strike them * 


dead, the dog-children !” 

“ God knows!” 

“ But have Russian men no hands against cursed 
Tartars?” 

“Hands are few; that’s thetrouble. All the regiments 
are disbanded ; only peasants, women, and old men are 
left ; for the Basurman it is pleasant that there are no 
warriors ; no one left to beat them in good style.” 

“ Oh, I would give it to them! ” 

“ Andso would I!” 

“ But how did ye get the informant ?”’ 

“This is how: we heard a tramp of horses on the 
road. I said to the men: ‘Let us hide in the bushes ; 
let us see who are passing.’ Wehid; we saw thirty men 
galloping, in caps like this, with spears, quivers, and bows. 
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‘ Brothers,’ said I, ‘they are the men ; it is a pity that we 
are few ; we might beat them.’ Suddenly abag dropped 
to the ground from one of them. He stopped, slipped 
off his horse, picked up the bag, and was tying it on 
again. His comrades, meanwhile, had galloped on. 
‘ Brothers,’ said I, ‘let’s roll onto him! Now, after me 
straightway!’ And saying this werushed at the Tartar. 
But what could we do? Hemerely moved his shoulders 
and shook us all off. Again upon hin—he shook us off 
and seized his lance. Then Mitka said: ‘Aside, 
brothers, don’t interrupt me.’ We gave place to Mitka; 
he pulled the spear from the Tartar, took him by the 
collar, and pressed him to the ground. ‘There we put a 
glove into his mouth and bound him like a sheep.” 

“ Ah, Mitka!’”’ said the robbers. 

“Ves, he would take a bull by the horns, and throw 
him to the earth,” said Poddubny. 

“ Hei, Mitka,” asked some one, “ couldst thou throw 
a bull?” 

“ What for?” asked Mitka, and went to one side, not 
wishing to continue the conversation. 

“ What had the Tartar in the bag ?”’ asked Hlopko. 

“Well, look this way.” 

Poddubny untied the bag and took out a piece of 
vestment, a rich chalice, two or threé panagias, and a 
gold cross, 

‘Oh, the dog !’”’ cried the whole crowd, “so he robbed 
a church !” 

Serebryani took advantage of the indignation of the 
robbers. 

“Children,” said he, “ ye see how the cursed Tartar 
insults the faith of Christ? Yesee how the Basurman 
wants to destroy Holy Russia? Well, children, have we 
become Basurmans ourselves? Shall we let them insult 
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holy images? Shall we allow infidels to burn Russian 
villages and slay our own brothers ?” 

A dull murmur ran through the crowd. 

** Children,” continued Nikita Romanovich, “ who of 
us is there who has not sinned before God? Let us 
redeem our sins; let us earn forgiveness from God ; let 
us, all of us, as we are, strike the enemy of the Church 
and the Russian land.” 

Serebryani’s words acted powerfully on the crowd. 
His manful speech penetrated more than one hard 
heart; not in one shaggy breast alone did love for the 
native land spring up. Old robbers shook their heads; 
young men looked one at another. Loud exclamations 
broke out from the general talk. 

“Well,” said one, “in truth it is not right to let the 
Church of God be insulted.” 

“Tt is not right, it is not right,” repeated another. 

‘A man cannot have two deaths; he cannot escape 
one,” added a third. ‘“ Better to die on the field than on_ 
the gailows.”’ 

“True!” answered one old robber, “on the field 
even death is beautiful.” 

“No matter what has happened,” said a bold youth, 
stepping forward. ‘I know not what others feel, but I 
will go against the Tartars.” 

“And I will go, and I, and I,” cried others. 

** People say,” continued Serebryani, “that ye have 
forgotten God ; that there is left in you neither soul nor 
conscience. Show now that they lie, that ye have both 
soul and conscience. Show them that when it comes to 
defending Russia and the faith, ye defend no worse 
than the streltsi; no worse than the oprichniks.”’ 

“We will defend, we will defend!” cried all the 
robbers in one voice. 
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“ We will not let the ruffians insult Holy Russia.” 

“We will dash on the Pagans!” 

“ Lead us against the Tartars !” 

“Lead us, lead us! We will stand up for the holy 
faith.” 

“ Children,” said the prince, “if we beat the Pagans, 
and the Tsar sees that we are not worse than oprich- 
niks, he will forgive us our faults and say: ‘I have 
no more need of the oprichniks. I have good servants 
without them.’ ” 

“ Let him only say the word ; we will serve him with 
our heads.” 

“ Not of my own will did I become a robber,’ 
one. 

“Nor did I of mine,” caught up another. 

“Let us lay down our lives, if need be, for the Russian 
land.” 

“ Let us!” repeated the robbers. 

“Well, children,” continued Serebryani, “if we are to 
strike the enemies of the Russian land, we must drink to 
the Russian Tsar.” 

“Let us drink !’ 

“ Take all of you cups, and give me a goblet.” 

They brought the prince a goblet; all the robbers 
filled cups for themselves. 

“ Health to our great sovereign, Ivan Vassilyevich, of 
all Russia,” said Serebryani. 

‘“ Health to the Tsar,” repeated the robbers. 

“ May the Russian land flourish,” said Serebryani. 

“ May the Russian land flourish,” repeated the robbers. 

“‘ Perish all enemies of Holy Russia and the orthodox 
faith,” continued the prince. 

“ Perish the Tartars, the enemies of the Russian faith,” 
said the robbers, interrupting one another. 


said 


’ 
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“Lead us against the Tartars. Where are the Basur- 
mans who burn our churches ? © 

‘‘ Lead us, lead us!” was heard on all sides. 

“Into the fire with the Tartar !” cried some one. 

“Into the fire with him! Into the flames with him,” 
repeated others. 

“Wait, children, wait,’’ said Serebryani, “let us exam- 
ine him first. Answer,” said the prince, turning to the 
Tartar, “are there many of you? Where is your 
camp?” 

The Tartar made a sign that he did not understand. 

“Stop, prince,’ said Poddubny, “ we will loosen his 
tongue for him. Let’s have some fire, Hlopko. ‘That’s 
it. Now wilt thou talk?” 

“T will, father,” screamed the burnt Tartar. 

‘“‘ Are there many of you ?”’ 

“ Many, father, many.” 

“ How many?” 

“Ten thousand, father, ten thousand now, but to-mor-. 
row one hundred thousand come.” 

“So ye are only the advance? Who is leading you ?” 

“ The Khan; she drag us.” 

‘“ The Khan himself ?” 

‘‘ Not sheself The Khan, she came to-morrow; now 
Shirinski Prince Shahmat, she came.” 

‘‘ Where is his camp.” 

The Tartar again showed by signs that he did not 
understand. 

“ Hallo, Hlopko, fire!” cried Poddubny. 

“The camp; she near, father, near!” the Tartar hast- 
ened to answer, “ not more from here but ten verst.” 

“ Show the road,” said Serebryani. 

“‘ She can’t, father, she not able see road. To-morrow 
she able, father.” 
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Poddubny brought a burning brand to the bound 
hands of the Tartar. 

“Wilt thou find the road ?”’ 

“‘ She find, father, she find!” 

“Well, done,” said Serebryani, “now we will eat a 
bite, brothers; feed the Tartar. Then to the campaign. 
We will show the enemy what Russian strength means.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PREPARATIONS FOR BATTLE. 


In the band there rose such a movement, bustle, and 
shouting that Maksim was not able even to thank Sere- 
bryani. When at last the robbers drew up in rank and 
moved out of the forest, Maksim, to whom they had re- 
turned his horse and arms, caught up to the prince. 

“Nikita Romanovich,” said he, ‘thou hast paid me 
to-day for the bear.” 

“‘ Oh, what is that, Maksim Grigovich,” answered Sere- 
bayani, “ we live in the world to help one another.” 

“Prince,”’ joined in Perstyen, riding also next to Sere- 
bryani, “I looked at thee and thought: ‘ Oh, ’tis a pity 
that a hero of the lower country whom I left on the Volga 
is not looking at him.’ Though that hero is an obscure 
man, almost like me, thou wouldst love him and he would 
love thee. It is no offence to tell thee that thou and he 
are in temper alike. When thou wert speaking of Holy 
Russia, andthy eyes flamed up, I called to mind Yermak 
Timofeévich. He loves his native land, he loves it with 
power, even if heis a freebooter. More than once has he 
told me that he was ashamed to burden the earth to no 
purpose ; that he wished to render service to his native 
land. Oh, if he were now against the Tartars! Healone 
would do work for a hundred. When he cries ‘ Follow 
me, children !’ it seems to a man as though he were taller 
and stronger and nothing could stop him, and everything 
around goes down. Thou art like him, as God lives, 
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like him, Nikita Romanovich, without reproach be it said 
to thee.” 

Perstyen grew thoughtful. Serebryani rode on, peer- 
ing carefully into the dark distance. Maksim was silent. 
The dull echo of the robbers’ steps was heard onthe road; 
and the starry night was spread silently over the sleeping 
land. ‘The crowd marched in the direction indicated by 
the Tartar, whom Hlopko and Poddubny led under their 
sabres. 

Suddenly certain strangely modulated sounds were 
borne from afar. It was not a human voice, nor a horn 
nor bagpipes, but something similar to the sound of wind 
among reeds, if reeds could sound like glass or strings. 

“‘ What is that ?”’ asked Nikita Romanovich, stopping 
his horse. 

Poddubny removed his cap and bent his head almost 
to the saddle-bow. 

“ Halt, prince ; let me listen.” 

The sounds flowed in measure, and plaintively, now 
resonant silver currents, now like the sound of a shaken 
forest. All at once they stopped, as if in a gush of 
steppe wind. 

“ Finished,” cried Poddubny, laughing. ‘“ But what a 
breast ; I think that he blew half an hour without drawing 
breath,” 

“ But what was it ?”’ asked the prince. 

“ A chebuzga,” answered Poddubny ; “ with them that 
is about the same as a horn with us. They must be 
Bashkirs. With the Khan, as thou knowest, every sort 
of riff-raff from Kazan and Astrachan may be found, 
and every kind of Nogai trash. Listen, they have begun 
to play again.” 

In the distance sprang up, as it were, a new gush of 
wind ; it changed into prolonged melancholy, agreeable 
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rolls, and after a certain time finished abruptly in breaks 
like the snorting of a horse. 

‘“‘ Ah!” said Perstyen, ‘‘ that came out one part shorter; 
it must be that he broke, the son of a dog.” 

But now were given forth new sounds, vastly more 
resonant. It seemed as though a multitude of small bells 
were ringing unceasingly. : 

“ Ah, there is a throat!” said Perstyen. “At a dis- 
tance a man would suppose it was, God knows what ; but 
they do that with the throat. Oh, but they like to sing, 
children of the enemy !”’ 

Sad, plaintive sounds were mingled with joyous ones, 
but it was not Russian sadness, and not Russian daring. 
In it was reflected the wild grandeur of a nomad stock: 
the racing of herds, and heroic raids, the moving of peo- 
ple from country to country, and pining for the primeval 
lost birth-place of the race. 

‘“‘ Prince,” said Perstyen, “it must be that their camp 
is near. I believe that beyond this hill their fires are in 
sight. Permit me;I will go to look what and how; this. 
is an ordinary affair for me. I met enough of them on 
the Volga. Meanwhile thou canst let the men rest and 
look around.” : 

““Go with God,” said the prince. Perstyen sprang 
from his horse and disappeared in the darkness. 

The robbers straightened themselves, examined their 
arms, and then sat on the ground without changing the 
order of march. Deep silence reigned inthe band. All 
understood the importance of what they had undertaken, 
and the need of unquestioned obedience. Meanwhile 
the sounds of the chebuzga flowed as before. The moon 
and stars lighted the field ; all was quiet and solemn, and 
only at rare intervals a light breaking of the wind moved 
the feather-grass in silver-like waves. 
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About an hour passed ; Perstyen had not returned. 
The prince was beginning to lose patience, when sud- 
denly a man rose from the grass about three paces from 
him. Nikita Romanovich grasped after his sabre. 

“Quieter, prince; it is 1!” said Perstyen, laughing. 
“This is just how I crawled up to the Tartars; I ex- 
amined everything. I know their camp now as well as 
my own hut., If thou wilt permit, prince, I will take ten 
men, frighten the horses, surprise the Tartars; and, 
meanwhile, if thou seest fit, strike them on two sides with 
hearty shouting, and if we do not slay half of them may 
I bea Tartar. I say this only for a beginning ; night- 
work dreads a master ; but when the sun rises it will be 
for thee to command, prince, and for us only to obey.” 

Serebryani knew Perstyen’s presence of mind and 
cleverness, and let him act according to his plan. 

“Children,” said Perstyen to the robbers, “ we have 
quarreled a little, but whoso remembers the old, out with 
his eye! Are there among you ten volunteers to go with 
me against the camp?” 

“ Choose whomever thou knowest,” answered the rob- 
bers, “we are all ready.” 

“God save you, children, and if ye have given me 
your confidence I will take these men; step out, Pod- 
dubny, Hlopko, Dyatyel, Laisnikoff, Raisheto, Stoepka, 
Mishka, Shestopyor, Nakovalnya and Sarancha. But 
whither art thou crawling, Mitka? I did not call thee ; 
stay with the prince. Thou art not fit for our work. 
Take off your sabres, my children, it is not easy to crawl 
with them ; knives are enough for us. But, children, see 
to obeying my word—not a step without me. Ye go as 
volunteers, so what I command must be done. ‘The 
moment a man does another thing, I will lay him dead on 
the spot.” 
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“Good, good,” answered those chosen by Perstyen. 
“ As thou sayest we will do; since we go on a holy work, 
we'll not quarrel.” 

‘Dost see that hill, prince?” continued the ataman. 
‘When thou art there their fires will be visible. My ad- 
vice is: wait at the foot of theslope till thou hearest my 
howl. When I startle the horses, and the shouting and 
howling are heard, ’tis for thee to rush straight on the 
Pagans ; they will have no place for escape ; the horses 
will be gone already ; we shall be on one side; on the 
other the swamp and the river.”’ 

The prince promised to do everything according to 
Perstyen’s plan. 

Meanwhile the ataman with his ten dare-devils was 
moving toward the sound of the chebuzga, and soon they 
were lost in the grass. Most men would have thought 
they had hidden there; but a sharp eye might have 
noted the trembling of the grass apart from the wind 
and not in the direction of it. 

In half an hour Perstyen and his comrades were near 
the Tartar tents. Perstyen, lying in the grass, raised his 
head. 

Fifty yards before him was a fire, which shone upon a 
number of Bashkirs sitting in a circle with their legs 
crossed under them. One was in a figured dressing- 
gown, another in a sheepskin coat, a third wore a torn 
kaftan of camel's hair. Spears, planted in the earth, 
stood at their sides and cast long shadows as far as 
Perstyen himself. A herd of several thousand horses, 
committed to the care of the Bashkirs, was feeding ina 
dense mass at no great distance. Other fires about one 
hundred yards farther on illuminated a countless number 
of felt tents. 

Not sharply did the Bashkirs look after their herd. 
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They had advanced to Ryazan from the Volga without 
meeting resistance ; they knew that the Russian troops 
were disbanded, and they expected noenemy. ‘ Against 
the wolves,” thought they, “ we will keep guard with the 
chebuzga and our throats.” So four of them, pressing 
against their upper teeth the ends of long bagpipes and 
drawing into broad breasts all the air that had place 
there, blew, playing with the fingers as long as breath 
lasted. Others accompanied them with their throats. 
Their faces, with broad cheek-bones, faces which had 
grown purple from the effort, were brightened by the 
fire. 

Perstyen admired the picture for a few moments think. 
ing whether to rush on the Bashkirs straightway with 
knives and, without giving them time to collect their wits, 
cut them down to the last man, or scatter the horses first, 
and then slay. 

Both the one and the other plan allured him. “ Ah, 
what a herd,” thought he, holding his breath ; “ if fright- 
ened with skill it will smash down, as it goes, all the tents, 
and will raise such disorder that they won’t know their 
own. But these children of the enemy are seated com- 
fortably, very comfortably. See how they are playing ; 
aman might crawl up within two yards of them.” 

The ataman did not like to give up the bloody amuse- 
ment on the Bashkirs. 

“ Raisheto,” whispered he to the comrade who was 
hiding near him, “is not thy throat itching ? Wilt thou 
be able to give a good howl ?”’ 

“ But how is it with thee?” asked Raisheto in a whis- 
per. 

“Well, just as if I were a little hoarse.” 

“ Well, I will howl if thou wish. Is it time?” 

“Wait, itis too soon. Crawl out as near to the herd 
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as is possible ; crawl until the horses know that thou art 
there, and when they begin to prick up their ears, shout, 
shout terribly, and chase them straight on the tents,” 

Raisheto nodded his head and disappeared in the 
grass. 

“‘ Now, brothers,” whispered Perstyen to his remaining 
comrades, ‘crawl after me to the Pagans, but mind and 
be careful. See, of them there are twenty in all, and of 
us nine; for each of you there will be two, and I will 
take four on myself. When you hear Raisheto howling, 
then, up with a shout and straight at them. Are ye 
ready ?” 

“ Ready,” answered the robbers, in a whisper. 

The ataman drew breath, straightened himself, and be- 
gan to unsheathe from under his belt a long knife. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BROTHERHOOD, 


WHILE all this was passing at the Tartar camp, Sere- 
bryani, a little more than half a verst distant, was wait- 
ing for the signal agreed on. 

*“ Prince,’ said Maksim, who had not left him the 
whole time, “‘we have not long to wait ; the battle will 
begin soon; when the sun rises, many of us will be no 
longer among the living, and of thee I should like to beg 
a favor.” 

* Concerning what, Maksim Grigorich ?” 

“The matter is not difficuit ; but I know not how to 
tell it thee ; I hesitate.” 

*¢ Speak, Maksim Grigorich, if thou canst.” 

“ Well, prince, I will tell the whole truth. I left the 
sloboda in secret, against the will of my father, with- 
out the knowledge of my mother. It passed my endur- 
ance to serve among oprichniks ; such a disgust came 
upon me that I was ready even to drown myself. Thou 
seest, boyar, I am the only son of my father and mother, 
I have never had a brother. On the feast of the Inter- 
cession my twentieth year began, and if thou wilt believe 
it, to this moment I have had no one with whom to ex- 
change a kind word. I live among those people alone and 
deserted ; no one is a comrade to me; all are strangers. 
Each one thinks only how to destroy the other, so as to 
come to honor himself. There is no day without torture 
and execution, They are barely out of the church when 
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they destroy people worse than do highwaymen. Only 
give them as many executions and as much land as pos- 
sible, and all Russia may perish for aught they care. No 
matter how terrible the Tsar is, he, in fact, does listen 
sometimes to truth ; oh, if even one of them were a man 
whose tongue would move to tell the reality! All agree 
with the Tsar and hurry to win his favor. Wilt thou be- 
lieve me, prince, the moment I saw thee, it became as 
gladsome in my heart as if I had met a kinsman. I did 
not know yet who thou wert, but thou hadst already 
pleased me ; and thy eyes had not the same glance as 
their eyes ; thy speech has a different sound. ‘There is 
Godunoff : he is better than others but still not as thou. 
When thou wert standing weaponless in front of the bear ; 
when Basmanoff, after the poisoning of the boyar, brought 
thee also a goblet of wine ; when they led thee to the 
block ; when thou wert speaking to the robbers to-day, 
I looked on thee, and was so drawn toward thee that I 
could have rushed on thy neck. Wonder not, prince, at. 
my dull speech,” added Maksim, lowering his eyes; “I 
do not press myself on thy friendship ; I know who thou 
art, and who I am; but what can I do if I am unable to 
hold in my words ; they rush forth of themselves; my 
heart struggles toward thee unwittingly.” 

‘‘ Maksim Grigorich,” said Serebryani, and he pressed 
his hand firmly ; “thou hast become dear to me as my 
own brother.” 

“God save thee, prince, God save thee. And if it has 
come to this, then let me say at once all that is on my 
soul. Thou dost not contemn me, I see. Permit me, 
then, before battle, according to the ancient Christian 
custom, to become a brother to thee. This is my whole 
prayer; do not take it in anger, prince. If I knew cer- 
tainly that it would come to us to live a long time 
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together, I should not ask thee, and should remember 
that it is not proper for thee to be my adopted brother ; 
but now—-——” 

“Oh, why anger God, Maksim Grigorich,” interrupted 
Serebryani. “In what art thou not a brother to me? I 
know that my stock is more honorable than thine, but 
that relates to position in council, and rank ; here in the 
face of the Tartar, in the open field, we are equal, Maksim 
Grigorich ; yes, equal wherever we stand before God, 
and not before men. Let us be brothers, Maksim 
Grigorich.” 

The prince removed the cross which he wore next his 
body on a figured gold chain, and gave it to Maksim. 

Maksim took from his neck a cross of simple bronze 
on a silken cord, kissed and blessed himself. 

“ Take it, Nikita Romanovich, my mother blessed me 
with it when we were still poor people, and had not yet 
come to honor with Ivan Vassilyevich. Preserve it; itis 
dearer to me than aught else.” | 

Then both blessed themselves again, and when they 
had exchanged crosses they embraced each other. 

Maksim grew radiant. 

‘“‘ Now,” said he joyfully, “thou art a brother to me, 
Nikita Romanovich. No matter what happens, I am 
with thee inseparable; whoso is a friend to thee is a 
friend to me ; whoso is an enemy to thee is an enemy to 
me also ; I will love with thy love, and be fired with thy 
anger ; think with thy thought. ‘Now it is pleasanter for 
me to die, and it is not bitter to live ; there is some one 
with whom to live and for whom to die.” 

“ Maksim,” said Serebryani, deeply moved, “‘ God sees 
that I have become thy brother, with my whole soul. I 
do not wish to part from thee to the end of life.” 

‘God save thee, God save thee, Nikita Romanovich, 
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and we ought not to separate. If, God willing, we sur- 
vive, we will think over carefully, and seek out together 
what deed to do for our native land; what service 
to render Holy Rus. It cannot be that everything in 
Russia is lost, and that it has become impossible to 
serve the Tsar, unless as oprichniks.” 

Maksim spoke with unusual warmth; but all at once 
he stopped, and caught Serebryani by the hand. 

A piercing shriek was heard in the distance. ‘The air 
shuddered, asit were; indistinct cries and a dullroar were 
borne from the Tartar camp; a number of horses, with 
manes erect, galloped past Serebryani and Maksim. 

“ Time!’ said Serebryani, taking his place in the 
saddle and drawing his sabre. “See that ye obey me, 
children ; do not huddle ina crowd ; do not scatter; let 
every man know his own place. With God, follow 
me.” 

The robbers sprang up from the earth. 

“Tt is time, it is time!’ was heard in all the ranks. 
“¢ Obey the prince!” 

The whole mass of men moved after Serebryani ; and 
crossed the hill-top, which hitherto had hidden the 
enemy’s fires. ‘Then a new, unlooked-for spectacle met 
their eyes. 

On the right of the Tartar camp, a fire was creeping 
along the steppe like a snake; and its irregular lines, 
gradually widening and closing, drew nearer and nearer 
to the camp. 

“ Ai-da, Perstyen!” shouted the robbers. ‘“ Ai-da, 
our men! See, they have fired the steppe, they have let 
the fire go with the wind, straight to the Pagans.” 

The fire increased with incredible rapidity ; the whole 
steppe on the right of the camp was turned into a sea of 
flame ; and soon the waves of it caught the outer tents, 
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and lighted up the camp, which was like a roused ant- 
hill. 

The Tartars, saving themselves from the fire, ran in 
disorder straight to the robbers. 

“Onthem, children!’ thundered Serebryani. ‘ Tram- 
ple them in the water ; hunt them into the fire!” 

A ringing shout answered the prince; the robbers 
rushed at the Tartars, and slaughter raged. 


When the sun had risen, the battle was still going on ; 
but the field was strewn with dead Tartars. 

Pressed on one side by the fire, on the other by Sere- 
bryani’s men, the enemy were unable to come to their 
senses and rushed to the soft banks of the river, in which’ 
many were drowned. Others perished in the fire or 
were suffocated by the smoke. The terrified horses in 
the very beginning rushed on the camp, overturned the 
tents, and put the Tartars in such confusion that they 
trampled one another and fought among themselves, 
thinking that they were repulsing the enemy. One part 
succeeded in breaking through the fire and scattered in 
disorder over the steppe. Another, collected with diffi- 
culty by Shahmat himself, the Murza of Shirin, swam the 
tiver and formed on the other bank. Thousands of 
arrows were scattered thence on the triumphant Rus- 
sians. ‘The robbers having only hand-to-hand weapons, 
and seeing the enemy, who were shooting, defended by a 
swampy river, did not hold out, and became confused. 

In vain did Serebryani, with entreaties and threats, 
endeavor to restrain them. Parties of Tartars had 
already begun under cover of the arrows to recross the 
river, threatening to strike Serebryani in the rear, when 
Perstyen appeared suddenly at the side of the prince. 
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His dark face was burning, his shirt was torn, from his 
knife blood was dropping. 

“ Hold your ground, friends ! hold your ground, bright 
falcons!” cried he to the robbers, “have your eyes 
become dusty, or do you not see that assistance is com- 
infin 

On the opposite bank troops were really moving in 
order of battle ; their lances and battle-axes were gleam- 
ing in the rays of the rising sun. 

‘‘ But those are the same Tartars,” said some one. 

“ Thou art a Tartar thyself !’’ answered Perstyen, in 
anger. ‘Is that the way the horde travels? Do Tar- 
tars ever goon foot? Dost see that man in front ona 
gray horse? Is that Tartar armor on him?” 

“ The orthodox are coming!’”’ was heard among the 
robbers. “Keep your ground, brothers, the orthodox 
are coming to our aid.” 

“ Dost thou see, prince,” said Perstyen, ‘ the children 


of the enemy do not shoot so thickly ; it means that they 


understand what the matter is. As soon as those troops 
engage with them I will show thee a ford ; we will cross 
and strike them in the flank.” 

The newtroops drew nearer and nearer. It wasalready 
possible to distinguish their arms and dress, which were 
almost as varied as those of the robbers. Above the 
heads of the men flails were shaking, clubs and scythes 
were pointing upward. They seemed to be peasants, 
armed in haste ; in the front ranks only were kaftans of 
one color, and in the hands of those wearing them 
glistened battle-axes and lances. In front, too, marched 
one hundred horsemen, also in kaftans of one color. 
The leader of this party was a shapely young man. 
From beneath his glittering helmet hung long blond 
hair. He managed his horse dexterously, and the horse, 
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of a silver gray color, now rose on his haunches, now 
walked on, prancing with even step, and neighed at the 
enemy. 

A cloud of arrows met the leader and the band. 

Meanwhile Nikita Romanovich, together with his men, 
crossed the river at the ford and cut into the thick of 
the foe, upon whom at the same time the newly arrived 
reinforcement pressed from the opposite side. 

The battle had been raging for about an hour. 

Serebryani rode to the river for a moment, watered 
his horse and tightened the girths. Maksim saw him 
and galloped up. 

“Well, Nikita Romanovich,” said he, “it is evident 
that God is on the side of Holy Rus. See if we don’t 
win the victory.” 

“Ves,” answered Serebryani, “thanks to that boyar 
over there, who came up in time to increase us, See 
how he cuts to right and left. Who is he? It seems 
as if I had seen him somewhere.” 

** How, Nikita Romanovich, dost thou not recognize 
him?” 

‘But is he known to thee?” 

“How could I not know him? I wish him no ill. 
Many sins will be forgiven him in return for this day. 
But thou knowest him too, Nikita Romanovich. That is 
Fedka Basmanoff.” 

“ Basmanoff ? Is it possible?” 

“ He, and he has become unlike himself. He used to 
dance, and, it is shameful to think of it, in a summer 
robe, like a girl, and now it seems that he could endure 
it no longer; he has raised peasants and house-servants 
and fallen on the Tartars. It must be that in him, too, 
the Russian spirit has spoken. And where did his 
strength come from ; think of it! But on a day like the 
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present a man cannot help being changed,” continued 
Maksim, with inspiration, and his eyes gleamed with joy. 
“Tf thou wilt believe it, Nikita Romanovich, I do not 
recognize myself. When I left the sloboda it seemed to 
me that I had not long to live in the world. I yearned 
to measure strength with unbelievers—not to beat them, 
for that, thought I, there will be found better than I—but 
to lay down my head ona Tartar sabre. But now it is 
different ; now I want to live. Thou canst hear, Nikita 
Romanovich, when the wind bears aside the roar of battle, 
how the lark sings in the sky; as joyfully as that does it 
sing in my heart. Such a power and willingness do I feel 
that a whole life-time would seem short. And what have 
I not thought over since the dawning of the day? It 
grew so clear to me, so understandable how much good 
might yet be done in our land. The Tsar will pardon 
thee; it cannot be that he will not pardon thee. Perhaps 
he will conceive an affection fortnhee. And do thou take 


me with thee; we will think together and act together, - 


as Adasheff with Sylvester. I will tell thee all; all that 
isin my mind, But now, good-by, Nikita Romanovich, 
it is time to be there again; i think they have sur- 
rounded Basmanoff. Though he is a bad man, still we 
must rescue him.” 

Serebryani looked at Maksim almost with the eye of a 
father. 

“ Guard thyself, Maksim,” said he. ‘‘ Rush not into the 
struggle without reason. See, thou art in blood already.” 

“Tt must be enemy’s blood,” answered Maksim, look- 
ing gayly at his shirt, “ there is not even a scratch on me; 
thy cross saved me.” 

At that time a Tartar, hiding in the rushes, crept to the 
bank, stretched his bow, and sent an arrow at Maksim. 

The stiff Tartar arrow sounded, the string sang, the 
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arrow whined on its course, it struck Maksim in the 
white breast, the hard point struck at his very heart. He 
staggered in the saddle, caught at the horse’s mane ; the 
young hero did not like to fall, but his hour had come, 
the hour fated at his birth, and he tumbled to the damp 
earth, with his foot caught in the stirrup. The horse 
swept him over the open field, and Maksim flew along 
on his back, his white hands thrown out, his curls sweep- 
ing moist Mother Earth, and after him on the field a trail 
of blood. 

To the sloboda will come evil tidings. Maksim’s 
mother will burst into sobs because there will be no one to 
say prayers for her soul when she is dead, and no one to 
close her old eyes. She will sob bitter tears; she will 
not bring back her child. 

Evil tidings will come to the sloboda, Malyuta will 
gnash his teeth ; he will spring at Tartar captives and in 
the prisons will hew off a pile of their heads; he will be 
sated with blood to the depth of his ravenous soul, but 
will not bring back his child. 

Serebryani forgets both the battle and the Tartars ; he 
sees not how Basmanoff is chasing the infidel; how 
Perstyen with his robbers is intercepting the fugitives ; 
he sees only that the horse is dragging his brother over 
the field. And Serebryani springs into the saddle, gal- 
lops after the horse, and seizing him by the bridle, 
springs to the earth, and frees Maksim from the 
stirrup. 

“ Maksim, Maksim !”’ said he on his knees and raising 
his head, ‘‘ art thou alive, my brother? Open thy eyes 
and give answer !”’ 

Maksim opened his dim eyes, and stretched forth his 
hands. 

“ Farewell, my adopted brother. It has not come to 
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us to live in company. Do alone what we wished to do 
together.” ; 

“Maksim,” said Serebryani, pressing his lips to the 
burning forehead of the dying man, “dost thou not 
leave me something to do ?”’ 

“Take my mother a last greeting—tell her that I died 
remembering her.” 

“TY will tell her, Maksim, I will tell her,” answered Ser- 
ebryani, scarcely restraining himself from tears. | 

“And the cross,” continued Maksim, “that is on me, 
give to her; but mine do thou wear in memory of thy 
brother,” 

‘“‘ My brother,” said Serebryani, “is there nothing else 
on thy mind? Is there no other love in thy heart? Be 
not timid, Maksim ; for whom dost thou grieve besides thy 
mother ?” 

“For my country—for Russia ; I love it not less than 
my mother, and I had no other love.” 

Maksim closed his eyes; his face was burning ; his- 
breathing grew more frequent. 

In a few seconds he looked again at Serebryani. 

‘ Brother,” said he, “if I could drink water, and as 
cool as may be.” 

The river was not distant; the prince rose, brought 
water in his helmet and gave it to Maksim. 

‘““ Now it is easier,’ said the dying man, “ raise me ; 
help me to cross myself.” 

The prince raised Maksim. He cast around his dying 
eyes, saw the fugitive Tartars, and smiled. 

“TI said, Nikita Romanovich, that God is for us. 
See how they are scattered—but in my eyes it is now 
growing dark. Oh, I would not die at this time!” 

The blood rushed out of his mouth. 

“ Lord receive my soul,” said Maksim, and he fell back 
dead. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BASMANOFF. 


BASMANOFF’s men and the robbers stood around Ser- 
ebryani. 

The Tartars were routed utterly ; many had yielded 
themselves as captives, others had escaped. A grave 
was dug for Maksim, and he was buried with honor. 
Meanwhile Basmanoff ordered his men to pitch his 
Persian tent on the bank of the river, and his steward, 
one of the officers of the band, announced to Serebry- 
ani that the boyar beat to him with the forehead and 
begged him not to refuse a dinner in the field. 

Basmanoff, reclining on silken cushions, his hair 
already combed and perfumed, was looking in a glass 
which his kneeling equerry held before him. Basmanoff’s 
countenance exhibited a strange mixture of cunning in- 
solence, effeminate depravity, and careless daring, while 
through this mixture there peeped forth that malevolence 
which never deserted an oprichnik in the presence of one 
of the people. Assuming that Serebryani must despise 
him, he even, while fulfilling the duty of hospitality, was 
planning how to revenge himself on his guest, if the latter 
should give expression to his contempt. When Sere- 
bryani entered, Basmanoff greeted him with an inclina- 
tion of the head, but did not move from his place. 

“ Art thou wounded, Fyodor Aleksaievich?”’ asked 
Serebryani innocently. 

“ No, not wounded,” replied Basmanoff, taking these 
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words as mockery, and deciding to meet them with 
effrontery. ‘ No, not wounded, but I have tired myself 
somewhat, and besides, my face seems to be sunburnt. 
What thinkest thou, prince,’ added he, continuing to 
look at himself in the glass and arrange his pearl ear- 
rings, “ what thinkest thou; will the sunburn disappear 
soon ?” 

Serebryani did not know what to answer. 

“*Tis a pity,’ continued Basmanoff, “we shall not 
reach the bath to-day. My estate is thirty versts dis- 
tant, but to-morrow, prince, we beg thy favor. I will 
entertain thee better than to-day, thou wilt see my 
choral dancers; the girls are all chosen, and of the boys, 
the oldest is not twenty.” 

Saying this, Basmanoff spoke with a pronounced 
lisp. | 
“Thanks to thee, boyar, I am in a hurry to the 
sloboda,” answered Serebryani dryly. 

“To the slobod4? Hast thou not just escaped from 
prison.” 

“T did not escape, Fyodor Aleksaievich, but the men 
bore me away by force. After I had given my word to 
the Tsar I would not escape myself, and now I shall sur- 
render to his will.” 

“ Art thou anxious then for the gibbet? Freedom to 
‘the free, paradise to the saved! But I am not sure now 
whether to return or not.” 

“What is the matter, Fyodor Aleksaievich ?” 

“Well, what,” said Basmanoff, yielding himself to vex- 
ation, or perhaps wishing merely to inspire confidence in 
Serebryani; ‘ one serves the Tsar in all truth, yields soul 
and body to him; he meanwhile puts, very likely, some 
Godunoff or another over thy head.” 

“But the Tsar, it seems, is gracious to thee.” 
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“Gracious! To this day he is unwilling to make me 
an okolnichi, and it would seem that I am a slave to 
him. ‘Think not that Godunoff serveshim as Ido. He 
preserves himself, so the people may not think ill of him. 
‘Well, Boris (says the Tsar), go to the prison, question 
the boyar.’ ‘I go, Gosudar; but, lest he deceive me in 
some way, for 1 am unaccustomed to this business, let 
Grigori Lukyanovich go with me.’ ‘Ai, Boris, over at 
that table the boyar is not drinking much; take him 
some wine ; thou knowest what I mean.’ ‘I go, Gosudar ; 
but he holds me in suspicion ; better send Fedka Bas- 
manoff.” And Fedka does not give an excuse ; whither 
they send, thither he goes. Let the Tsar only turn his 
eyes, and Fedka would poison his own brother and would 
not ask fora reason. ‘Thou hast in mind how I brought 
thee wine at the table from Ivan Vassilyevich? I 
thought it was poisoned ; as God lives I did.” 

Serebryani laughed. 

“What comparison with him,” continued Basmanoff, 
as if urged to greater effrontery. ‘‘ Where could he find 
a servant more beautiful than I? Hast thou seen brows 
like mine? In what are these brows not sable? And 
my hair! ‘Touch it, prince, feel it; silk, in reality silk.” 

Disgust was depicted on Serebryani’s face. Basmanoff 
remarked it and continued, as if wishing to tease him : 

“ And my hands, look at them, prince; in what are 
they not like the hands of a maiden? Only I have made 
them a little callous to-day. Such is my manner, I spare 
myself in nothing,” 

“ And, in truth, thou dost not spare thyself,’ said 
Serebryani, who was unable to restrain his indignation 
further, “if all is true that men say of thee——’” 

“ And what do they say of me?” caught up Basmanoff, 
blinking cunningly. 
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“What thou sayest thyself would be sufficient; but 
they say that, in presence of the Tsar—the Lord pardon 
us—thou dost dance in a summer robe, like a girl.”’ 

A blush came to Basmanoff’s face, but he summoned 
his usual effrontery. 

“Well,” said he, putting on a look of indifference, “ if 
in very truth I do dance.” 

“Then, good-by,” said Serebryani, “ not only can I 
not dine with thee, but I cannot look at thee without 
shame.” 

“ Ah, ha!” screamed Basmanoff, and his simulated 
indifference vanished, his eyes glittered, and he had 
already forgotten to lisp. “Ah, ha! at last I know 
what ye all think of me. But, see, I spit on you all.” 

Serebryani’s brows lowered and his hand was about to 
move toward his sabre, but he remembered with whom 
he was speaking, and merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘But why catch after thy sabre?”’ asked Basmanoff. 


“T am not to be frightened with that. When I take to_ 


the sabre myself, we shall see whose side wins.” 

“ Farewell!’ said the prince, and he raised the cur- 
tain of the tent to go out. 

“ Listen,” cried Basmanoff, seizing the skirt of Sere- 
bryani’s kaftan, “if another had looked on me as thou 
hast, God sees that I would not have let it go with 
him; but I have no wish to quarrel with thee; thou 
slashest Tartars passing well.” 

“ And thou, too,” said Serebryani kindly, halting at 
the entrance, and calling to mind how Basmanoff had 
fought, “thou slayest them no worse than I. Why hast 
thou taken it into thy head again to pose like some 
woman?” 

Basmanoff’s countenance became careless again. 

“ Well, be not angry, prince. I was different formerly, 
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and in the sloboda, as thou knowest thyself, a man is 
driven to everything.” 

“It is a shame, Fyodor Aleksaievich. When thou art 
sitting on thy steed, sabre in hand, the heart rejoices to 
look at thee. And thou didst show thy valor to-day ; it 
was a delight to see thee. Away with thy womanish 
tricks ; cut thy hair as God commands; go in penance 
to Kieff or Solovki, and return to Moscow a Chris- 
tian.” 

“ Well, lose not thy temper, lose not thy temper! 
Nikita Romanovich, sit down this way, take dinner with 
‘me. I am not some dog; there are worse than I, and 
not all they say of me is true; believe not every report, 
and at times, from vexation, I tell lies on myself.” 

Serebryani was rejoiced that he could give a more 
favorable explanation of the conduct of Basmanoff. 

*‘ So it is untrue,” he hastened to ask, “that thou dost 
dance in a summer robe ?”’ 

“ Oh, thou art ever returning to that robe! DoT put 
it on of my own will? Or knowest thou not the Tsar? 
Am I to make a saint of myself? As it is, I fast at the 
sloboda to please him; I have not slept over one early 
mass ; every Wednesday and Friday I make one hundred 
prostrations. How have I escaped breaking my fore- 
head? If thou hadst to go around ina black robe for 
weeks at a time, I think that even thou wouldst put ona 
summer robe for a change.” 

“T would rather go to the block,” said Serebryant. 

“Indeed?” jeered Basmanoff, and casting a malevo- 
lent look at the prince he continued, as it were in con- 
fidence. 

“But thinkest thou, Nikita Romanovich, that it is 
pleasant for me that, thanks to the Tsar, they call me not 
Fyodor but Fyodora? And ifthere were any benefit to me 
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from this! As it is, all the benefit is to him, and to me the 
shame only. For instance, even the other day I was pass- 
ing though the field by the Dorogomiloff village and the 
peasants pointed at me with their fingers. Besides, one of 
the crowd cried out, ‘ See, there goes the Tsar’s Fyodora!’ 
I started to rush at them, but they ran away. I came to 
the Tsar. I say thus and thus, dost thou not command 
thy servant to punish the Dorogomiloff people ; one of them 
called me Fyodora. ‘ But who called thee so?’ ‘If I knew. 
him I would not have come to annoy thee ; I would have 
slain him myself.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘take from my store 
house forty sable skins to make a sacque for thyself.’ 
‘Do I want asacque? ‘Thou wilt not put a sacque on 
Godunoff, no danger of that, and how am I worse than 
he?’ ‘But what can I give thee, Fedya?’ ‘ Give me the 
rank of okolnichi,so that people may not shame me to my 
face.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ okolnichi thou art not to be; thou 
art my amuser, but Godunoff is my counsellor ; to thee 
treasure, to him honor. And because the Dorogomiloff 
people have called thee Fyodora let all the Dorogomil- 
off district be registered among my income.’ ‘There is 
an amuser for thee! Besides, since they left Moscow 
there are no amusements. Fasting forever, praying con- 
tinually. From weariness I begged off into the country, 
and there I’ve grown sick of existence. One cannot 
hunt rabbits and quails for a life time. And I was glad, 
in spite of myself, when news of the Tartars came, But, 
we gave them a good beating, as God lives, a good one. 
And we will drive to Moscow a good many captives. 
Yes, I was near forgetting the captives. Dost thou shoot 
from a bow, prince?” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, so. After dinner we will tie a Tartar one hun- 
dred yards distant, and see who will strike him in the 
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heart first ; the arrow that misses the heart is not counted. 
When he dies we will tie up another.” 

Serebryani’s open countenance was clouded. 

“No,” said he, ‘I do not shoot at bound men.” 

“ Well, we will order him to run—who will bring him 
down first on the run——’”’ 

“ And I will not do that and I will not let thee do it. 
Glory be to God, this is not the Alexandroff sloboda!” 

“ Thou wilt not !’’ screamed Basmanoff, and his eyes 
blazed up again ; but likely it had not entered into his 
calculations to quarrel with the prince, and suddenly he 
changed his methods and said gaily, ‘‘ Canst thou not see, 
prince, that I am joking with thee, and thou didst credit 
what was said about the summer robe. I am amusing 
myself a whole half hour, and no matter what I say thou 
dost take it in earnest. But life at the sloboda is more 
hateful to me than to thee. Dost thou suppose that I 
agree with Gryazny or with Vyazemski, or with Malyuta ? 
As Christ is true, they are eye-sores to me. Listen, 
prince,” continued he, insinuatingly, “I will return first to 
the sloboda, implore pardon for thee from the Tsar, and 
when thou art in favor again thou wilt do measervice. It 
needs only to whisper first about Vyazemski, then about 
Malyuta, and then about others, and thou wilt see if thou 
and I are not left as two intimates of the Tsar. I know 
already what to say to him about whom, or what is better, 
how to arrange that he should hear it from others. I will 
teach thee how to speak so that thou wilt thank me.” 

Serebryani had a strange feeling in the presence of Bas- 
manoff. The bravery of the man and the half-expressed 
regret concerning his shameful life disposed Nikita 
Romanovich to him. He was even ready to think that 
Basmanoff had really been joking hitherto or from vexa- 
tion had traduced himself. But the last proposition, 
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evidently made not as a joke, roused his previous dis- 
gust. 

“Well,” said Basmanoff, looking insolently into his 
eyes, “ shall we go halves on the favor of the Tsar? Why 
art thou silent, prince? Or dost thou not trust me?” 

“ Fyodor Aleksaievich,” said Serebryani, endeavoring 
to moderate his indignation and to be as polite as possible 
to the host who was entertaining him, “that which thou 
hast devised is—how can IJ tell thee, it is——” 

“What?” asked Basmanoff. 

“In truth a vile business,” said Serebryani, who 
thought that by softening his voice he had mitigated his 
expression. 

“A vile business !” repeated Basmanoff, mastering 
his wrath and hiding it under the appearance of astonish- 
ment, “but thou hast forgotten of whom I am speaking. 
Art thou a partisan of Vyazemski or of Malyuta?” 

“The bolts of God upon them and all the other op- 


richniks,” said Serebryani. ‘Only let the Tsar permit 


me to speak, I will tell openly in their presence ail that 
I know, but I shall not whisper to the Tsar about any 
man and still less from thy words, Fyodor Aleksaievich.” 

A venomous glance glittered from under the lashes of 
Basmanoff. 

“ Dost thou not wish that we should share the favor of 
the Tsar?” 

“No,” answered Serebryani. 

Basmanoff hung his head, caught it with both his hands 
and began to sway from side to side. 

“Oh, an orphan; anorphan am I,” began he in asing- 
song, as if weeping, “‘a bitter, sorrowful orphan. Since 
the Tsar has ceased to love me, everyone is thinking only 
how to insult me. No one is kind to me, no one is loy- 
ing, all are spitting upon me. Oh, my life, my joyless 
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life! —Thouart a burden to me, thou dog’s life, I will tie 
my belt to a crossbeam and pass my ill-fated head 
through the noose.” 

Serebryani looked with astonishment on Basmanoff, 
who continued to cry and to interject words like old 
women at a funeral, and only at times did he cast from 
under his brow, furtively, his insolent gaze at the prince 
as if wishing to catch the impression he made on him. 

“Tfu!” said he at last. 

Serebryani wanted to depart, but Basmanoff caught 
him again by the kaftan. 

“ Ai!” cried he, “ singers !” 

A number of men entered, who perhaps had been wait- 
ing outside. ‘They stopped the exit against Serebryani. 

‘“ Brothers,” said Basmanoff, in his former whining 
voice, “draw out a song as mournful as possible, so that 
my soul may grow sad and part from the body.” 

The singers began a prolonged doleful song in the 
style of a funeral dirge, in the course of which Basman- 
off swayed continually from side to side and repeated: 

‘Slower, slower! still slower, friends. Sing the last 
song for your boyar, sing his funeral service. That’s 
tight. That’s good. But what is the matter, is the soul 
unwilling to leave the body, or has its hour not come, or 
is it fated for me to linger yet in the world? If it is 
fated, I must linger. If it is said to live, I must live. 
Now dance music !’’ shouted he suddenly, without any 
transition, and the singers, accustomed to such changes, 
thundered out a dance. 

“ Quicker, quicker!’’ cried Basmanoff, and seizing 
two silver goblets he began to strike one against the 
other. “Quicker, falcons. Quicker, devils’ sons. Ai! 
ye robbers !” 

Basmanoft’s whole exterior changed. Nothing woman- 
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like remained in his face. Serebryani recognized only 
that valiant warrior who had hurled himself into the 
centre of the fight and driven before him the Tartar 
throng. 

“That style is better,” said the prince, nodding his 
head in approval. 

Basmanoff looked at him joyfully. 

‘‘ See, thou dost believe me again, prince. Thou didst 
think I had in truth begun to whine. Ah, Nikita Rom- 
anovich, it is easy to deceive thee. Now let us drink to 
our acquaintance. If we live together thou shalt see that 
I am not such a man as thou hadst in mind.” 

This thoughtless revelry and mad merrymaking acted 
on Serebryani. He took the goblet from Basmanoff’s 
hand. 

“Who can make thee out, Fyodor Aleksaievich. 
Such people I havenever seen. Maybe thou are in truth 
better than thou seemest; I know not what to think of 
thee, but God has brought us together on the battlefield ; . 
therefore to thy health.” 

And he drained the cup to the bottom. 

“That is the way, prince, that is the way, my soul, 
God sees that I love thee. Still, a cup to the destruction 
of all Tartars left in Russia.” 

Serebryani was strong in wine, but after a second goblet 
his thoughts became involved. Whether because the 
drink was stronger than usual or because Basmanoff had 
mixed something in it, the prince’s head went round and 
everything vanished from his sight; he heard only the 
mad song, the accompanying whistle with stamping, and 
the voice of Basmanoff. 

“Quicker, boys! Are ye singing in sleep? Whom 
are ye burying, ye thieves?” 

When Serebryani came to himself the singing was still 
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continued, but he was not standing, he was half-lying and 
half-sitting on Persian cushions. Basmanoff was trying, 
with the help of his equerry, to put on him a woman’s 
summer robe. 

“ But put on thy cloak, boyar,” said he, “ it is beginning 
to grow damp outside.” 

At this time the singers had finished a part and were 
drawing breath. 

There was still a dancing in Serebryani’s eyes, his 
thoughts were not altogether clear and he was ready to 
put on the dress, mistaking it for a cloak, when amid the 
stillness which had come a prolonged howl was heard. 

“What is that?’ asked Basmanoff angrily. 

* A dog is howling on Skuratoff’s grave,” answered the 
equerry, looking out of the tent. 

“Give me a bow and arrow. I will teach him to howl 
when we are rejoicing with a guest.” 

At the name of Skuratoff, Serebryani grew perfectly 
sober. 

“ Stop, Fyodor Aleksaievich,” said he rising, “that is 
Maksim’s Buyan; touchhimnot. Hecalls me tothe grave 
of my adopted brother; I have feasted with thee beyond 
measure ; farewell; it is time for me to be on the road.” 

‘Put on thy cloak first, prince.” 

“ Tt was not made for me,” answered Serebryani, recog- 
nizing the dress which Basmanoff held out to him, ‘ wear 
it thyself, as hitherto thou hast worn it.” And without 
waiting for an answer he spat and went out of the tent. 

After him were showered curses, injurious epithets, and 
blasphemies from Basmanoff, but without heeding them 
he went to the grave of Maksim, bowed down to his 
brother, and followed by Buyan joined the robbers who, 
under Perstyen’s direction, had already disposed them- 
selves to rest around blazing fires. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PARTING. 


Dawn had scarcely appeared when Perstyen roused 
the band. 

“Children,” said he to the robbers, when they had 
gathered around him and Serebryani, “the hour has come 
formeto partfrom you. Farewell, children, I go again 
to the Volga. Think not of me with ill-will, if I have 
been rude to you in anything.” 

And Perstyen bowed down to his girdle before the 
robbers. 

“ Ataman,” said they all in one voice, “ do not leave 
us. Whither shall we go without thee.” 

“Go with the prince; ye have atoned for your faults | 
with yesterday’s battle ; ye can become again what ye 
were formerly, and the prince will not leave you.” 

“Good heroes,” said Serebryani, ‘‘I gave my word to 
the Tsar that I would not depart from his sentence. Ye 
know that I left the prison not of my ownwill. Now I 
must keep my word and take my head to the Tsar. Do 
ye wish to go with me?” 

“ But will he pardon us?” asked the robbers. 

‘That is in the will of God ; I do not wish to deceive 
you. He may forgive me and he may not ; think it over, 
talk among yourselves, and tell me who will go and who 
will remain.” 

The robbers looked at one another, went aside and 
began to hold counsel in undertones. After a time 
they returned to Serebryani. 
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‘We will go with thee, if the ataman will go.” 

“‘ No, children,” said Perstyen, “do not ask me. If 
ye will not go with the prince, still our road is not the 
same ; I have sported here long enough; it istime forme 
toreturnto my birthplace. Besides, we have quarrelleda 
little, and on a broken rope, no matter how it is mended, 
there will still be alump. Go with the prince, children, 
or choose another ataman for yourselves. But better 
listen to my advice. Go with the prince; I do not be- 
lieve after our work that the Tsar will fail to forgive 
him and you.” 

The robbers held counsel again and, after a short dis- 
cussion, separated into two parties. ‘The larger party 
came up to Serebryani. 

“Lead us,” said they, “let it be with us—as with 
thee——”’ 

“And the others, what will they do?” asked Sere- 
bryani. , 

“They have chosen Hlopko as ataman. We do not 
wish to go with them.” 

“‘ All that is worse have remained,” whispered Pers- 
tyen to the prince, “‘ and they did not fight so well yester- 
day as these.” ? 

“* And thou?” asked Serebryani; “wilt not go with me 
on any account ?”’ 

“ No, prince, I am not like others. The Tsar would 
not forgive me; not such are my offences. And to tell 
the truth, I feel sad without Yermak Timofeévich; it is 
many a year since I saw him. Farewell, prince; hold 
me not in evil memory.” 

Serebryani pressed Perstyen’s hand and embraced 
him warmly. 

“ Farewell, ataman; I am sorry for thee, sorry that 
thou art going to the Volga; it is not the work for thee.” 
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“‘ Who knows, prince?”’ answered Perstyen, and his dar- 
ing glance took a strange expression. ‘God is not 
without mercy ; perhaps I may not be always what 1 am 
now.” 

The robbers set about preparing for the journey. 

When the sun had risen, neither the tent nor Basman- 
off’s men were to be seen on the bank of the river. 
Fyodor Aleksaievich had started in the night, so as to. 
be first to bring news to the Tsar of the victory gained. 

When he had taken farewell of his comrades, Perstyen 
saw Mitka at his side. . 

‘“‘Good-by to thee, too, lip-slapper,” said he gaily; 
“ vesterday thou didst serve the Tsar for four men, he 
will not forget thee with his mercy.” 

Mitka, as if in doubt, scratched the back of his 
head. 

“Well, what?” asked Perstyen. 

“ Nothing,” replied Mitka, lazily scratching the back 
of his head with one hand and his loins with the other. 

“ Well, if nothing, then nothing!’ and Perstyen was 
about toleave when Mitka, gathering his breath, drawled 
out : 

‘“* Ataman, but ataman 

“What?” 

“‘T will not go to the sloboda.” 

“Whither dost thou wish to go?” 

‘‘ With thee.” 

“Thou canst not go with me. I am going to the 
Volga.” 

“ Well, I will go to the Volga, too.” 

Mitka put one foot forward and looked as it were in 
embarrassment at his bark shoe. 

“ Art thou afraid of the oprichniks ?” asked Perstyen 
jokingly. 
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Mitka scratched the back of his head, then his side, 
then his waist, but gave no answer. 

“Ts it few of them that thou hast seen? ” continued 
Perstyen; ‘ have they eaten thee?” 7 

“They took my bride,” answered Mitka unwillingly. 

Perstyen laughed. 

“What a spiteful fellow; he will not eat bread and 
salt with them. Well, join Hlopko,” 

“ T will not do that,” replied Mitka decisively, “I want 
to go with thee to the Volga.” 

“ But I am not going straight to the Volga.” 

* Well, and I am not going straight.” 

* Whither art thou going then?” 

“ Whither thou goest, I go.” 

“* Oh, he sticks on like a leaf in a bath. Well, know 
then that first I must go to the sloboda.”’ 

“What for?” asked Mitka, and he stared at the 
ataman. 

“ What for, what for?” repeated Perstyen, beginning 
to lose patience, ‘“‘ because I cracked nuts there last year 
and forgot the shells.” 

Mitka looked at him with wonder, but immediately he 
laughed and stretched his mouth to his very ears, and 
from his eyes he let down along his temples wrinkles like 
rays of light and gave his face the most cunning expres- 
sion, as if wishing to say: “It is not so easy to fool me, 
brother, I know very well thou art going to the sloboda, 
not for nut shells, but for something else,” still he did not 
say it, he only repeated, laughing : 

“ Well, and I will go with thee.” 

“What can be done with him?” asked Perstyen, 
shrugging his shoulders. “It is clear that I cannot 
escape from him, let it be so ; come with me, dunce, but 
blame me not afterward if they hang thee.” 
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“Tet them hang me,” answered Mitka indifferently. 

“ All right, my boy, I like thee for that. Say good-by 
to thy comrades, and now for the road.” 

The sleepy face of Mitka did not light up, but straight- 
way he began to approach his comrades awkwardly and 
kissed each man, willing or unwilling, three times, one 
with his consent, another by force, taking one by the 
shoulder, another by the head. 

“ Ataman,” said Serebryani, ‘so thou and I have the 
same road?” 

“No, boyar, where I pass it is not fortheetogo. I shall 
be in the sloboda sooner than thou, and if we meet do not 
recognize me; however, we shall not meet. I shall go 
before thy arrival. I only need to finish certain affairs.” 

Serebryani guessed that Perstyen had something hidden 
or buried in the neighborhood of the sloboda, and did not 
insist. 

Soon two parties were moving in different directions. 

The larger followed Serebryani along the river over’ 
the green meadow, still covered with the traces of yester- 
day’s battle, and behind them, with drooping head and 
tail, dragged on Buyan. The dog ran up frequently to 
Serebryani, whined plaintively, and then returned to the 
fresh grave mound until at last the tall marsh reeds 
concealed him from view. 

The second and smaller party followed Hlopko. 

Perstyen withdrew in a third direction, and behind him, 
without haste, and swaying from side to side, walked Mitka. 

The broad steppe was deserted and the former silence 
settled down, as if the din of conflict had not disturbed it 
the day before. Only the remaining Tartar horses were 
grazing here and there, and on the burnt spaces lay 
scattered weapons andarmor. Along the blooming bank 
of the river larks were singing in the blue sky as be- 
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fore, coots answered one another in the dense rushes 
and small birds flew from reed to reed twittering, or 
pouring out their songs, perched on the feathered arrows 
which had settled in the ground during the battle and 
were now standing in the green meadow among the 
flowers of the swamp, as if they too were flowers growing 
there God knows how long. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MEETING FACE TO FACE. 


AspouT a week after the defeat of the Tartars the 
Tsar received in his bedroom Basmanoff, who had just 
arrived from Ryazan. Ivan knew already the details of 
the battle, but Basmanoff thought that he would be the first 
man to make the announcement. He hoped to ascribe to 
himself alone the honor of the victory, and counted on the 
effect of his story to regain his former favor with the 
Tsar. 

Ivan Vassilyevich listened to him with attention, 
played with his beads, and lowered his glance to the dia- 
mond ring with which his index finger was ornamented ;. 
but when Basmanoff had finished his narrative and, 
shaking his curls, said with a satisfied look: ‘“ Well, 
Gosudar, we, it appears, have exerted ourselves for thy 
Grace,” 

Ivan raised his eyes and laughed. 

“ We did not spare ourselves,” continued Basmanoff 
insinuatingly ; “and thou, Gosudar, be not sparing in 
rewards to thy servant.” 

“ And what wouldst thou like, Fedya?” asked Ivan, 
assuming the semblance of kindly feeling. 

“Be pleased to make me even an okolnichi, so that 
men may not reproach me.” 

* And with what should I reward Serebryani ?” asked 
Ivan unexpectedly. 

“He who is underthy displeasure?” said Basmanoff, 
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concealing his confusion beneath the effrontery peculiar 
to him. ‘‘ With what, unless with the gallows? He es- 
caped from prison and with his robbers almost ruined the 
affair. If he had not disturbed the Tartars we should 
have caught them all like so many quails.” 

“Is it possible? I thought the Tartars would have 
tied thee to their saddles, as they did before, dost re- 
member? Itis not the first time with thee; thou knowest 
*tis the usual outcome.” 

*‘ It is the usual outcome to endure trouble for thee,” 
continued Basmanoff insolently, ‘but it is unusual to 
hear thanks. Thou sparest no rewards on Godunoff, 
Malyuta, and Vyazemski, and they do not serve thee in 
my fashion.” 

“In very truth not in thy fashion. How could they 
dance like thee?” 

«“ Gosudar,” answered Basmanoff, losing patience, “ if I 
am not pleasing to thee, dismiss me altogether.” 

Basmanoff hoped that Ivan would detain him, but his 
absence from the sloboda, intead of rousing the love of 
Ivan, had cooled it still more; he had grown unaccus- 
tomed to him, and other favorites, especially Malyuta, 
offended by the insolence of Basmanoff, had used the 
interval to turn from him the heart of Ivan. 

Basmanoff’s calculation had proved false. It was evi- 
dent that the Tsar was amusing himself with his vexa- 
tion. 

“Be it so,” said he with simulated grief, “though 
it will be irksome for me, lonely orphan, without thee, 
and the affairs of the state may become involved, there 
is no help for it. I must worry on somehow with my weak 
understanding. Go, Fedya, to all the four points, I 
shall not strive to detain thee by force.” 

Basmanoff was no longer able to conceal his anger ; 
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spoiled by his former relations with Ivan, he gave it full 
play. 

“Thanks to thee, Gosudar; thanks for thy bread and 
salt; thanks for driving out thy servant likea dog. I 
will,’ added he incautiously, ‘I will boast in Russia of 
thy favor. Let others serve thee as Fyodora served. 
Many sins have I taken on my soul while I was serving 
thee ; one sin I have not taken; I have not taken witch- 
craft on my soul.” 

Ivan Vassilyevich continued to laugh, but at the last 
words his expression changed. 

“ Witchcraft?’’ repeated he with astonishment, ready 
toturnintoanger. ‘“ But who practices witchcraft here?” 

“‘ Suppose thy Vyazemski,” answered Basmanoff, not 
dropping his eyes before the gaze of the Tsar. “ Yes,” 
continued he, unmoved by the threatening expression of 
Ivan, “thou art evidently the only one to whom it is un- 
known, that when Vyazemski is in Moscow he goes in 
the night to a mill in the woods to practice witchcraft, 
and why does he practice witchcraft unless to destroy 
thy Grace ?” 

“But how is it known to thee?” asked the Tsar, fix- 
ing Basmanoff with an inquiring eye. 

This time Basmanoff grew somewhat alarmed. 

“ But, Gosudar, I learned it only yesterday from his 
servants ; if I had heard it earlier I would have told 
thee.” 

The Tsar grew thoughtful. 

“Go thy way,” said he, after a short silence, “I will 
take up this affair, but delay thy departure from the slob- 
oda till I give leave.” 

Basmanoff went out, satisfied that he had succeeded in 
dropping doubt into the suspicious mind of the Tsar, 
but greatly concerned at the coldness of Ivan. 
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Soon after the Tsar went from his bedchamber to the 
reception room, sat on an armchair and, surrounded by 
the oprichniks, began to listen to the boyars of the 
country, who had come from Moscow and other cities 
with reports. When he had given to each one his orders, 
and spoken to many in detail concerning the needs of 
the country, its relations with foreign powers, and con- 
cerning measures to prevent the further inroads of Tar- 
tars, Ivan asked, “Is there no one else requesting an 
audience ?” 

“ Boyar Drujina Andreevich Morozoff,”” answered one 
of the chamberlains, ‘“‘beats with the forehead to thy 
Grace and begs to be admitted before thy serene eyes.” 

““ Morozoff?”’ said Ivan. “but was he not burned up in 
the fire? Theold dog istough. Why not? I have re- 
moved my anger from him; let him enter.” 

The chamberlain went out ; soon the crowd of courtiers 
moved apart and Drujina Andreevich, supported by two 
clients, approached the Tsar and dropped before him on 
his knees. 

The attention of all was turned to the old boyar ; his 
face was pale, his fullness of body had decreased greatiy, 
on his forehead was visible the scar made by Vyazemski’s 
sabre, but his sunken eyes expressed his former power 
of will and on his knitted brows lay as before the impress 
of unbending firmness. 

In opposition to the custom of the court, he was in 
mourning. ! 

Ivan looked at Morozoff without saying a word. A 
man able to read the look of the Tsar would have 
found in it concealed hatred and satisfaction at seeing his 
enemy humiliated ; but to a superficial observer the ex- 
pression of Ivan’s face might have seemed friendly. 

“Drujina Andreevich,” said he with importance, but 
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kindly, “I removed from thee my anger; why art thou 
in this costume?” 

“Gosudar,” answered Morozoff, remaining on his 
knees, ‘‘it is not proper for him to dress in brocade 
whose house thy oprichniks have burned and whose wife 
they have carried away by force. Gosudar,” continued he 
with a firm voice, “I beat to thee with the forehead con- 
cerning the offence committed against me by thy op- 
richnik, Afonka Vyazemski.” 

“ Rise,” said the Tsar, “ and describe the affair in order. 
If one of mine has offended thee I hes not let him off, 
even if he is the nearest man to me.’ 

‘‘Gosudar,” continued Morozoff, not rising, “ give 
command to summon Afonka, Let him answer thy 
Grace in my presence.” 

“Well,” said the Tsar, as if hesitating a little, “thy 
request is proper. The defendant ought to know what 
the complainant declares. Call Vyazemski. And,” 
continued he, turning to the clients, who had withdrawn 
to a respectful distance, “raise thy boyar, seat him on a 
bench; let him wait for the defendant.” 

More than two months had pased since the attack on 
Morozoff’s house. Vyazemski had recovered from his 
wounds ; he lived as formerly in the sloboda, but know- 
ing nothing of the fate of Yelena, whom not one of his 
messengers could find, he was gloomier than before, 
appeared rarely at the palace, excusing himself by weak- 
ness; he took no part in the feasts, and it seemed to 
many that there were marks of insanity in his actions, 
His withdrawal from public prayers and common rejoic- 
ing did not please Ivan ; but knowing of his unsuccessful 
attempt to bear away Yelena the Tsar ascribed Vyazem- 
ski’sconduct to the torments of love and was condescend- 
ing tohim. Only after the conversation with Basmanoff 
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did hisconduct begin toseemdubious. The complaint of 
Morozoff offered a convenient opportunity of discovering 
much through a personal meeting between the opposing 
parties, and this was why he received Morozoff better than 
courtiers expected. 

Soon Vyazemski appeared. His exterior had changed 
considerably. He had, as it were, grown old by a number 
of years ; the lines on his face had become sharper and 
his life seemed concentrated in his restless and fiery eyes. 

**Come hither, Afonka,” said the Tsar, “come also 
Drujina. Tell in what thy petition consists. Speak 
plainly, tell all as it was.” 

Drujina Andreevich approached the Tsar, standing ona 
line with Vyazemski, but not favoring him with a glance, 
he explained minutely every circumstance of the attack. 

“Ts this how the affair was?” asked the Tsar turning 
to Vyazemski. 

* Yes,” answered Vyazemski, astonished at the ques- 
tion of Ivan, to whom all was known long before. 

Ivan Vassilyevich’s face darkened. 

“ How didst thou dare to do that ?” asked he, turn- 
ing a stern glance at Vyazemski. “Do I permit my 
oprichniks to commit robbery ?” 

“Thou knowest, Gosudar,’’ answered Vyazemski, 
still more astonished, ‘‘ that the house was plundered not 
at my command, and as to my bearing away the boyarinya 
I had thy permission for that.” 

‘“‘My permission?” said the Tsar, pronouncing each 
word slowly. “ When did I give thee permission ?” 

Here Vyazemski saw that it was vain to rest on the 
hint made him by Ivan Vassilyevich in a roundabout 
way during the feast, a hint by virtue of which he held 
himself justified in carrying off Yelena by force. Not 
divining yet the object with which the Tsar denied his 
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encouragement, he understood that it was needful to 
change his method of defence. Not from cowardice 
and not for the preservation of his life, which might be in 
danger from the varying disposition of the Tsar, did 
Vyazemski decide to defend himseif. He had not lost 
hope yet of obtaining Yelena, and all means seemed to 
him good. ‘“ Gosudar,” said he. ‘I am in fault; thou 
didst not permit me to bear away the boyarinya. This 
is how the affair was. Thou didst send me to Moscow 
to remove thy anger from the boyar, Morozoff, and he, 
as thou knowest, cherishes enmity against me because I 
knew his wife before his marriage. After I had come to 
his house he, with Nikita Serebryani, decided to kill me. 
After dinner he with his servants fell upon me treacher- 
ously ; we resisted, and the boyarinya Morozoff, knowing 
the animosity of her husband, was afraid to remain in 
his house and prevailed on me to take her away. She 
left him of her own unfettered will; and from the time 
that I lost consciousness in the forest, by reason of my 
wounds, to this day I know not whither she has vanished. 
It must be that the boyar found her and holds her 
secreted in some place ; mayhap he has put her out of the 
world. It isnot for himto make complaint against me 
for dishonor. I myself, Gosudar, beat with the fore- 
head to thy Grace against Morozoff, for he, aided by 
Nikita Serebryani, attacked me in his own house.” 

The Tsar had not expected such a turn. Vyazemski’s 
calumny was evident, but it did not enter into the cal- 
culation of Ivan to expose it. Morozoff for the first time 
looked at his enemy. 

“Thou liest, cursed dog!” said he, surveying him 
contemptuously from head to foot, “ every word of thine 
is a despicable lie, but Iam ready to kiss the cross to 
show my truthfulness. Gosudar, command him, the out- 
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cast, to give me my wife, to whom I was married accord- 
ing to Christian law.” 

Ivan looked at Vyazemski. 

“What wilt thou say to this ?”’ asked he, preserving 
the cool seeming of a judge. 

“T have told thee already, Gosudar, that I took away 
the boyarinya at her own request; and when my serv- 
ants found me bleeding on the road in the forest, un- 
conscious, neither my horse nor the boyarinya were 
near me; they carried me toa mill to a conjuror and 
he charmed the blood to stop. I know nothing fur- 
ther,” 

Vyazemski did not think that by mentioning the mill he 
should strengthen in Ivan the supicions conceived in his 
mind, and lend likelihood tothe calumny of Basmanoff; but 
Ivan did not show that he paid attention to this circum- 
stance, which he merely entered in his memory for use 
on an occasion ; till the necessary time he concealed his 
thoughts under the mask of impartiality. 

‘“Thou hearest?” said he to Vyazemski, “ Boyar 
Drujina is ready to kiss the cross in defence of his 
speech. How wilt thou clear thyself before him?” 

“The boyar is free to speak,” answered Vyazemski, 
who had decided to carry his defence to the end at all 
hazards; “he is free to calumniate me, and I make com- 
plaint against him for my woundsand will myself kiss the 
cross to attest the truth of what I say.” 

A murmur ran though the assembly. All the oprich- 
niks knew how the attack had been made, and no matter 
how hardened they were in crime not all of them would 
have dared to take a false oath. 

Ivan himself was astonished at the effrontery of 
Vyazemski, but he understood in an instant that by 
means of it he might ruin the hated Morozoff and pee- 
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serve at the same time the appearance of strict jus- 
tice. 

‘“‘ Brothers,” said he, turning to the assembly, “I call 
you to witness that I wished to learn the truth. It is 
not my custom to render judgment without hearing the 
defendant. But in one and the same affair two sides 
cannot kiss the cross. One of the opponents will lie in 
his oath. I, like a good pastor guarding his sheep, will 
allow no man to ruin his soul. Let Morozoff and 
Vyazemski be tried by the judgment of God. Ten 
days from this date I appoint to them the field in this 
sloboda on the Red Square, Let them appear with 
their referees and seconds. To whom God shall give 
victory that one will be clear before me also; and the 
man who endures not the struggle, even though he remain 
alive, will receive death at the hands of the executioner.” 

The decision of Ivan produced a deep impression on 
the assembly. In the opinion of many it was for Moroz- 
off equal to a sentence of death. It was not to be sup-. 
posed that the aged boyar could withstand the strong and 
youthful Vyazemski. All expected that he would refuse 
the duel or at least would ask permission to present in- 
stead of himself a hired champion. But Morozoff bowed 
tothe Tsar and said in a calm voice : 

“ Let it beas thou sayest, Gosudar, I am old and feeble; 
itis long since I have worn the armor of battle; but in the 
judgment of God not strength wins, but a true cause. I 
put trust in the aid of the Lord. He will not desert me 
in my just cause. He will show before thy Grace and 
all the people the injustice of my enemy.” 

When he heard the Tsar’s decision, Vyazemski was 
about to rejoice, his eyes had already flashed with hope ; 
but the confidence of Morozoff confused him somewhat. 
He remembered that according to the generally received 
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idea ina duel of judgment God inevitably gave victory 
to the right side, and involuntarily he doubted his own 
SUCCESS. 

Still repressing his momentary confusion he bowed 
also to the Tsar and said: 

“ Let it be according to thy will, Gosudar.” 

“Go your ways,” said Ivan, “seek seconds, and in ten 
days at the rising of the sun be ye both on the Red 
Square, and woe to him who endures not the battle.” 

Casting on both a deep, inexplicable look the Tsar rose 
and retired to his inner apartments, but Morozoff, full of 
dignity, left the hall attended by his acquaintances and 
without casting a glance on the oprichniks who stood 
around him, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


CONJURING ON IRON, 


THE next day Vyazemski departed for Moscow. 

At every other time in preparing for a duel he would 
have had confidence in his strength and dexterity: but 
the affair was concerning Yelena. The duel was not 
an ordinary one; its issue depended on the judgment 
of God, and the prince was conscious of his own injus- 
tice ; no matter how contemptible Morozoff might have 
appeared to him in an ordinary conflict, in the present 
instance he feared the wrath of Heaven, and was in 
terror, lest in the time of combat his hands might be- 
come powerless and cease to act. His fear was the 
stronger, since his wounds, recently healed, still caused 
him pain, and from time to time he felt weak and ex- 
hausted. The prince did not wish to omit anything 
that might secure victory, and determined to have re- 
course to the miller whom he knew, obtain some plant 
from him, and render his own blows invincible through 
the power of witchcraft. 

Full of doubts and excitement he was riding through 
the woods at a walk, bending from time to time on the 
saddle examining the paths overgrown with fern. After 
many turns he came to a more beaten road, looked 
around, recognized marks on the trees, and let his horse 
go at a trot. Soon the sound of a wheel was heard. 
When he was riding up to.the mill, he distinguished a 
man’s voice together with the sound. He stopped, dis- 
mounted, and tying his horse to a hazel bush, approached 
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the mill onfoot. At the building stood a horse with a 
rich saddle and bridle. The miiler was talking with a 
shapely man. But Vyazemski could not see his face, for 
he stood with his back toward him, on the point of ris- 
ing to the saddle. 

“Thou wilt be satisfied, boyar,” said the miller nod- 
ding affirmatively, “‘ thou wilt be satisfied, father. May 
the thunder slap me here if Vyazemski and all thy 
enemies do not perish. Be at rest; against the tirlich 
grass no man can stand.” 

“* Very good,” answered the visitor, mounting his horse. 
“And thou, old devil, remember our bargain. If I have 
not success I will hang thee like a dog.” 

The voice seemed familiar to Vyazemski, but the 
wheel sounded so loudly that he remained in doubt as 
to who the speaker was. 

‘‘Why should there not be success? why not, father?” 
continued the miller bowing low, “but do not remove 
the tirlich ; and when thou art talking to the Tsar look 
him directly and gladly in the eyes; look him boldly in 
the eyes, father, show no fear; give jokes and sayings 
as was thy wont; then may I be cursed if thou wilt not 
enter again into favor.” 

The horseman turned his steed and rode past at a trot, 
without noting Vyazemski. 

The prince recognized Basmanoff, and his jealous im- 
agination boiled up. Occupied with the single thought 
of Yelena, he paid no heed to the words of the miller, but, 
hearing his own name, he thought that he saw in Basman- 
off a new and unexpected rival. 

The miller meanwhile, following Basmanoff with his 
eyes, sat on a ridge and began to count the gold pieces, 
smiling joyously, changing them from palm to palm. 
Suddenly he felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. | 
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The old man quivered, sprang to his feet, and almost 
died of fear when his eyes met the black eyes of Vyaz- 
emski. 

“Wizard, of what wert thou talking, with Basmanoff ?” 
asked Vyazemski. 

“ Fa—fa—father!”’ stammered the miller, feeling that 
the legs were going from under him, “ father, Prince 
Afanasi Ivanovich, in what health art thou pleased to be?” 

“Speak !”’ shouted Vyazemski, seizing the miller by 
the throat and pulling him toward the wheel, “ speak, what 
wert thou saying about me ?”’ 

He bent the old man over the mill race itself, 

“ Oh, father,” groaned the miller, “I will tell thee all! 
I will tell all, father, only let my soul repent.” 

“Why did Basmanoff come ?”’ 

‘For a root, father, for a root. But I knew that thou 
wert here ; I knew that thou wert listening to everything, 
father, and I spoke louder so it should be known to thee 
that Basmanoff wants to destroy thee.” 

Vyazemski whirled the miller away from the dam. 

The old man understood that the first burst of anger 
had passed. 

“ What a wrathful man thou art,” said he, straighten- 
ing up before him, “I say I knew that thou wert here ; 
since morning I have been looking for thee, father.’’ 

“ Well, what does Basmanoff want ?”’ asked the prince 
in a mollified tone. 

The miller meanwhile had succeeded in coming to his 
wits completely. 

“ But,” said he giving his face a confidential expression 
“‘ Basmanoff says that the Tsar has ceased to love him ; 
that he loves thee more, and that favor from the Gosudar 
goes only to thee, Boris Fyodorovich Godunoff, and Mal- 
yuta Skuratoff. And he fastened on me to give hima 
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tirlich. ‘Give me,’ said he, ‘a tirlich, that I may enter 
into the Tsar’s favor, and that he may cease to care for 
them and put his anger on them.’ What could I do with 
him? Hecame with a knife to my throat. ‘ Take and 
put it down here,’ said he. I could not argue with him. 
Well, I gave hima root, but the root, father, was a 
trashy one. Such a wretched little root, just to leave 
the life in him. Dost think I would give him a real tir- 
lich, so that the Tsar might love him against thee?” 

“ The devil be with him; what doI care whether the 
Tsar loves him or not. I have not come for that. Hast 
thou found out anything, old man, about the boyarinya ?” 

** No, father, Ihave not. I told thy messengers that 
nothing could be discovered. But howI tried. Seven 
nights, one after the other, did I look under the wheel. 
I saw the boyarinya riding through the woods with an 
old man. She was so sad herself, and the old man was 
comforting her. I saw nothing more. The water grew 
dim and nothing else could be seen.” 

“With an old man? Then with Morozoff—with her 
husband ?” 

“ No, it cannot be; Morozoff is heavier andthe clothing 
was different. This one wore a common kaftan, not that 
of a boyar ; it must be he is not a boyar, but a common 
man.” 

Vyazemski fell to thinking. 

“Old man,” said he suddenly, “‘ dost thou know how 
to conjure sabres?” 

“ How not know? I know. But why ask, father? 
Dost thou want a sabre to cut or to be dulled and broken 
from a blow?” 

“To cut, of course, thou wood-devil.”’ 

“ Well, sabres of an enemy are conjured to grow dull | 
or break on armor.” 
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“TI do not want to conjure an enemy's sabre, but my 
own. I am going to fight on the field, so that I may 
kill my opponent, no matter what it costs; dost 
hear?” 

“JT hear, father, I hear. Why should I not hear?” 
And the old man began to think to himself. With whom 
will he fight ? Who are his enemies? Is it Basmanoff ? 
Hardly. He spoke of him contemptuously just now, and 
the prince is not the man to know how to hide his 
thoughts. Is it with Serebryani? But the miller knew 
through Miheich that Serebryani had been cast into 
prison, and from Vyazemski’s messengers, and some of 
the comrades of Perstyen, that the robbers had freed 
Nikita Romanovich and taken him away ; therefore, not 
with Serebryani. The boyar Morozoff alone remained. 
He might call out Vyazemski for stealing his wife. 
True, he was very old, but ina duel of judgment, it was 
permitted to put another combatant instead of one’s self. 
Therefore, thought the miller, the prince will fight either 
with Morozoff, or with his substitute, ‘ Permit me, 
father,” said he, ‘‘ to raise water, to see thy enemy.” 

‘“‘Do what may please thee,” replied Vyazemski, and 
he sat in meditation on a fallen tree. 

The miller brought a bucket out of his cabin, let it 
down under the very wheel, and when he had drawn up 
the water he placed it at the side of the prince. 

“Eh, eh?” said he, bending over the bucket and look- 
ing into it attentively. ‘I see thy opponent, father, but 
I cannot understand how it is. He is very old. And 
now I see thee, father, too, meeting him.” 

“What dost thou see ?”’ asked Vyazemski trying care- 
fully to see something in the bucket. 

“The angels are on the old man’s side,’’ continued the 
miller seriously, and as it were astonished himself at 
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what he saw, “the heavenly powers support him ; it will 
be difficult to conjure thy sabre.” 

“But is no one protecting me?” asked the prince, 
with an involuntary tremor. 

The miller looked with increasing attention ; his eyes 
became completely immovable ; it seemed that having be- 
gun by deceiving Vyazemski, he was astonished by a 
real vision and something terrible appeared to him. 

“ And thou too,” said he in a whisper, “hast de- 
fenders—but now I see nothing; the water has grown 
dark.” 

He raised his head and Vyazemski noticed that great 
drops of sweat were rolling from his forehead, 

“Thou too hast defenders, father,’ whispered he 
timidly. ‘ It will be possible to conjure thy weapon.” 

“ Here it is,’’ said the prince, unsheathing a heavy 
sabre, ‘‘ here it is, conjure!” 

The miller drew breath, dug a hole with his hands 
and placed in it the hilt of the sabre. He stamped down 
the earth, fastened the blade with the edge upward and 
began to go around humming half audibly. 

“The sun rolled out from behind the Hvalynskoe* 
Sea, the moon rises over the stone city, and in that stone 
city my mother gave me birth, when giving me birth she 
said: ‘Be thou, my child, sound, unharmed of arrows 
and swords, of warriors and champions.’ My mother 
girt me with the sword Kladyenets. Thou, my sword 
Kladyenets, turn and whirl as mill stones whirl ; do thou 
crush and grind every steel, natural and artificial, and 
iron and brass ; pierce, cut through every flesh and bone ; 
and may the blows of the enemy skip from thee as 
pebbles from the surface of water, and may there be no 
scratch to thee from them nor gap. I conjure the ser- 


* Former name of the Caspian. 
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vant Afanasi, I gird him with the sword Kladyenets. 
My word is done; my work is crowned.” 

He pulled out the sabre and gave it to the prince, 
shaking the earth from the hilt, and wiping it carefully 
with his skirt. 

“Take it, father, Prince Afanasi Ivanovich. It will 
serve thee, if only thy opponent does not dip his sabre in 
holy water.” 

“‘ But if he dips it ?” 

“We cannot do anything, father. Against holy water 
conjured iron has no power. But if ’tis thy wish I can 
remedy even this. I will give thee swamp blue ; wear 
itin a bag around thy neck; it will deprive thy enemy 
of sight.” 

“Give me the blue.” 

“As thou wishest, father, as thou wishest; for thy 
princely grace, I will not spare even the blue.” 

The old man went to his cabin again, and brought 
the prince something sewed up in a rag. 

‘* Much has it cost me,” said he, as if sorry to let the 
rag out of his hand, ‘‘it is hard to get it. WhenlI go 
for it to the swamp, at the appointed hour, such terrors 
appear that, Lord save us!” 

The prince took the sewed-up thing, and threw a 
purse with gold coins at the miller. 

“The Lord reward thy princely grace,” said the old 
man, bowing low. ‘“ But, father, let another word be 
said. From this time till the duel, go not to church, 
hear no mass, or the conjuring may fall away from the 
blade.” 

Vyazemski made no answer, and was turning to the 
spot where his horse was tied, but suddenly he stopped. 

“And canst thou,” asked he, “know of a certainty 
which of us will remain alive ?” 
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The miller hesitated. 

“ But it must be thou, father! Why shouldst thou 
not? I have said before that death is not fated to thy 
grace from the sword.” 

** Look once more into the bucket.” 

“What is the use of looking again, father? Nothing 
can be seen now; the water has become dim.” 

‘“‘ Draw fresh water,” said Vyazemski commandingly. 

The miller obeyed against his will. 

“ Well, what is to be seen in it? asked the prince, im- 
patiently. | 

The old man with evident reluctance bent over the 
bucket. 

«Thou art not to be seen, father, nor is thy enemy visi- 
ble,” said he, growing pale. “ There is a square crowded 
with people ; many heads are on stakes; and at one 
side a fire is burning low, and bones of men fastened to 
a post.” 

“Whose heads are on the stakes,” asked Vyazemsk1, 
overcoming his involuntary terror. 

“TI cannot see, father, all has grown dim again; one 
pile is gleaming yet, and some one’s bones are hanging 
to a post.” 

The miller raised his head with an effort and 
seemed to withdraw his gaze from the bucket with diffi- 
culty. Spasms were contorting him, sweat was rolling 
from his face ; he dragged himself, groaning and sighing, 
to the embankment, and fell upon it in exhaustion. 

Vyazemski sought out his horse, sat in the saddle and 
rode toward Moscow, filled with doubt. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE JUDGMENT OF GOD. 


DurincG the absence of Vyazemski an important affair 
was committed to Malyuta. The Tsar had commanded 
him to seize the most intimate servants of Prince 
Afanasi Ivanovich and torture them violently. ‘ Did 
their master go to the mill for purposes of witchcraft ? 
how many times had he been at the mill, and what had 
he conceived specially against the safety of his sove- 
reign?” 

The greater number of the servants made no confes- 
sion of any kind, but some of them withstood not the tor- 
ture and testified to everything that Malyuta put into 
their mouths. They testified that the prince went to the 
millto injure the sovereign ; that he had dug up the tracks 
of the Tsar and burned them in fire ; and some testified 
also that Vyazemski was an adherent of Prince Vladimir 
Andreevich and wished to seat him on the throne. No 
matter how absurd these testimonies were, they were 
written down carefully by clerks from the words of the 
tortured, and were read to the Tsar. Whether Ivan 
Vassilyevich believed them or not, God knows! But he 
gave strict orders to Malyuta to conceal from Vyazemski 
on his return the reason upon which his servants were 
seized, and to say they were seized on suspicion of steal- 
ing from the store-houses of the Tsar. 

In their answers, however, there were many contradic- 
tions, and Ivan sent for Basmanoff so as to force him to 
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repeat all that which, according to his statement, he had 
heard from Vyazemski’s servants. 

They did not find Basmanoff in the sloboda. He had 
left for Moscow the evening before,and the Tsar was 
angry that he had dared to depart without his command. 
Malyuta took advantage of this to bring suspicion upon 
Basmanoff himself. 

“Who knows, Gosudar,” said Malyuta, ‘“ why he dis- 
obeyed thy grace? maybe he is at one with Vyazemski 
and only informed against him for appearance sake, so as 
to destroy thee more certainly.” 

The Tsar commanded Malyuta to be silent about 
everything, and on Basmanoff’s return not to let him see 
that his absence had been noted. 

Meanwhile the day appointed for the duel of judgment 
had come. Before the rising of the sun the people had 
crowded to the Red Square ; all windows were occupied 
by spectators; all roofs were covered with people. 

News of the impending conflict had long been borne 
through every neighborhood. The noted names of the 
parties had attracted crowds from the different villages 
and towns, and even from Moscow itself people of every 
condition had come to see to whom God would give the 
victory. 

“Well, brother,” said a daintily dressed piper to his 
comrade, a sturdy young man with a good-natured but 
rather dull face, “ push ahead, maybe thou wilt get to 
the line. Oh, people, people! Let us pass, orthodox 
people ; let us Vladimir men have a look too at the 
judgment of God.” ! 

But his prayers were fruitless. The crowd was so 
dense that even had they wished men could not have 
pushed to one side. 

“But go on, thou sea-calf,” repeated the piper, push- ' 
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ing his comrade in the back, “ or knowest thou not how 
to tear through?” 

“Why shouldn’t I know?” answered with careless 
voice the sturdy fellow, and pushing forward his power- 
ful shoulder he began to separate the crowd as if with 
an iron wedge. Shouts and curses were heard; but 
the comrades advanced without paying heed to them. 

“ To the right, to the right!’ said the elder, “ why go 
to the left, thou dullard? Turn this way to where the 
spears are held upright.” 

The place which the piper had indicated was prepared 
for the Tsar. It was a platform of planks covered with 
red cloth ; on it was placed the arm-chair of Ivan; and 
the upright spears and staffs belonged to oprichniks,who 
had surrounded the platform. Other oprichniks were 
standing at the rope which had been stretched around 
the jfe/d, that is, the spacious place prepared for the 
duel either on foot or on horseback, as the opponents 
might agree. They drove away the people with small 
axes, and did not permit them to press on the rope. 

Pushing ahead step after step the strong youth and 
the piper worked their way finally to the field. 

“Whither are ye crawling ?”’ cried an oprichnik, wav- 
ing his halbert at them. 

The young fellow opened his mouth and turned to his 
comrade in hesitation ; but the latter removed with both 
hands his bright cap, which was bound with a gilt ribbon 
and had a peacock’s feather, and bowing time after time 
to the girdle, said to the oprichnik : 

“ Honorable gentleman, permit us pipers from Vladi- 
mir to have a look at the judgment of God. We have 
come from the town of Volodimir* itself. Permit us to 
stand here, honorable gentleman ?” 


* Another form of Vladimir. 
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And with a cunning, insinuating smile he showed his 
white teeth from beneath his black beard. 

“ Well, be it so,” said the oprichnik, “don’t go back, 
stay where ye are; but not a step, or I'll split your 
heads.” 

Inside the roped space the seconds and advisers of 
both sides were walking. There stood also a boyar and 
an okolnichi who had been assigned to the field, and two 
counsellors, whose duty it was, together with them, to fol- 
low the course of the conflict. One of the counsellors 
held an open volume, the Code of Vladimir Guseff, pub- 
lished in the reign of the Grand Prince Ivan Vassilyevich 
III., and he discussed with his companion incidents pro- 
vided for in a duel. 

“ And if they agree before coming to the field,” read 
he, pointing with his finger to one place in the code, 
“and if without having taken their places on the field 
they come to terms ” The exclamations of the crowd 
interrupted the counsellor. 

“The Tsar is coming! the Tsar is coming !" said all 
in excitement, and removing their caps. 

Surrounded by a suite of oprichniks Ivan Vassilyevich 
approached on horseback the place of the duel. He dis- 
mounted, ascended the steps of the platform, and bowing 
tothe people dropped into the arm-chair with the appear- 
ance of a man preparing to look on an interesting spec- 
tacle. 

Behind him and around him courtiers had taken their 
places standing. 

At the same time the bells of all the churches in the 
sloboda began to sound, and from the two opposite ends of 
the enclosed space Vyazemski and Morozoff rode in, both 
in battle array. Morozoff wore armor formed of plates 
of steel alternating with silver. His gauntlets and ‘ 
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greaves glittered with silver ornaments. His head was 
covered with a lofty helmet, ornamented with black- 
ened silver, and from under it there fell to the boyar’s 
shoulders a cape of chain mail which came across at his 
breast and was strengthened by round silver plates. At his 
hip, from a figured girdle fastened with a hook, hung a 
broad, straight sabre, the hilt and scabbard of which were 
also of silver. On the right side of the saddle depended 
point downward his staff of command, a weapon and a 
mark of office which had been in years past inseparable 
from the boyar in his famous battles, but now by reason 
of its weight scarcely fitting the hand of any man. 

Under Morozoff was a broad-breasted, black pied 
horse with reddish spots. He was covered with a red 
saddle-cloth with silver mountings. From the hammered 
forehead-strap of his bridle hung on each side of his head 
a red silk tassel, interspersed with silver threads ; from 
under his neck hung a tassel larger and thicker than the 
first two. The bit and reins consisted of silver chains, 
with flat cut links of unequal sizes. 

The horse, bending his thick neck and raising his shaggy 
legs protected with knee plates, walked with even tread. 
When Drujina Andreevich stopped him about a dozen 
paces from Vyazemski, he began to shake his thick, 
wavy main, reaching to the very ground, to gnaw his bit 
and dig the sand impatiently with powerful hoof, show- 
ing at every stroke the bright metal of his broad shoe. 
The weighty steed seemed fitly chosen for the bulky 
rider ; even his white mane answered to the white beard 
of the boyar. 

The equipment of Vyazemski was very much lighter ; 
suffering yet from recent wounds, he was unwilling to put 
on plate armor, although it was considered the most re- — 
liable defence ; he preferred light chain mail. His collar, 
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cape, and gauntlets were flashing with precious stones. 
Instead of a helmet the prince wore a beautifully arched 
low steel cap, having at the top and sides a sunken gilt 
line, and on the crown a lofty tuft of quivering gold wires, 
thickly sprinkled along the entire length with ruby span- 
gles. Through the visor of the cap there passed a per- 
pendicular gilt iron arrow, defending the face from cross 
blows, but Vyazemski, through boastfulness, did not let 
down the arrow; onthe contary he raised it to the height 
of the ruby spangles, so that his pale face and dark beard 
were completely uncovered and the arrow was like a 
golden feather fixed jauntily in the visor of his head piece. 
From his girdle, tightly drawn with a buckle above his 
armor and ornamented with various additions, little bells 
and sounding trinkets, hung his curved sabre, all in pre- 
cious stones, the same sabre which the miller had conjured, 
and on which Vyazemski now placed firm hope. At his 
violet-colored velvet saddle, with globular silver nail-heads 
and with braces of the same material, was fastened a 
steel ax, its handle covered with violet velvet and golden 
circlets. From under the skirt of the chain mail appeared 
a white silk shirt, with gilt embroidery falling over bright 
colored trousers put into boots of green morocco, the 
ornamented legs of which, unhidden by greaves, ex- 
tended to the knee and were studded at the ankle witha 
row of pearls. 

Vyazemski’s horse, golden bay in color, was hung from 
head to tail with sounding chains of round silver bells. 
Instead of a saddle cloth, a leopard skin covered his back. 
On the black forehead-strap of his bridle, rubies glittered 
in gold settings. ° The dry black hoofs of the mountain 
galloper* were not shod at all, but under the pastern of 
each one of them tinkled a silver bell. 

* The horse was probably from Kabarda, Northern Caucasus. 
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The loud neighing of the steed had been heard for 
some time on the square. Now, raising his head and in- 
flating his fiery nostrils, holding his black tail straight 
from his body, scarcely touching the earth with light 
step he moved on toward Morozoff’s horse; but when the 
prince, before coming up with his opponent, drew the rat- 
tling reins, the steed sprang to one side and would have 
jumped over the line, if by a dexterous twist the rider 
had not forced him to return to his previous place; then 
he rose on his haunches, and whirling on his hind legs, 
strove to fall on his back, but the prince bending in the 
saddle, dropped the reins, and plunged into his flanks 
sharp Kizilbash stirrups. The steed gave a spring, and 
stopped, as if rooted to the earth; not one hair of his 
black mane moved. His eyes suffused with blood, looked 
from side to side, and along his golden coat were seen 
the swollen veins like a piece of net-work. 

At the appearance of Vyazemski, when he rode out: 
rattling and shining, and as if sprinkled with a rain of 
gold and diamonds, the piper of Vladimir could not re- 
strain his enthusiasm, but his admiration was given more 
to the horse than the rider. 

“Eh! what a horse,” said he, stamping his feet and 
seizing his headin delight, “what ahorse. Just think. 
I have not seen such a steed! Every kind of horse has 
appeared, but such a one God has not sent till now. 
[ What, added he in his mind, what would have happened 
that day to this rider, had he gone to Pagan Pool as he 
is at this moment.] Dost hear,” continued he, punch-~ 
ing his comrade with his elbow, ‘“ dost hear, thou dunce, 
which horse is more to thy heart ?”’ 

“But that one!” answered the young fellow, point- 
ing with his finger to Morozoff’s horse. 

“That one! and why not this?” 
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“Because that one is heavier,’ 
fellow lazily. 

The piper burst into laughter, but that moment the 
heralds were heard crying in different parts of the open 
square. 

“Orthodox people! The battle of judgment is com- 
mencing between Prince Afanasi Ivanovich Vyazemski 
and the boyar Drujina Andreevich Morozoff. They are 
disputing in a question of dishonor, inflicted through 
fighting and wounds, and through stealing the boyarinya. 
Orthodox people! Implore the most Holy Trinity to 
grant victory to the right side.” 

The square grew silent, All the spectators began to 
make the sign of the cross, and the boyar appointed to 
oversee the duel approached the Tsar and spoke with a 
low inclination: 

“ Dost thou command, Gosudar, to begin action ?” 

“ Begin !”’ said Ivan. 

The boyar, the chamberlain, the seconds, referees, and 
both counsellors passed to one side. 

The boyar gave the signal. 

The opponents drew their weapons, 

At a second signal they were to rush at each other, 
but, to the astonishment of all, Vyazemski staggered in 
the saddle and let the reins drop from his hands. He 
would have fallen to the earth had not a second and 
a referee rushed up and assisted him to dismount. 
The equerries ran forward and caught the horse by the 
bridle. 

“Take him,” said Vyazemski, looking around with 
dim eyes ; “I will fight on foot.” 

Seeing that the prince had dismounted Morozoff dis- 
mounted also from his black pied horse and gave him to 
the equerries. 


answered the young 
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Morozoff’s referee gave him a broad leather shield 
with bronze bosses prepared for the case of a battle on 
foot, 

Vyazemski’s referee brought him also a black shield 
with golden stripe and gold border. 

But Afanasi Ivanovich had not strength to put it 
on his arm. His legs failed’ him and he would have 
fallen a second time had they not caught him. 

‘“‘ What is the trouble with thee, prince?” asked the 
second and the referee with one voice, looking into his 
eyes with wonderment. ‘ Not to meet in the field is the 
same as defeat.” 

“ Remove my armor,” said Vyazemski choking, “ re- 
move my armor. The root is choking me.” 

He threw aside his steel cap, tore apart the neck 
piece of his armor, wrested from his bosom the bag in 
which hung the silk packet with the swamp blue, 

“A curse on thee, wizard!” cried he, Chowan we 
packet from him, “ curse thee for deceiving me.’ 

Drujina Andreevich approached Vyazemski with his 
naked sword. 

“Surrender thou dog,” said he drawing the sword ; 
“confess thy infamy!”’ 

The seconds and referees rushed between the prince 
and Morozoff. 

“ No,” said Vyazemski, and hisclouded look flamed up 
with the former hatred, “it is early for me to surrender. 
Thou hast bewitched me, old raven. Hast dipped thy 
sword in holy water. I will present a champion instead 
of myself, and we shall see whose side wins,” 

Meanwhile among the referees on both sides a dis- 
pute arose. One side contended that the judgment was 
finished in favor of Morozoff, the other that there was no 
judgment because there had been no conflict. 
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The Tsar, noticing Vyazemski’s movements, had com- 
manded to bring the packet which he had thrown away. 
When he had examined it with curiosity and suspicion he 
called Malyuta. 

“ Keep this,’ whispered he, “till I ask for it. But 
now,” said he aloud, “ bring me Vyazemski.” 

“ Well, Afonya,” said he with a double-meaning laugh 
when Vyazemski approached, ‘it is evident that 
Morozoff is beyond thy power.” 

“Gosudar,” answered the prince, whose face was 
covered with a deathly pallor, ‘‘ my enemy has bewitched 
me. And besides, since I recovered I have not put on 
armor once. My wounds have opened, thou seest how 
the blood is running from under my armor. Permit, 
Gosudar, the herald to call and summon a champion to 
take the field in my place.” 

This action of Vyazemski’s was against the rules, 
Whoever would not do battle himself was obliged to 
make a declaration to that effect earlier. When he had 
once appeared it was not permissible to put another 
in place of himself. But the Tsar had the destruction 
of Morozoff in view and consented. 

“Order the herald tocry,” said he, “‘ perhaps some one 
more gallant than thou will be found. And if no one 
comes out Morozoff will be free and thou shalt be given 
to the headsman.”’ : 

They led Vyazemski away by the arm, and at command 
the heralds soon began to pass along the rope and cry in 
a loud voice. 

‘¢ Who from among men of the sloboda, or of Moscow, 
or of other men, will go out against Boyar Morozoff? 
Who is willing to fight instead of Prince Vyazemski ? 
Come forth champions, come forth to defend Vyaz- 
emski.”’ 
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But the square remained silent; not one volunteer 
appeared. 

“Come forth volunteers, good champions!” cried the 
heralds. ‘ Whoso will defeat Morozoff the prince will 
give him all his patrimony, and if a common man conquers 
the boyar, to him will the prince give all his treasure.” 

No one responded ; all knew that the cause of Morozoff 
was sacred, and the Tsar, notwithstanding his hatred of 
Drujina Andreevich, was already preparing to declare 
him justified when suddenly shouts were heard. 

“ A volunteer is coming ! He is coming!” And inside 
the roped space appeared Matvei Homyak. 

“ Hai-da!” cried he, cutting the air with his sabre. 
“Come on, boyar, I am for Vyazemski.” 

At sight of Homyak, Morozoff, who had been waiting 
so far with naked sword, turned with indignation to the 
managers of the duel. 

“JT will not fight with a hireling,” said he proudly. 
“Tt beseems not Morozoff to measure swords with a 
stirrup-holder of Grishka Skuratoff.” 

And putting his sword into its sheath he walked to the 
place where the Tsar was sitting. 

“‘ Gosudar,” said he, “thou hast permitted my enemy 
to produce a champion instead of himself; permit me 
also to put forth a hireling against a hireling ; if not, order 
the field to be abandoned till another day.” 

No matter how much Ivan Vassilyevich wanted to 
destroy Morozoff, this request was too just. The Tsar 
did not wish in a judgment of God to be called partial. 

“Cry, herald!” said he angrily ; ‘and if thou, boyar, 
find not a volunteer, do battle thyself, or confess thou 
art wrong and go to the block.” 

Meanwhile Homyak walked along the rope waving 
his sabre and ridiculing the spectators. 
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“See,” said he, “ many a crowof you has come and 
there is not a bright falcon among all. What if even one 
should step forth to freshen my sword and rejoice the 
Tsar. It is clear that in threshing you have thrown off 
your hands. Lying on stoves you have worn off your 
sides.” . 

“ Fo, thou devil !’’ said the piper in a low voice, “I 
would give it thee had lasword withme. Lookathim!” 
continued he, punching his comrade in the side, “ dost 
thou not know him?” 

But the young fellow had not heard the question. He 
had opened his mouth and seemed to be piercing Homyak 
with his eyes. 

“Well,” continued Homyak, “it is clear there are no 
volunteers among you. Ah, ye yard-sticks, cake-makers, 
spinners, weavers! Who is willing to measure strength 
with me ?” 

“ But I!” came forth unexpectedly the voice of a young 
fellow. Seizing the rope with both hands he passed it 
over his head and almost tore from the ground the oak 
posts to which it was fastened. 

He appeared inside the enclosure and seemed astonished 
at his own boldness. With staring eyes and open mouth 
he gazed now at Homyak, now at the oprichniks, and now 
at the Tsar himself, but he uttered not a word. 

“Who art thou?” asked the boyar in charge of the 
field. 

“Ttis I!” answered he, then thinking a little he laughed. 

‘Who art thou?” repeated the boyar. 

“But Mitka!” replied he good naturedly, and as if 
astonished at the question. 

“ Thanks to thee, young man,” said Morozoff, ‘‘ thanks 
that thou art ready to take the side of truth. If thou. 
overcome my enemy I will not spare treasure on thee. 
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They have not plundered all my property ; thanks to 
the mercy of God, I have still something with which to 
reward my champion.” 

Homyak had seen Mitka at Pagan Pool, where the 
young fellow had killed the oprichnik’s horse under him 
with one blow of a club, and thinking to throw himself on 
the rider throttled his own comrade. But in the general 
struggle Homyak did not distinguish his face; besides, 
in Mitka’s exterior there was nothing remarkable. Hom- 
yak did not recognize him. 

“ With what dost thou wish to fight ?’’ asked the boyar 
of the field, looking with curiosity on the young fellow 
who had neither armor nor weapons. 

“With what ?”’ repeated Mitka, and turned around, 
seeking with his eyes the piper, so as to get his advice. 

But the piper it was evident had gone to another place, 
and no matter how much Mitka looked he could not find 
him. 

“Well,” said the boyar, “take a sabre and armor, and 
go to thy place in the field.” 

Mitka began to look around in confusion. 

His action seemed amusing to the Tsar. 

“‘Give him weapons,” said Ivan Vassilyevich, “let us 
see how he can fight.” 

They gave Mitka complete weapons; but, no matter 
how he tried, he could not thrust his arms into the sleeves 
of the chain mail, and the helmet was so small for his head 
that it did not come below the top of it. 

In this apparel Mitka lost himself completely, he turned 
now to the right, now to the left, still hoping to find the 
piper and ask him what to do. 

Looking at him the Tsar laughed aloud. The oprich- 
niks followed his example first, and then all the people. 

“What are ye splitting your throats for?” asked 
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Mitka with displeasure ; “I will go at that fellow with- 
out your night-cap and without this iron shirt.” 

He pointed with his finger at Homyak and began to 
pull off the chain mail. 

A new burst of laughter followed. 

“With what wilt thou meet him?” asked the boyar. 

Mitka scratched the back of his head. ‘“ Have ye 
not an oak club?” asked he with a drawl, turning to the 
oprichniks. 

“ But what kind of idiotis he?” criedthey. “Whence 
has he come. Who pushed himin here? Or thinkest 
thou, fool, that we fight here like peasants with clubs.” 

But Ivan Vassilyevich was amused at the appearance 
of Mitka, and he did not let them chase him out. 

“Give himaclub,” said he; “let him fight as he knows 
best.” 

Homyak was offended. ‘“Gosudar,” cried he, “do 
not command aclown to put shame on thy servant. I 
serve thee with honor among oprichniks, and from my 
birth I have not fought with clubs.” 

But the Tsar was in a humorous mood. 

“ Fight thou with thy sabre,” said he, “and let the fel- 
low fight in his own way. Give himaclub. Let’s see 
how the peasant will stand up for Morozoff.” 

They brought him a number of clubs. 

Mitka took them slowly in his hands one after another, 
examined each one, and when he had looked at them all 
he turned straight to the Tsar. 

“But is there no stronger one?” asked he with a 
drawling voice, looking inquiringly at Ivan Vassilye- 
vich. 

“ Bring him a wagon shaft,” said the Tsar, amused in 
advance at the spectacle awaiting him. 

Soon there appeared in the hands of Mitka a wagon 
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shaft, which the oprichniks in sport had taken out of a 
wagon standing in the market. 

“Well, will that do?” asked the Tsar. 

“ But why not?” answered Mitka, “ this willdo.” And 
taking the shaft by one end he swung it on trial with 
such force that the air went around and dust circled as 
from a whirlwind. 3 

“See what a devil!” said the oprichniks, looking at 
one another. 

The Tsar turned to Homyak. ‘“ Take thy place,” said 
he commandingly, “I shall see thee dodge the peasant’s 
club.” 

Mitka meanwhile tucked up his sleeves, spat on both 
hands, and squeezing the shaft with them shook it, 
looking at Homyak. His timidity had vanished. 

“Well, thou! Art going to take thy ground!” said 
he with decision, ‘‘ I will show thee how to steal brides.”’ 

The position of Homyak, in view of the unaccustomed 
weapon and the uncommon strength of Mitka, was 
difficult enough, but the spectators, apparently, were 
taking the side of the young fellow and had already be- 
gun to laugh at Homyak. 

The confusion of the equerry amused the Tsar. He 
looked on the approaching battle with the same curiosity 
that buffoons ora bear fight would have roused in him. 

“Begin the battle!” said he, seeing that Homyak was 
wavering. 

Then Mitka raised the shaft above his head and began 
to whirl it, approaching Homyak with a spring. 

In vain did Homyak endeavour to seize the instant in 
which to strike Mitka with the sabre. It only remained 
to him to slip aside hastily or to dodge the shaft, which, 
describing enormous circles around Mitka, made him at 
the same time unapproachable. 
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To the great delight of the spectators, and the no small 
amusement of the Tsar, Homyak began to retreat, think- 
ing only of saving himself ; but Mitka, with the dexterity 
of a bear, continued to spring up to him while the shaft 
roared above his head like a storm. 

“T’ll teach thee to steal brides!” cried he, becoming 
gradually enraged and trying to strike Homyak on the 
head, on the feet, or any place. 

The sympathy of the spectators for Mitka was expressed 
by favoring exclamations and finally reached enthusiasm. 

“That’s it! that’s it!’ cried the people, forgetting 
the presence of the Tsar, “give it to him well. That is 
it, young man! Stand up for Morozoff, fora just cause !” 

But Mitka was not thinking of Morozoff. 

“T’ll teach thee to steal brides!” said he, wheeling 
the shaft above his head and following Homyak, who 
was trying to escape from him in every direction, 

A number of times the oprichniks who were standing 
along the rope had to drop to the earth to escape death 
when the shaft shot wheezing above their heads. 

Suddenly a dullthump was heard and Homyak, struck 
in the side, flew off several yards and fell to the ground 
with outspread arms. 

The square was filled with a joyful shout. 

Mitka immediately threw himself on Homyak and be- 
gan to smother him. 

“Enough, enough!” cried the oprichniks, and 
Malyuta bent hastily to Ivan Vassilyevich and said with 
an expression of concern : 

“ Give orders to drag that devil away. Homyak is 
the best man we have among all the oprichniks.” 

“Drag the fool by the feet!” cried the Tsar; “throw 
water on him; only see that ye leave him alive.” 

The oprichniks succeeded with difficulty in dragging , 
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Mitka away, but when they raised Homyak he was dead. 
While the attention of all was turned to the blue face of 
the corpse, the piper from Vladimir appeared at Mitka’s 
side, and, pulling him by the skirt, said in a whisper : 
“Come, fool, follow me. Carry off thy head.” 
And both disappeared in the concourse of people. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VYAZEMSKI’S AMULET. 


IVAN VASSILYEVICH gave command to call Morozoff. 

The square grew silent again ; all stared at the Tsar in 
expectation, and held their breaths. 

* Boyar Drujina,” said Ivan solemnly, rising from his 
chair, “ thou art made clear by the judgment of God be- 
foreme. The Lord, by the defeat of thy enemy, has 
shown thy truth, and I shall not desert thee with my 
favor. Do not depart from the sloboda before I com- 
mand. But this,’ continued Ivan gloomily, “is only 
half the affair. The judgment itself is ahead. Bring 
Vyazemski hither.” 

When Prince Afanasi Ivanovich appeared, the Tsar 
looked long at him with an indefinable look. 

“ Afonya,” said he at last, “it is known to thee that I 
keep my word firmly. I determined that that one of you 
who either personally, or though his champion, should fail 
in the field, would be given to death. Thy champion, 
Afonya, did not maintain himself.” 

“ Well,” answered Vyazemski with decision, “ give com- 
mand to cut off my head.” 

A strange smile wound along the lips of Ivan. 

“ Only cut thy head off ?” said he maliciously. “Or 
thinkest thou that they will only cut thy head off? 
That might be the case wert thou giving answer to Moro- 
zoff alone, but there is another crookedness against thee, 
and another cursedness. Malyuta, give hither his amu- 
fer? | 
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Receiving from Malyuta the bag thrown away by 
Vyazemski, Ivan raised it by the end. 

‘‘What is this?” asked he, looking terribly into Vyaz- 
emski’s eyes. 

The prince wished to answer, but the Tsar did not 
give him time. 

“Cunning slave,” said he, with threatening voice, 
and a chill ran through the veins of* those present, 
“T brought thee near my throne; I exalted thee, and 
covered thee with favors; and what hast thou done? 
Thou, in thy foul heart, like an asp, didst conceive a plot 
to kill me, thy Tsar, and with the black art didst 
wish to slay me, and for that purpose it must be thou 
didst beg admission to the oprichina. What is the 
oprichina?”’ continued Ivan, gazing around and raising 
his voice so that all the people might hear him. “I, as 
the master of the vineyard, am placed by the Lord God 
over my people to till my vineyard. My boyars, and 
council, and advisers were unwilling to aid and they 
conspired to destroy me; I took from them my vine- 
' yard, and gave it to other laborers. And this is the 
oprichina! ‘Those called by me to the feast did not 
come, and I sent out into the market places, and the 
crossways, and I gave command to invite those who 
might be found. And this again is the oprichina. 
Now I ask all: what does that guest deserve who has 
come to the feast not dressed in the wedding garment? 
As is said of him in the Scriptures: ‘ Having bound him 
hand and foot, take him and cast him into outer dark- 
ness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ ” 

So spoke Ivan, and the people listened in silence to 
this arbitrary application of a passage in the Scriptures, | 
not sympathizing with Vyazemski, but moved profoundly 
by the swift fall of the powerful favorite. . 
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No one of the oprichniks dared, or wished to say a 
word in defence of Prince Vyazemski. On all faces 
horror was depicted. Malyuta alone, in his ferocious 
eyes, expressed nothing save readiness to proceed at once 
to fulfil the commands of Ivan. Basmanoff’s face betrayed 
a malicious triumph, though he strove to conceal it 
beneath the mask of indifference. 

Vyazemski did not think it worth while to defend him- 
self. He knew Ivan, and decided to endure with patience 
the tortures awaiting him. His countenance remained 
firm and dignified. 
|. “Lead him away,” said the Tsar, “I shall appoint to 
him the same punishment as to that robber who came to 
my chamber. And let the wizard with whom he entered 
into relations be found and brought to thesloboda. At 
the partial examination let him give further testimony. 
Great is the rage of the prince of this world,” continued 
Ivan, raising his eyes to heaven; ‘he goes around like 
a roaring lion seeking to devour me, and even in my 
assembly he finds zealous servants. But I put trust in 
the mercy of God. With the aid of the Lord I shall not 
let treason take root in Rus,” 

Ivan came down from the platform and mounting his 
horse rode back to the palace, surrounded by a silent 
crowd of oprichniks. 

Malyuta approached Vyazemski with a rope in his hands. 

“ Be not angry,” said he with a smile, twisting the arms 
of the prince behind him, “ our position is a servile one.” 

And surrounding Vyazemski with a guard he led him 
to the prison. 

The people separated in silence or spoke in whispers 
of all that had happened, and the square so recently 
crowded was quickly made vacant. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
BASMANOFF’S AMULET. 


VYAZEMSKI was subjected to examination, but no torture 
forced him to say asingle word. With uncommon power 
of will he endured in silence the inhuman torture with 
which Malyuta strove to force from him a confession of 
design againstthe Tsar. From pride or contempt, or be- 
cause life had grown odious to him, he did not try to 
weaken the calumny of Basmanoff by showing that he had 
met him too at the mill. 

By command of the Tsar they seized the miller and 
brought him secretly to the sloboda, but did not put him 
to torture. ; 

Basmanoff attributed the success of his calumny to the 
action of the tirlich which he carried continually on his 
person, and he was the more convinced of its magic power, 
that Ivan did not exhibit the least suspicion, and that al- 
though he laughed at him as before he was rather friendly, 

Having destroyed one of his rivals and seeing the good 
disposition of the Tsar appear toward him again, and not 
knowing that the miller was already in the prison of the 
sloboda, Basmanoff became haughtierthanever. Follow- 
ing the instructions given him he looked boldly into the 
eyes of the Tsar, joked with him freely, and answered 
his ridicule with effrontery. 

Ivan Vassilyevich endured all this patiently. | 
During one of his usual circuits with his most intimate 
favorites, and in that number were the two Basmanoffs, 
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having heard early mass in a neighboring monastery, he 
went to the cell of the abbot and honored him by accept- 
ing hospitality. 

The Tsar sat on a bench under the images ; the favorites, 
excepting Skuratoff, who was not in the company, were 
standing along the walls; the abbot, bowing low, was 
placing on the table combs of honey, preserves of various 
kinds, and bowls of milk, with fresh eggs. 

The Tsar was in good spirits ; he partook of each dish, 
jested graciously, and carried on soul-saving converse. 
With Basmanoff he was kinder than usual, and Basmanoff 
was still more convinced of the invincible power of the 
tirlich. 

At that moment was heard the tramp of a horse out- 
side the enclosure. 

“ Fedya,” said Ivan, “see who has come.” 

Basmanoff had not reached the door when it opened, 
and on the threshold appeared Malyuta Skuratoff. The 
expression of his face was mysterious and in it appeared 
a malicious delight. 

“Enter, Lukyanovich,” said the Tsar, welcomingly. 
“ With what news has God brought thee?” 

Malyuta crossed the threshold, and having exchanged 
glances with the Tsar, began to cross himself before the 
images. 

“ Whence art thou ?’’ asked Ivan, as if he had not been 
expecting him at all. 

But Malyuta, not hastening with his answer, bowed 
first to him and then approached the abbot. 

“ Bless me, father,’ said he bowing, and at the same 
time looking askance at Fyodor Basmanoff, who was 
seized at once by an evil foreboding. 

“Whence comest thou?” repeated Ivan, winking at. 
Skuratoff unobserved. 
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“From the prison, Gosudar, I was examining the 
wizard,” 

‘“‘ Well, what does he say?” asked the Tsar, and cast a 
quick glance at Basmanoff. 

“He mutters all the time; it is hard to understand 
him. One thing we understood when they began to 
break his knuckles. ‘ Vyazemski,’ said he, ‘is not the 
only man who came to me; Fyodor Basmanoff came 
also; he got a root from me, and he is wearing that root 
now on his neck.’ ” 

Malyuta looked askance again at Basmanoff. 

Basmanoff changed in the face. All his insolence van- 
ished. ‘Gosudar,” said he, making an uncommon ef- 
fort to appear calm, ‘“‘he belies me ; it must be because I 
exposed him to thy Grace.” 

“And when we began,” continued Malyuta, “to burn 
the soles of his feet, he testified that the root was neces- 
sary to Basmanoff to destroy thy health, Gosudar.” 

Ivan looked steadily at Basmanoff, who staggered 
under his gaze. 

“Father Tsar,’’ said he, “ why listen tothe miller? If 
I had been conspiring with him would I have pointed 
him out ?” 

“Well, we shallsee. Open thy kaftan; let us see what 
is on thy neck.” 

‘‘ But what except cross and images,’ asked Basmanoff, 
in a voice which had lost all confidence. 

“Unbutton the kaftan!”’ repeated Ivan Vassilyevich. 

Basmanoff loosed the upper buttons of his garment 
convulsively. 

“Be pleased to take it,’”’ said he, giving Ivan a chain 
with images. 

But the Tsar, besides the chain, had been able to note 
a silk bag on Basmanoff’s neck. 
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«“ And what is this?”’ asked he, unbuttoning himself the 
ruby button and pulling from under Basmanoff’s shirt 
the talisman. 

“That,” said Basmanoff in an extreme and desperate 
struggle with himself, “‘ that, Gosudar, isa mother’s bless- 
ing!” 

“Tet us look at the blessing.” Ivan gave the talis- 
man to Gryazny : “ Here, cut it open, Vasyuk.” 

Gryazny cut open the bag with a knife and unwinding 
a piece of linen sewed into it threw something on the 
table. 

“ Well, what is this?” asked the Tsar, and all bent with 
curiosity to the table and saw some small roots mixed 
with toads’ bones, 

The abbot made the sign of the cross. 

“Did thy mother bless thee with this ?”” asked Ivan in 
ridicule. 

Basmanoff fell on his knees and cried 1n terror : ‘ Par- 
don thy servant, Gosudar; seeing thy want of love to me 
my heart was breaking, and to enter into thy favor I 
asked this root of the miller. This is tirlich, The 
miller gave it to me so that thou mightst take me into 
thy affection again. God sees I had no design against 
thee 12’: 

“But the toads’ bones ?”’ asked Ivan, delighted at the 
despair of Basmanoff, whose insolence had long annoyed 
him. 

“T knew nothing of the bones. God sees that I knew 
nothing.” 

Ivan turned to Malyuta. ‘“ Thou ‘sayest,’’ said he, 
“that the wizard testified against Fedka. Fedka, he 
said, went to him to bewitch me ?”’ 

“Yes, Gosudar.” And Malyuta twisted his mouth in 
delight at the misfortune of his inveterate enemy. 
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“Well, now, Fedyusha,” continued the Tsar with a 
sneer, ‘‘ we must bring thee face to face with the wizard. 
They have already examined him; thou too wilt have 
experience of tortures, or they might say that the Tsar 
tortures the people, but spares his oprichniks,” 

Basmanoff threw himself at Ivan’s feet. 

‘“‘ Oh, my beautiful sun!” cried he seizing the skirt of 
the Tsar’s robe, “ my light, do not destroy me, my precious 
sun, my moon, my falcon, my ermine. Remember how 
I served thee, how in nothing did I depart from thy 
will,” 

Ivan turned away. 

Basmanoff rushed in despair to his father. 

“ Father !’’ screamed he, “ beg the Tsar to grant life 
to his servant! Let them put on me not a woman’s 
dress only, but the dress of a buffoon. Iam glad to serve 
the Tsar as a jester.” 

But to Alexai Basmanoff compassion and the ties of 
blood were equally unknown. He feared through sym-. 
pathy with his son to bring wrath on himself. 

“ Be off!’ said he, pushing Fyodor away, “ be off, thou 
impious! Whoso is not faithful to the Tsar is no son of 
mine. Go whithersoever the Tsar’s grace sends thee.” 

“ Holy abbot,” wailed Basmanoff, dragging himself on 
his knees from his father to the abbot, ‘ implore for 
me.” 

But the abbot stood without control of himself, his 
eyes on the floor, and he was trembling in every limb. 

‘“‘ Leave the father abbot,” saidIvan coldly. “If need 
be he will serve a Mass for thy soul hereafter.” 

Basmanoff looked around with imploring glance, but on 
every side he met either hostile or terrified faces. 

Then in his heart a change took place. He understood 
that he could not escape torture, the severity of which 
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would be equivalent to death and usually ended with 
death ; he understood that he had nothing more to lose, 
and with this conviction he rose, straightened himself, and 
putting his hands under his belt looked with a smile of 
effrontery on Ivan. 

‘‘Gosudar,” said he, insolently shaking his head to ar- 
range his disordered,.curls, “ I go at thy command to tor- 
ment and to death. But let me give the last thanks for 
thy favors, Inever plotted anything against thee and my 
sins are in common with thee, and when Iam going to 
death I shall tell them all to the last one in the pres- 
ence of the people. And do thou, father abbot, listen now 
to my confession.” 

The oprichniks and Alexai Basmanoff himself did not 
let him continue. They drew him out of the cell into the 
yard, and Malyuta, having seated him bound on a horse, 
took him straightway to the sloboda. 

“Thou seest, oh father,” said Ivan tothe abbot, “by 
how many enemies I am encompassed, both secret and 
open. Pray to God for me, unworthy man as I am, that 
he grant a good end to my undertakings and bless me, 
the much sinful, to destroy the root of treason.” 

The Tsar rose, and making the sign of the cross be- 
fore the images approached the abbot for his blessing. 

The abbot and all the monks conducted him with 
trembling beyond the enclosure, where the equerries were 
waiting with richly caparisoned horses ; and long after 
the Tsar with his party had disappeared ina cloud of 
dust, and the sound of the horses’ hoofs was heard no more, 
the monks stood with drooping eyes not daring to raise 
their heads. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE JESTER’S KAFTAN. 


THAT same morning there came to Morozoff, who had 
-remained according to the will of the Tsar in the sloboda, 
two chamberlains with an invitation to the Tsar’s table. 

When Drujina Andreevich arrived at the palace the 
halls were already filled with oprichniks, the tables were 
laid, the servants, in rich costumes, were preparing the 
preliminary lunch. 

The boyar, when he looked around, saw that besides 
him there was no one of the land people, and understood 
that the Tsar was showing him special honor. 

Now the bells of the palace were rung, the trumpets- 
sounded, and Ivan Vassilyevich, with a pleased and 
welcoming look, entered the hall attended by Levki, the 
abbot of Chudoff monastery, Vassily Gryazny, Alexai 
Basmanoff, Boris Godunoff, and Malyuta Skuratoff. 
After he had received and returned salutations he sat 
down before his plate and all at the table took their 
places according to rank. There remained one empty 
place, below Godunoff. “Sit down, Boyar Drujina,” 
said the Tsar affably, pointing to the empty place. 

Morozoff’s face grew purple. ‘“ Gosudar,” answered 
he, ‘as Morozoff has acted all his life, so will he act unto. 
death. I am old toreceive new habits. Place thy anger 
on me again, drive me from thy presence, but below 
Godunoff I will not sit.” 

All exchanged glances with astonishment. But the 
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Tsar it seems had expected this answer ; the expression 
of his face remained calm. 

“ Boris,” said he to Godunoff, “it will soon be two 
years since I gave Boyar Drujina with his head to thee 
for such an answer. But evidently it is time for me to 
change my method. It must be that it is not for us to 
direct the land people, but for the land people to direct us. 
It must be that in my poor little cottage I am not master. 
I, needy man, shall have to pick up my rags and small 
furniture and run off with my poor hangers-on to some 
place at a distance. ‘They will drive me, the wandering 
cripple, hence as they drove me from Moscow.” 

“ Gosudar,” said Godunoff with humility, wishing to 
rescue Morozoff, “it is not for us, but for thee to judge 
of places. The old people hold to ancient customs, and 
be not angry at the boyar that he remembers rank. If 
thou give leave I will sit below Morozoff ; at thy table all 
places are good.” 

He made a movement, preparing to rise, but Ivan re- 
strained him with a look. 

“The boyar is in fact old,” said he with self-posses- 
sion, and his moderation in view of open disobedience 
filled all with expectation. They felt that something un- 
usual was coming, but it was impossible to foresee the 
form of the Tsar’s wrath, the approach of which was 
shown merely by a slight twitch of the face, calling to 
mind the quivering of distant heat lightning. All 
breasts were straightened as if before a coming tempest. 
*¢ Ves,’”’ continued Ivan calmly, “ the boyar is in fact old, 
but his mind is young, not in proportion to his years. 
He loves beyond measureto jest. I too love to jest, and 
in time free from business and prayer I am not averse to 
rejoicing. But from the day that my jester Nogtyeff 
died there is no one to amuse me. I see that this occu- 
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pation is according to Drujina’s heart. I have promised 
not to forget him with my favor, and therefore I appoint 
him chief jester. Bring hither Nogtyeff’s kaftan and 
put it on the boyar.” 

The spasms on the face of the Tsar began to play 
more frequently, but his voice remained calm as before. 

Morozoff stood as if thunder-stricken. His face, for- 
merly purple, had now grown pale; the blood rushed to 
his heart ; his brows were first raised and then knitted so 
threateningly that even near Ivan Vassilyevich his ex- 
pression seemed terrible. He did not yet credit his 
hearing ; he was in doubt whether the Tsar really wished 
to dishonor, before all the people, him, Morozoff, the 
proud boyar, whose services and ancient illustriousness 
were long known to all. 

He stood in silence, keeping fixed on Ivan a steady, 
inquiring gaze, as if waiting for him to change his mind 
and take back his word. But Vassily Gryazny, at a sig- 
nal from the Tsar, rose from the table and approached - 
Drujina Andreevich, holding in his hand the many 
colored kaftan, half brocade, half woollen, with a multi- 
tude of patches, bells, and trinkets. 

“ Put it on, boyar,” said Gryazny, “ the great sovereign 
presents thee with this kaftan from the shoulders of his 
late jester, Nogtyeff.” 

“ Be off !”” exclaimed Morozoff pushing away Gryazny, 
“do not dare to touch Boyar Morozoff, to whose ances. 
tors thy ancestors were dog-keepers and servitors.” 
And turning to Ivan he said in a voice quivering with 
indignation : “‘Gosudar, withdraw thy word. Command 
that I be given to death. Thou hast power over my 
life, but over my honor no man has power.” 

Ivan Vassilyevich looked at the oprichniks. “TI said 
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truly that Drujina loves to jest. Ye have heard? I 
am not free to favor him with the kaftan.” 

* Gosudar,’’ continued Morozoff, ‘in the name of the 
Lord God, I pray thee, take back thy word. Thou wert 
not born yet when thy late father rewarded me. When 
I, together with Kabar Simski, routed the Chuvash and 
the Cheremis on the Sviaga, when with princes Odoy- 
evskiand Mstislavski I drove the Tsarevich of the Crimea 
from the Oka and turned away a Tartar attack from 
Moscow. Many wounds have I received and much blood 
have I lost in the service of thy father and in thy service ; 
I have not spared my head either in war or in council of 
boyars. I struggled during thy minority for thee and thy 
mother against the Shuiskis and the Bailskis. I spared 
only my honor, and on that I let no man put a spot during 
my whole life. Wilt thou now put shame on my gray 
hairs? Wilt thou insult the servant of thy father? 
Order my death, order me to lay my head on the block, 
and I will go gladly to torment as in former years I went 
to battle.” 

All were silent, shaken by the powerful speech of 
Morozoff, but amid the general silence was heard the 
voice of Ivan. 

“ Enough of prating,” said he threateningly, passing 
from jesting to open anger, “thy foolish speeches, old 
man, have shown that thou wilt be a good jester. Put 
on the jester’s garments. 

“And do ye,” continued “the Tsar, turning to the 
oprichniks, ‘‘assist him ; he is accustomed to be served.” 

If Morozoff had yielded, or had fallen at the feet of the 
Tsar, and had gone to beseeching him with humility, it 
may be that Ivan would have relented. But the appear- 
ance of Morozoff was too proud, his voice too decisive ; 
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in his request stubbornness only was heard, and Ivan 
could not endure that. He felt toward all his powerful 
enemies an invincible hatred, and one of the reasons, ac- 
cording to which hea short time before, without giving 
himself an account therefor, turned his heart from 
Vyazemski, was the independence of the Sheet u which 
was well known to him. 

In one moment the oprichniks had torn from Morozoff 
his upper garment and fitted on him the kaftan with the 
bells. 

After the last word of Ivan, Morozoff stopped opposi- 
tion. He allowed himself to be dressed and looked on 
in silence as the oprichniks with laughter fitted and pulled 
around on him the kaftan. His thoughts receded into 
the depth of his heart ; he was concentrated in himself. 

“ Ah, but have ye forgotten the cap?” said Gryazny 
putting on Morozoff’s head a many colored skull cap, 
and, stepping backward, he bowed to the floor before 
him. 

‘“¢ Drujina Andreevich,” said he, ‘‘ we beat to thee with 
the forehead on the occasion of thy new office. Amuse 
us as the late Nogtyeff used to amuse.” 

Morozoff raised his head and cast his eyes around the 
assembly. 

“ Well,” said he loudly and firmly, “ I accept the new 
favor of the Tsar. It was not seemly for Boyar Moro- 
zoff to sit side by side with Godunoff ; but it is proper 
for the jester of the Tsar to be at the Tsar’s table with 
the Gryaznys and the Basmanoffs. Give way, vile beasts, 
to the new buffoon. Let the jester pass, and listen all, 
to the manner in which he will amuse Ivan Vassilye- 
vich.”’ 

Morozoff made a sign of command and the oprichniks 
moved aside involuntarily. 
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The boyar, with rattling bells, approached the table and 
dropped on a bench in front of Ivan, with as much dig- 
nity in his bearing as if he were wearing the robes of a 
sovereign and not the kaftan of a jester. 

‘‘ How shall I amuse thee, Gosudar,” asked he, put- 
ting his elbows on the table and looking straight into the 
eyes of Ivan. ‘Thou hast become difficult to amuse. 
One can astonish thee with nothing. What jests have 
not been played in Russia since the beginning of thy reign. 
While still a youth it was amusement for thee when witha 
horse thou didst trample peovle on the street; it was 
amusement for thee when at a hunt thou didst command 
dog-keepers to slay Prince Shuiski; it was amusement for 
thee when men elected in Pskoff came to complain to thee 
of thy lieutenant, and thou gavest command to burn their 
beards with blazing pitch.” 

The oprichniks wished to spring from their places and 
rush on Morozoff; the Tsar restrained them with a sign. 

* But,” continued Morozoff, ‘that was all child’s play 
and soon wearied thee. Thou didst turn tomaking monks 
out of men of distinction, and to insulting their wives 
and daughters for thy sport. And even that grew irk- 
some to thee. Thou didst begin to select thy best ser- 
vants and deliver them to torture. Here the work went 
on more merrily, but not long; the people and boyars 
were not to be insulted all the time. Come, let us make 
sport of the Church of Christ! So thou didst collect 
every dram-shop nakedness, every filthy trash, and 
array it in monks’ robes and thyself as a monk, and 
all of you went to slaying people in the daytime and sing- 
ing hymns at night. Thyself, bespattered with blood, 
did sing and sound bells and come near celebrating 
Mass. ‘That amusement turned out the most amusing of 
all, an amusement which no man save thee could invent. 
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What can be said to thee, Gosudar. How further art 
thou to be amused. Unless this is what I shall say, 
while thou and thy oprichniks are dancing in masks, 
ringing bells for. morning service or growing drunk with 
blood, Sigismund will come upon thee from the west, 
the Germans and the Chud will press upon thee from the 
north, and from the east the Khan will rise. The horde 
will dash upon Moscow, and there will be no leaders to 
defend the sanctuary of the Lord. The temples of God, 
with the relics of the saints, will blaze up, and the times 
of Bati will be repeated. And thou, the Tsar of all 
Russia, will bow to the earth before the Khan and on thy 
knees will kiss his stirrup.” 

Morozoff was silent. 

No one interrupted his speech ; it stopped the breath in 
them all. The Tsar listened, and bending forward, pale, — 
with flaming eyes, with foam at the mouth, squeezed 
convulsively the arms of the chair, and it seemed as if he 
feared to lose a single one of Morozoff’s words, and each. 
one he fastened into his memory, so as to pay for it with 
a separate torture. 

All the oprichniks were pale; none had the courage to 
look at the Tsar. Godunoff dropped his eyes and did 
not dare to breath lest he might draw attention to pa 
self. Even Malyuta felt awkward. 

Suddenly Gryazny seized his knife, ran up to Ivan and 
said, pointing to Morozoff : 

‘“‘ Gosudar, let me stop his throat !’’ 

“Do not dare,” replied the Tsar, almost in a whisper 
and suffocating from excitement, “let his grace speak to 
the end.” 

Morozoff raised his eyes proudly. 

“Dost wish more jests,Gosudar? Let it be so, I will 
gratify thee. ‘There remained of thy faithful servants still 
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one, of ancient boyar stock ; thou didst delay in put- 
ting him to death because thou didst fear the anger of 
God, or hadst not invented fitting tortures for him. He 
lived far from thee, under thy anger, and thou mightst 
have forgotten him; but thou, Gosudar, forgettest no 
man. Thou didst send to him thy outcast Vyazemski, 
to burn his house and carry off his wife. When he came 
to implore judgment on Vyazemski thou didst force 
them to fight for thy amusement, thinking that Vyazem- 
ski would kill thy old servant. But God did not wish his 
destruction and made manifest his truth. What didst 
thou dothen, Gosudar?” continued Morozoff, his voice 
quivered and the bells on his kaftan rattled, ‘‘ then it 
seemed to thee that the disgrace was too slight for thy 
servant, and thou didst determine to disgrace him by 
an unheard of and an unparalleled disgrace. Then,” 
exclaimed Morozoff, pushing from the table and rising, 
“thou, Gosudar, didst array Boyar Morozoff inthe kaftan 
of a jester, and order him who saved Tula and Moscow, 
to amuse thee together with thy hellish rabble.” 

Terrible was the appearance of the old voevoda, amidst 
the dumb oprichniks. The significance of his jester’s 
dress had vanished. From under his thick brows light- 
ning was flashing. His white beard fell majestically on 
his bosom, which in days gone by had received many a 
hostile blow, but was many colored now with bright 
patches, and in his indignant glance there was so much 
worthiness, so much nobility, that in comparison with 
him Ivan Vassilyevich seemed paltry. 

“ Gosudar,” continued Morozoff, raising his voice, ‘ thy 
new jester is before thee. Listen to his final jest! 
While thou art alive, the lips of the Russian people are 
sealed with terror; but thy ferocious reign will pass, and. 
there will remain on the earth only the memory of thy 
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deeds, and thy name will go from descendants to descend- 
ants as an endless curse, till the Lord’s day of judgment 
shall come. And then all the hundreds and thousands 
slain by thee, all the crowds of men and women, the in- 
fants and old men, all whom thou hast destroyed and 
tortured, all will rise before the Lord, crying against 
thee, their tormentor. And in that terrible day, I too 
shall rise, and appear before the Eternal Judge in 
this same dress, and demand back my honor, of which 
thou didst strip me on earth! And thy outcasts will not 
be with thee to stop the lips of those who complain, and 
the Judge will hear them, and thou shalt be hurled into 
the eternal flame prepared for the Devil and his angels,” 

Morozoff was silent, and casting a look of contempt 
on the favorites of the Tsar, he turned his back upon 
them and walked slowly away. 

No one thought of stopping him. He walked with im- 
portance between the rows of tables, and only when the 
sound of his bells had died did the oprichniks recover 
from their stupor. Malyuta rose from the table and said 
to Ivan Vassilyevich : 

“ Dost thou order to finish him at once, Gosudar, or . 
put him in prison for the time.” 

“To prison,” said Ivan, drawing breath. ‘“ Save him. 
Feed him. Do not torture him, sothat he may not die be- 
fore the time ; thou wilt answer for him with thy head.” 

In the evening the Tsar had a special consultation 
with Malyuta. 

The Koluicheffs, long in prison and tortured by 
Malyuta, had confessed in part the treason brought 
against them, and in part were, as Ivan thought, sufficiently 
exposed by their friends and servants, who unable to 
endure torture had testified against them. 

Many other persons were involved in this affair. 
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Seized by command of Ivan and cruelly tortured, some in 
Moscow, others in the sloboda, they in theirturn gave many 
names, and the number of those examined increased every 
day and reached at last three hundred. 

Ivan Vassilyevich, valuing the opinion of foreign 
powers, decided to await the departure of the Lithuanian 
envoys at that time in Moscow, and to have a general 
execution of the condemned on the same day; so that 
its action might be the more striking, and terrify the 
seditious in future; the execution was to be in Moscow 
in presence of the whole people. 

The Tsar had appointed the execution of Vyazemski 
and Basmanoff for that day. The miller, asa wizard, was 
sentenced to be burned at the stake, and for Korshun, 
who had dared to make his way to the bed-chamber of 
the Tsar, and whom they had kept so long for a solemn 
occasion, Ivan prepared exceptional and till then un- 
heard of tortures. He condemned Morozoff to the same 
fate. 

The Tsar conversed over the details of this general 
execution till far into the night, and the cocks had crowed 
thrice when he dismissed Malyuta and retired to his 
chapel. 7 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE EXECUTION. 


AFTER the departure of the Lithuanian envoys on the 
eve of the day appointed for the solemn execution, the 
people of Moscow witnessed the preparations for it with 
horror. 

On the great market square inside Kitai-gorod were 
placed many gibbets. Among them were several scaf- 
folds with blocks. A little farther on was hanging on a 
cross-piece, between two pillars, an enormous iron kettle. 
Beyond these scaffolds stuck up a single post with chains 
fastened to it and around the post workmen were raising 
a pileof wood. Various unknown machines were visible 
among the gibbets and roused in the crowd fearful su p- 
positions from which the heart was straitened. 

All who had come to trade on thesquare departed in 
fright, one after another. Not only was the square de- 
serted, but all the neighboring streets were deserted as 
well. The inhabitantsshut themselves up in their houses 
and talked in whispers of the impending event. A 
report of the dreadful preparations was borne through 
all Moscow, and the silence of death set in everywhere. 
The shops ‘were closed ; no man showed himself on the 
streets, and only from time to time did couriers gallop 
along, sent with orders from the Arbat, where Ivan had 
stopped in his favorite house. In Kitai-gorod no other 
sound was heard save the blows of carpenters’ axes and 
the words of oprichniks directing the work. 
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When night had fallen these sounds ceased also, and 
the moon, rising from behind the battlemented walls of 
Kitai-gorod, lighted the square deserted of men and 
bristling with stakes and gibbets. Not one light shone 
in the windows; all the shutters wereclosed; only rarely 
did lamps glimmer in front of external images on the 
churchs. But no one slept on that night; all were pray- 
ing, waiting for the dawn. 

At last the fatal morning came and in the sky was 
heard the increased cawing of crows and jackdaws which, 
feeling the approach of blood, flew together from every 
point to Kitai-gorod, whirled in flocks over the square, 
and formed long black rows on the church crosses, the 
gables and the roof ridges. 

The distant sounds of timbrels and drums which 
approached the square slowly broke the silence. A 
party of mounted oprichniks appeared, five abreast. In 
front of them rode drummers to open a way through the 
crowd and clearthe road for the Tsar, but in vain did they 
shake their timbrels and beat their drums ; nowhere was 
a living soul to be seen. 

After the oprichniks rode Ivan Vassilyevich himself, 
in grand uniform, with a quiver at his saddle, and a 
gilded bow at his back. The top of his helmet was 
ornamented with an enamelled picture of the Saviour 
and on the sides the Mother of God, John the Baptist, 
and different saints. His saddle-cloth was glittering 
with precious stones, and on the neck of his black 
steed, instead of a tassel, a dog’s head was swing- 
ing. 

At the side of Ivan was seen the Tsarevich Ivan, and 
behind rode a crowd of favorite courtiers, three abreast. 
After them marched more than three hundred men con- 
demned to death. Bound with chains, worn with torture, 
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they moved their legs forward with difficulty in obedience 
to the oprichniks, who urged them on. 

A numerous party of horsemen closed the procession. 

When the cortege had entered Kitai-gorod, and all the 
troops had arranged themselves hurriedly at the gibbets, 
Ivan without dismounting looked around and saw, to his 
astonishment, that there was not a single spectator onthe 
square. 

“ Collect the people,” said he tothe oprichniks. ‘“ Let 
no one have fear. Tell the people of Moscow that the 
Tsar executes his criminals, but gives mercy to the inno- 
cent.” 

Soon the square began to fill with people, the shutters 
were opened, and at the windows appeared pale, timid 
faces. 

Meanwhile the fire made under the kettle blazed high 
and the executioners mounted the scaffolds. 

Ivan ordered to lead out from the number of the con- 
demned some who were less guilty. 

‘“‘ Men,” said he to them loudly and distinctly, so that 
all on the square might hear, “ Ye through friendship and 
hospitality to traitors have deserved punishment equal to 
theirs, but in the tenderness of my heart, and grieving 
over the loss of your souls, I pardon you and grant you 
life to redeem your offences through penance, and pray 
for me, unworthy man.” 

At a sign from the Tsar they led the pardoned men’ to 
one side. 

“People of Moscow,” continued Ivan, “ ye will see 
now executions and torments ; but I punish criminals who 
wished to deliver this state to its enemies ; with tears do 
I give their bodies to suffering, for Iam the judge ap- 
pointed by the Lord to judge my peoples. And there is 
no favoring of persons in my judgment; like Abraham, 

1 One hundred and eighty were pardoned. 
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who raised his knife against his son, I bring as a sacrifice 
those who are nearest to me. And let this blood be on 
my enemies !” 

Then from those who remained under sentence they 
led forth first of all the boyar, Drujina Andreevich Mor- 
ozoff. 

Ivan in the first outburst of rage condemned him to 
the most terrible tortures ; but by an inscrutable change 
of mood, and perhaps also in consequence of the general 
love of the Moscow people for the boyar, on the eve of 
the execution he modified his order and condemned him 
to a death less cruel. 

The clerk of the council, standing at the scaffold, 
opened a long roll and read aloud : 

“ Former Boyar Drujina. Thou didst threaten to dis- 
turb the state, to call in the Khan of the Crimea, and 
Sigismund, the Lithuanian King, and to cause many other 
troubles and sufferings to Russia. Thou didst dare to 
insult with malicious and biting words the sovereign him- 
self, the Tsar and Grand Prince of all Russia, and to ex- 
cite his good servants to disobedience. Thou hast earned 
for thyself sufferings surpassing death, but the great 
sovereign, remembering thy former illustrious services, 
from the pity of his heart has commanded to execute 
thee with a swift death apart from others, and, avoiding 
tortures, to cut off thy head and not seize thy property 
for the use of the state.” 

Morozoff, who had already mounted the scaffold, made 
the sign of the cross. ‘I knowmyself to be clear before 
God and the Tsar,” answered he quietly. “I give my 
soul to the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the sovereign I im- 
plore as the only favor that the property remaining after 
me be divided into three parts; that the first be given to 
the churches of God and to the remembrance of my soul ; 
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the second part to the needy, and the third to my faithful 
servants; my slaves and bond-men I set free forever. 
My widow I forgive and she may marry whom she likes.” 

After these words Morozoff made the sign of the cross 
again and put down his head on the block. 

A dull blow was heard ; the head of Drujina Andreevich 
bounded forward and his noble blood reddened the planks 
of the scaffold. 

After him the oprichniks, to the astonishment of the 
people, led forth Prince Vyazemski, Fyodor Basmanoff 
and his father, Alexai, against whom Fyodor had testified 
at the torture. 

“People of Moscow !”’ said Ivan, pointing to the con- 
demned, “ behold here offenders against you. Forgetting 
that they had kissed the cross, they oppressed you in 
my name and without fear of God’s judgment robbed 
you and destroyed people over whom I placed them as 
defenders. And, behold, they will receive this day reward 
beseeming their works,” . . 

Vyazemski and both Basmanoffs, for having betrayed 
the confidence of the Tsar, were condemned to severe 
tortures. 

The clerk read to them the charge of a desire to kill 
the Tsar by witchcraft, of criminal relations with the 
enemies of the state, and of oppressing the people in 
the name of Ivan. 

When the executioners had seized Fyodor Basmanoff 
and led him forth on the scatfold he turned to the crowd 
of spectators and cried with a loud voice : 

“ Orthodox people! I wish before death to do penance 
for my sins! I wish all men to know my confession. 
Listen to me, orthodox people——”’ 

But Malyuta, standing behind, did not let him continue. 
With a dexterous sabre-slash he swept off Basmanoff’s 
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head at the moment in which he was preparing to begin 
the confession. - 

His blood-stained body fell on the scaffold and the 
head flew off and rolled with its rattling earrings to the 
feet of the Tsar’s horse, which started back snorting and 
looking with sidelong and frightened gaze, Basmanoff, 
by his last insolence, had saved himself fromthe torments 
awaiting him. 

His father, Alexai, and Vyazemski were not so for- 
tunate. They were led, together with Korshun, the robber, 
to a scaffold where terrible instruments were in waiting for 
them. At the same time the old miller was dragged 
to the pile and fastened to the stake. 

Vyazemski, weakened by torture, had not strength to 
stand on his feet ; held under the arms by executioners, 
he cast wild glances from side to side. In his eyes were 
no signs either of penitence or fear. Seeing the miller 
fastened to the post and around him the curling spirals 
of smoke, the prince remembered his last words, when the 
old man put the spell on his sabre and looked into the 
bucket of water; the prince also remembered what he 
had seen at the mill himself, when in the moonlight he 
gazed under the roaring wheel and tried to see his own 
future, but saw only how the water grew red as blood 
and how toothed saws went into it and iron pincers opened 
and closed. 

The miller took no note of Vyazemski. Buried in 
himself, he gave forth nasal mutterings and with the seem- 
ing of madness was dancing on the pile in his clanking 
chains. “Shikalu! Likalu! the ravens flew to the rich 
feast. The wheel turned, turned! What was high is 
low. Shagadam! Rise wind from the mill ; fly against 
foes! Kulla! Kulla! Scatter the pile, quench the flame.” 

And in fact, as if obeying his incantations, the wind - 
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rose on the square, but instead of quenching the fire it 
kindled the twigs under him, and the flame tearing through 
the dry wood seized the miller and concealed him from 
sight. 

‘‘Shagadam ! Kulla! Kulla!’’ was heard once more 
behind a cloud of smoke, and the voice died in the crack- 
ling of the burning pile. 

The exterior of Korshun had changed in almost noth- 
ing either from torture or long languishing in prison. 
His strong nature had withstood the preliminary trial, but 
in the expression of his face there was a change. It had 
become milder ; his eyes had a calmer look. 

From the night that he had been seized in the bed- 
chamber of the Tsar and cast into prison the gnawing 
of conscience had ceased to torment him. He con-— 
sidered the death awaiting him as an expiation for the 
crimes committed by him formerly, and lying upon the 
rotten straw he fell asleep quietly for the first time after 
a long period. 

The clerk announced before the people the crimes of 
Korshun and the death awaiting him. 

Korshun, when he had ascended the scaffold, made the 
sign of the cross toward the domes of the churches, and 
made four successive prostrations to the people on the 
four sides of the square. 

‘¢ Pardon, orthodox people !”’ said he, “ pardon me my 
sins of robbery, theft, and murder. Forgive me every- 
thing in which I offended before you. I have deserved the 
pain of death. Forgive me my sins, orthodox people.” 

And turning to the executioners he himself placed his 
hands into the loops prepared for them. 

“Bind me, I suppose,” said he, shaking his gray curly 
head, and added no other word. 

Then, ona sign from Ivan, the clerk turned to the rest 
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of the condemned mento whom he read an accusation of 
conspiracy against the sovereign, of an intention to de- 
liver Novgorod and Pskoff to the Lithuanian King, and 
of criminal negotiations with the Sultan of Turkey. 

The executioners prepared to lead them, some to the 
gibbets, some to kettles, some to other instruments of 
torture. 

The people began to pray aloud. 

“*OQ Lord, Lord,” was heard on the square, “ forgive 
them, O Lord. Receive quickly their spirits ?” 

*“‘ Pray for us, just ones!” cried some people from the 
crowd ; ‘remember us when ye enter the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The oprichniks, to drown these words, began to call 
aloud : 

“ Hoi-da! Hoi-da! Perish the enemies of the sovereign.” 

Butat this moment the crowd trembled, all heads were 
turned to one side, and exclamations were heard : 

“The Blissful is coming! See, see, the Blissful is 
coming !” 

At the end of the square appeared a man, forty years 
old, with thin beard, pale, barefoot, in a single linen 
garment. His face was uncommonly mild and on his lips 
played a strange, childlike, kindly smile. 

The figure of this man, among so many persons exhib- 
iting horror, fear, or ferocity, was distinguished sharply 
from them and acted powerfully uponall. The square 
grew silent, the executions came to a halt. 

All knew the Blissful, but no one had seen yet on his 
face such an expression as on that day. Contrary to 
habit, aspasm was twitching his smiling mouth, as if some 
unusual feeling were struggling with his mildness. 

Bending forward, clattering in the chains and iron. 
crosses, which were hung all around him, the Blissful 
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made his way through the opening crowd and went 
straight to Ivan. 

‘“‘ Tvashko, Ivashko,” cried he from a distance, count- 
ing his wooden beads and continuing to smile; “ Ivashko! 
Me thou hast forgotten ! ” 

Seeing him, Ivan wished to turn his horse and go aside, 
but the Blissful was already near him. 

“ Look atthe Blissful!’’ said he, catching at the bridle 
of the Tsar’s horse ; “‘ why not command the death of the 
Blissful ? In what is Vasya worse than others ?” 

“God be with thee!” said the Tsar, taking a hand- 
ful of gold coins from an embroidered purse which hung 
from a gold chain at his girdle. ‘ Here, Vasya, go thy 
way and pray for me.” 

The Blissful held out both hands, but suddenly 
snatched them away and the coins were scattered on the 
ground. 

“Ai! ai! It burns!” cried he blowing his fingers 
and shaking them in the air; ‘‘ why didst thou heat the 
money in fire? Why didst thou heat it in hell?” 

“Go thy way. Vasya!” repeated Ivan impatiently, 
‘“‘ Leave us; it is not the place for thee here.”’ 

“It is, it is! My place is here with the martyrs. 
Give me a martyr’s crown. Why neglect me? Why of- 
fend me? Give me sucha crown as thou givest the 
others.”’ 

“Go, go!” cried Ivan, with increasing wrath. 

‘‘T will not go,” said the Blissful, holding on to the 
horse trappings, but suddenly he broke into laughter and 
began to point his finger at Ivan. ‘ Look, look!” said 
he “‘ what is that on his forehead ? What is it that thou 
hast, [vashko? ‘Thou hasthorns on thy forehead ! Goat 
horns have grown out on thee! And thy head has be- 
come a dog’s head.” 
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Ivan’s eyes blazed. ‘“ Be off, madman!” cried he, and 
seizing a lance from the hands of the nearest oprichnik 
he brandished it at the Blissful. 

A cry of indignation was heard among the people. 

‘Touch him not, touch not the Blissful !”’ was heard 
in the crowd. ‘Thou art free to take our heads, but 
touch not the Blissful.” 

The Blissful continued to smile, half-childlike, half- 
simple in manner. 

“Pierce me, Tsar Saul!” said he, pushing aside the 
crosses hanging on his breast, “ pierce me here in the 
very heart! How am I worse than these just ones? 
Send me to the kingdom of heaven too! Or art thou 
envious because thou wilt not be with us, Tsar Saul, Tsar 
Herod, Tsar Outcast ?” 

The lance trembled in Ivan’s hand. Another instant 
and it would have pierced the breast of the Blissful, but 
a new cry from the people stopped it inthe air. The 
Tsar did violence to himself and bent his own will, but 
the storm had to burst. 

With foam on his lips, with flashing eyes, with raised 
lance he pressed the horse with his feet, flew at a gallop 
to the crowd of condemned ones so that sparks flashed 
from under the hoofs of his horse, and he pierced the 
first man that happened under his hand. 

When he had returned at a walk to his place and lowered 
the bloody point of his lance the Blissful was already re- 
moved by oprichniks. Ivan waved his hand and the ex- 
ecutioners went on with their labor. 

On the pale face of Ivan a flush appeared ; his eyes 
grew larger, blue veins swelled on his forehead, and his 
nostrils dilated. 


When at last, sated with killing, he turned his horse’ 
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and riding around the square departed, himself sprinkled 
with blood and surrounded by his blood-stained regiment, 
the ravens sitting on the church crosses and on the ridges 
of roofs flapped their wings, one after another, and began 
to fly down on the piles of mangled limbs and on the 
bodies hanging on gibbets. 

Boris Godunoff was not among those who attended 
Ivan. Theevening before he had volunteered to conduct 
the Lithuanian envoys from Moscow. 

The day following the execution the square was cleared, 
and the dead bodies collected and thrown into the Kremlin 
trench. 

There the citizens of Moscow raised later a number of 
wooden churches, “on bones and on blood,” as the ancient 
chronicles express it. 

Many years passed ; the impression of the terrible ex- 
ecution was obliterated from the memory of the people, 
but those modest churches stood long on the Kremlin 
trench, and those who came to pray in them might hear 
masses for the repose of those who had been tortured and 
killed by command of Ivan Vassilyevich. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
RETURN TO THE SLOBODA. 


HAvine struck Moscow with horror the Tsar wished to 
appear merciful and magnanimous. At his command 
the prisons were opened and those confined within, who 
had not expected pardon, were all set free. ‘To some of 
them Ivansent presents. It seemed that the wrath which 
had long been boiling and flaming within him had burst 
with the last execution and flown out of liis soul likea 
blazing mass from a volcanic mountain. His judgment 
grew calm; he ceased to look for treason everywhere. 

But after each shedding of innocent blood, Ivan 
yielded himself to gnawings of conscience. ‘These de- 
pended also on other circumstances. Signs in the 
heavens, an unexpected flash of lightning, the appear- 
ance of suffering among the people, roused his wakeful 
imagination and moved him sometimes to public penance; 
but when there were neither signs in the. heavens, nor 
famines, nor fires, his internal voice was silent, and his 
conscience was slumbering. So at the present time 
Ivan’s mind wasatrest. He felt, after the murders com- 
mitted, a certain satisfaction and peace, like that of a 
hungry person satisfied with food. More from custom 
and accepted rule than from necessity of heart, he 
stopped on his way back to the sloboda for a number of 
days to pray at the Troitsa monastery. 

Along the whole road the officers riding before him 
threw out silver pieces by the handful to the poor, and 
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when he was leaving the monastery Ivan left a rich of- 
fering with the archimandrite to hold services for his 
health. 

Meanwhile an event expected by no one was in pre- 
paration at the sloboda. 

Godunoff, sent in advance to arrange a solemn recep- 
tion to the Tsar, had accomplished his task, and was sit- 
ting in his own log room, with his elbows on an oaken 
table and supporting his head with his hand. He was 
thinking of what had happened in those recent days, of 
the execution which he had succeeded in avoiding, the 
problematic disposition of the terrible Tsar, and of the 
means to preserve his favor without sharing the acts of 
the oprichniks, when a servant entered and announced 
that Prince Nikita Romanovich Serebryani was waiting 
on the porch. 

Godunoff rose in astonishment from the bench. 

Serebryani was under the anger of the Tsar, con- 
demned to death. He had escaped from prison, and 
any connection with him might cost Boris Godunoff his 
head. But to refuse the prince hospitality, or to give 
him up to the Tsar, would be an ignoble deed, which 
Godunoff could not do without losing the confidence of 
the people, which he valued beyond aught else. At the 
same time he remembered that the Tsar was then in a 
merciful mood, and in one moment he decided how to 
act in the case. 

Without going to the porch to meet Serebryani, he 
gave orders to conduct him in without delay. There 
were no strange witnesses and, once he had decided to 
receive the prince, Godunoff did not wish to show him 
incomplete hospitality. 

“ Be well, prince,’ said he embracing Nikita Romano- 
vich, ‘‘ we beg the favor, sit down; how didst thou de- 
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cide to return to the sloboda, Nikita Romanovich? But 
let me entertain thee first ; thou art tired, I suppose, after 
the journey?” 

At Godunoff’s command, lunchand anumber of goblets 
of wine were placed on the table. 

“ Tell me, prince,” asked Godunoff anxiously, “ wert 
thou seen coming to the porch?” 

“I know not,” answered Serebryani innocently, “ per- 
haps I was; I did not hide; I came straight to thy house. 
It is known to me that thou dost not incline to the 
oprichniks.” 

Godunoff frowned. 

“Boris Fyodorovich,” continued Serebryani confid- 
ingly, “I am not alone; acouple of hundred robbers 
came with me from near Ryazan.” 

“ What meanest thou, prince?” exclaimed Godunoff. 

“ They remained,” continued Serebryani, “ outside the 
barrier. We have all brought our heads to the Tsar ; let 
him execute us or pardon us, as he likes.” 

“T heard, prince, how thou didst scatter the Tartars ; 
but knowest thou what has taken place since then in 
Moscow ?” 

“TJ know,” said Serebryani and his brow darkened. 
“On the way hither I thought there was an end to the 
oprichniks, but affairs here are worse than before; God 
forgive the Tsar! And for thee it is a sin, Boris Fyodor- 
ovich, to be merely silent and look at all this.” 

“ Ah, Nikita Romanovich, I see that thou art just the 
same. What could I say to the Tsar? Dost think he 
would listen to me ?” 

“ And even if he did not listen,” answered Serebryani 
stubbornly, “still ’tis thy duty to speak. From whom 
can he learn the truth if not from thee ?”’ 

‘‘ Dost thou think that he knows not the truth, that in 
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‘reality he believes all these denunciations by which so 
many people have been executed ?” 

When he had said this Godunoff was ready to bite his ~ 
tongue, but he remembered that he was speaking to Sere- 
bryani, whose open face excluded every suspicion of 
treachery. 

“No,” continued he in an undertone, “thou art ac- 
cusing me unjustly, prince. The Tsar executes those 
against whom he holds anger, and over his heart no one 
has power. The heart of the Tsar is in the hands of God, 
declare the Scriptures. Morozoff, for example, tried to 
oppose him; what was the end? ‘They put Morozoff to 
death, and it is no easier for others in consequence. But 
thou, Nikita Romanovich, it is clear dost not value thy 
own head since, knowing of the Moscow execution, thou 
didst not fear to come hither.” 

At the name of Morozoff, Serebryani sighed. He 
loved Drujina Andreevich, though the boyar had robbed 
him of happiness. 

“Well, Boris Fyodorovich,” answered he, “ what is to 
becannot be avoided! And, totell the truth, life has grown 
irksome to me; it is not pleasant to live in Russia at 
present.” 

‘“‘ Hear me, prince ; thou dost not guard thyself ; such 
is evidently thy disposition; but God will guard thee. 
So far, no matter how much thou hast sought the halter, 
thou hast always come out unharmed. It must be that 
thou art not fated to perish for any cause or anything. 
Hadst thou returned a week ago I know not what would 
have happened, now there may be hope for thee ; but do 
not hasten to see Ivan Vassilyevich ; let me see him first.” 

“Thanks to thee, Boris Fyodorovich; do not worry 
_ over much on my account, but save the robbers, if possible, 
from trouble. ‘Though bad men, they have expiated their 
offenses well.” , 
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Godunoff looked with astonishment at Nikita Roman- 
ovich. Hecould not grow accustomed to the simplicity 
of the prince, and his indifference to his own life seemed 
to Godunoff unnatural. 

“What is the matter, prince?”’ asked he. ‘Is it from 
sorrow that thou hast no wish to live?” 

** Perhaps from sorrow. Besides, what is the use in liv- 
ing now? Wouldst thou believe it, Boris Fyodorovich, 
at times Kurbski comes to my mind in spite of me; I 
think of him and I am terrified; it seems as though I 
might leave my country and go tothe Poles if they were 
not our enemies.”’ 

“ Well, there it is, prince. At present, we have only 
two paths; either act like Kurbski, run away forever 
from our native land, or doas I do, remain near the Tsar 
and seek his favor. But thou dost neither one nor the 
other ; thou dost not depart from the Tsar and dost not 
incline to him ; this way is impossible, prince ; it is neces- 
sary to choose one of thetwo. If ’tisthy wish to stay in 
Russia, carry out the will of the Tsar. And if he likes 
thee, perhaps he will turn from the oprichniks himself. 
For example, if there were two of us near him, one would 
uphold the other; to-day I should drop a word, to-mor- 
row thou ; something would remainin his memory; even 
a drop, as it is said, ever falling on the same spot, pierces 
arock. But by violence, thou canst effect nothing.” 

“Were he not Tsar,” said Serebryani, gloomily, “I 
should know what to do; but now I can give no account 
of anything. God forbids us to go against him, and to 
agree with him, I cannot; though he were to rend me, I 
can have nothing to do with oprichniks.” 

“ Wait, prince, despair not ; remember what I have told 
thee already, Let us leave the question of oprichniks ; 
we will not oppose the Tsar ; the oprichniks will destroy 
one another. Three of them are gone already, the two 
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Basmanoffs and Vyazemski. Wait awhile, prince, and 
the whole oprichina will gnaw itself to death.” 

“ But till then, what will happen?” asked Serebryani. 

“Till then,” answered Godunoff, not wishing to insist 
at once upon the idea which he intended to drop into 
Serebryani’s mind, “till then, if the Tsar pardons thee, 
thou canst go and attack the Tartars again; there will be 
no lack of that work.” 

It was not easy for two impressions to find place in 
Serebryani’s mind at one time, and the hope of attacking 
the Tartars expelled for a moment the gloom which had 
seized him, 

“Yes,” said he, “but one thing is left us, and that is 
to conquer the Tartars. If we would not wait for them 
here, but strike in the Crimea with all our forces at once, 
and with the Cossacks, we might perhaps take the 
Crimea.” 

He smiled with pleasure at the thought. 

Godunoff entered into conversation with him about 
his involuntary liberation, and the battle at Ryazan. It 
was already growing dark, and still they were sitting and 
talking at their goblets. 

At last Serebryani rose. ‘ Farewell, boyar,” said he, 
“it will soon be night outside.” 

“Whither art thou going, Nikita Romanovich? Stay 
with me; the Tsar will come to-morrow. I will tell him 
about thee.” 

“Impossible, Boris Fyodorovich, it is time to go to 
my men. I fear they may fall into trouble with some one. 
If the Tsar were here now we should go straightway to 
him with our lives and let happen what is pleasing to God. 
But there is no safety from the murderers about here, 
though we have stopped on one side, at the forest itself ; 
still, some scouting party may find them where they are.” 
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“Well, good-by, Nikita Romanovich. Becareful ; push 
not thyself in the way of the Tsar ; wait till I send for thee. 
But stop! not that way, prince,” added Godunoff, see- 
ing that Serebryani was turning to the front entrance, 
and, taking him by the hand, he conducted him to the 
rear steps. 

“Farewell, Nikita Romanovich,” repeated he, embrac- 
ing him. “God isnot without mercy ; perhaps thy affair 
will be settled.” 

Waiting till the prince had mounted his horse and 
ridden out by the rear way, Godunoff returned to his 
room, greatly gratified that Serebryani had not accepted 
the invitation to pass the night in his house. 

Next morning the Tsar entered the sloboda in triumph, 
as if after a victory. The oprichniks escorted him with 
shouts of ‘‘ Hoi-da! hoi-da!” from the barrier to the 
palace. The old nurse alone, Onufryevna, received him 
with curses. 

“Thou wild beast!” said she, meeting him at the 
entrance, “ how does the earth endure thee to this day, 
flesh-eating wild beast? The smell of blood comes from 
thee, life destroyer! How didst thou dare to appear 
before the holy Saint Sergi after thy work in Moscow. 
The lightning of God will strike thee, thou cursed one, 
with thy devilish crew.” 

But this time the admonitions of his nurse produced 
no action whatever. There was neither lightning nor 
storm intheair. The sunshone with majesty in acloud- 
less sky, the colors and gilding on the many colored rooms 
and fantastic cupolas of the palace played brightly. Ivan 
answered not a word and went past the old woman to 
his inner chambers. 

“ Wait, wait,” said she, looking after him and striking 
her staff against the floor, “the lightning of God will 
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strike thy house and burn thy vile sloboda to the 
ground.” 

The old woman retreated to her chamber, putting one 
foot slowly before the other and casting angry glances 
on the courtiers, who stood aside from her in superstitious 
dread. 

That day after dinner, Godunoff, seeing that the Tsar 
was gladsome and satisfied and contrary to custom was 
preparing to rest, followed him to his sleeping chamber. 
The disposition of Ivan toward him gave that right to 
Boris Fyodorovich, especially when he had something 
to report which was not proper for every one to hear. 

In the Tsar’s chamber were two beds; one of naked 
plank, on which Ivan used to lie to mortify his flesh in 
time of spiritual alarm and sincere repentance ; another, 
broader, was covered with soft sheepskins, a down mat- 
tress and silken pillows. Onthis the Tsar reposed when 
nothing disturbed his thoughts. It is true that this hap- 
pened rarely, and the second bed remained for the greater 
part untouched. 

It was needful to know Ivan well not to err touching 
the true state of his mind. He was not always inclined 
to mercy in time of conscience-torture. Frequently he 
attributed the gnawings of his conscience to the illusions 
of Satan, who was trying to distract him from pursuing 
treason, and then instead of softening his heart, he, to 
spite the devil, while repeating prayers and making signs 
of the cross, yielded himself to still greater cruelty. Not 
always could the composure written on his face give 
certain assurance of internal peace. This was frequently 
a mere mask, and the Tsar, gifted with rare penetration 
and the power of divining the thoughts of others, loved 
sometimes to mislead the calculations of the man with 
whom he was ‘conversing, and to astound him with an 
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unexpected manifestation of wrath at the very moment 
when he was confident of mercy. 

But Godunoff had been able to learn the finest shades 
ofthe Tsar’s humor ; he divined and explained to himself, 
with uncommon subtlety, the changes of countenance un- 
observable to other men. 

Waiting till Ivan lay on the soft bed, and seeing in his 
features nothing save weariness, Boris Fyodorovich said 
without any preparation: 

“Tsit known tothee, Gosudar, that one lately disgraced 
by thee is found ?” 

“ Which one?” asked Ivan yawning. 

“ Nikita Serebryani, the same who slashed with a sabre 
the traitor Vyazemski, and who was put into prison,” 

“Ah!” said Ivan, “they have caught the sparrow. 
Who caught him?” 

“No one, Gosudar. He came himself and brought all 
the robbers who scattered the Tartars at Ryazan. They 
and Serebryani have come to put their lives in thy hands.” 

“They have come to their senses!’ said Ivan. ‘ Well, 
hast thou seen Serebryani.”’ 

““T have, Gosudar ; hecame straight tome; he thought 
thy Grace was in the sloboda, and begged me to report to 
thee concerning him. Iwished to put him under arrest, but 
thought, ‘ perhaps Gregori Lukyanovich will say that Iam 
trying to rival him,’ and Serebryani will not escape, 
since he has brought his head to thee himself.” 

Godunoff spoke with an open countenance, without a 
trace of confusion, as if there were in him not a shade of 
cunning or the least sympathy for Serebryani. When the 
evening before he conducted the prince through the rear 
- entrance, Boris did so not to hide his visit from the Tsar, 
that would have been too dangerous, but lest some one 
in the sloboda might anticipate him and by telling Ivan 
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earlier prejudice him against Godunoff. The hint about 
Vyazemski, which represented Serebryani as an enemy of 
the executed prince, was thought out and prepared in 
advance by Godunoff. 

The Tsar yawned again, but made no answer, and God- 
unoff watching every feature of his face, saw no sign of 
anger, either open or concealed. On the contrary he 
remarked that the intention of Serebryani to give him- 
self up to his will pleased the sovereign. 

Ivan, while shedding blood and forcing all men to 
tremble, wished to be considered just, and even merciful ; 
his murders were always clothed in the externals of strict 
impartiality, and confidence in his magnanimity flattered 
him the more since such confidence was rarely exhibited. 

After waiting a moment, Godunoff decided to call out 

an answer from Ivan. 

“What is thy command, Gosudar?” asked he, “ to 
call to thee Grigori Lukyanovich?” 

The last executions had sated Ivan sufficiently ; a few 
spare heads could add nothing to his satisfaction, or 
rouse in him the thirst for blood which had become dor- 
mant for a season. 

He looked fixedly on Godunoff. “ Thinkest thou,” 
asked he sternly, “that I cannot live without. kill- 
ing? Onekind of men are criminals undermining the 
state ; quite different is Nikita, who slashed Afonka. 
Of the robbers I shall see whom to punish and whom 
to forgive. Let them all assemble with Nikita before 
the red porch in the court. When I go forth from this 
chamber I shall see what to do with them.” 

Godunoff wished the Tsar a pleasant repose and with- 
drew with a low obeisance. 

Everything depended now on the feeling with which 
Ivan might awake. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE PARDON. 


INFORMED by Godunoff, Nikita Romanovich appeared 
at the court of the palace with his robbers. 

Wounded, torn, in various rags, one in a coat, another 
in a sheepskin, one in bark shoes, another barefoot, many 
with bound heads, all without caps and weapons, they 
stood in silence, one by the side of the other, waiting for 
Ivan Vassilyevich to wake. 

Not for the first time were the heroes looking at the 
sloboda; they had come hither repeatedly, some as musi- 
cians, others as beggars, some leading bears, some had 
taken part in the recent fire when Perstyen came with 
Korshun to liberate Serebryani. There were many among 
them of our acquaintance, but many also were absent ; 
those were absent who had fallen in defence of the 
Russian Jand a few days before on the fields of Ryazan, 
nor were present those who after the victory, loving 
nomad freedom, would not ask pardon of the Tsar. 
Perstyen was not there, nor Mitka, nor the red-haired 
singer, nor grandfather Korshun. Perstyen, appearing 
in the sloboda for the last time on the day of the duel 
of judgment, had vanished, God knows whither; Mitka 
followed him; the red-haired singer was felled by 
Serebryani still earlier, and now dogs were tearing 
Korshun and the ravens picking him under the walls of 
the Kremlin. 

The heroes had already waited a couple of hours, 
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with down-cast eyes, not suspecting that the Tsar was 
looking at them from a small window over the porch, 
concealed by ornamented walls. No one of them spoke 
with his comrades nor with Serebryani, who stood at 
one side thoughtfully, and not turning attention to the 
people crowded at the gate and the door. In the number 
of the curious was the Tsar’s nurse. Standing on the 
porch, bent over a crutch gazing at everything with dull 
eyes, she waited for the coming of Ivan, perhaps with 
intent to restrain him from new cruelties by her presence. 

After Ivan Vassilyevich had gazed to his satisfaction 
from the secret window at the objects of his anger, and 
was gratified by the thought that they were standing 
between life and death, that doubtless they were not 
light of heart, he appeared suddenly on the porch in 
company with a number of chamberlains. 

At sight of Ivan, arrayed in gold brocade, leaning on 
an ornamented staff, the robbers dropped to their knees 
and bowed their heads. 

Ivan was silent some time. 

“Hail, ragged regiment!” said he at length, and 
looking at Serebryani he added, “ Why hast thou come 
to the sloboda? Wert homesick for the prison ?” 

“‘Gosudar,”’ answered Serebryani modestly, “from 
the prison I did not go of myself; freebooters took me 
by force; they also defeated Shihmat, the Murza of 
Shirin, which is known of course to thy Grace ; together 
we defeated the Tartars, together we yield ourselves to 
thy pleasure ; execute or pardon us, as thy Grace sees 
a : 

“So it was ye who came for him that time at the 
sloboda ?”’ said Ivantothe robbers. ‘“ How did ye know 
him?” 

“ Father Tsar,” answered they in subdued tones, “ he 
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saved our ataman when they wanted to hang him at 
Medvaidyevka. ‘The ataman bore him from the prison.” 

“In Medvaidyevka? ” said Ivan and laughed, “that 
must be when thou didst flog Homyak and his thriftless 
fellows on their circuit ? I remember the affair. I forgave 
thee that first offense and thou wert at our sentence 
confined for a new one when a second time thou didst 
attack my men at Morozoff’s. What wilt thou say to 
that?” 

Serebryani wished to answer, but the nurse anticipated 
him. 

“Leave off counting offences,” said she to Ivan 
angrily. ‘Instead of rewarding him for defeating the 
infidel, for defending the church of Christ, thou art only 
striving to find some new offence in him. Hadst thou 
not tortures sufficient in Moscow, sucha wolf as thouart!” 

“Silence, old woman !”’ said Ivan severely, “it is not 
thy affair to instruct me.” 

But though annoyed by Onufryevna, he did not wish to 
rouse her, and turning from Serebryani he said to the 
robbers who were on their knees. 

“ Where is your ataman, gallows-birds? Let him step 
forward.” 

Serebryani undertook to answer for the freebooters. 

“Their ataman is not here, Gosudar. He departed 
immediately after the battle at Ryazan. I wanted him 
to come, but he would not.” 

“ He would not!” repeated Ivan. “It seems to me 
that that ataman is the same blind story-teller who came 
to my sleeping chamber with the old man. Hear me, 
ragged regiment; I will give the order to find your 
ataman and seat him on a stake.” 

“The devils will seat thee on a stake in the next 
world,’’ muttered the old nurse. . 
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The Tsar, pretending not to hear, continued to talk, 
looking at the robbers: 

“Well, since ye have delivered yourselves to my pleas- 
ure, I will pardon you. Roll out to them five kegs of 
mead. Well now, art thou satisfied, old fool?” 

The nurse chewed her lips. 

‘Long life to thee, Tsar!” cried the robbers. ‘“ We 
will serve thee, Gosudar ; we will deserve thy forgiveness 
with our heads.” 

“Give them each a good kaftan,’ continued Ivan, 
“and a griven in money. I will inscribe them in the 
oprichina. Do ye wish, gallows-birds, to serve as 
oprichniks ?”’ 

Some of the robbers hesitated, but the greater part 
shouted : 

“ We are glad to serve thee, father, where thy grace 
will direct.” 

“What dost thou think,” asked Ivan, with a satisfied 
look, ‘are they fit for the ranks?” : 

‘They are fit for the ranks,’ answered Serebryani, 
‘‘ but, Gosudar, do not have them inscribed in the op- 
richina.”’ . 

The Tsar thought that Serbryani held the robbers un- 
worthy of such an honor. 

‘‘When I pardon,” said he with solemnity, “I do not 
pardon half-way.” 

“ But what kind of pardon is that, Gosudar?” ex- 
claimed Serebryani. 

Ivan looked at him with astonishment. 

“They,” continued Nikita Romanovich, hesitating a 
little, “‘ they, Gosudar, have done good work ; had it not 
been for them the Tartars might have entered Ryazan 
itself.”’ . 

“Then why should they not be in the oprichina?” 
asked Ivan, piercing Serebryani with his eyes. | 
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“‘ Because, Gosudar,” replied Serebryani, who sought 
in vain to find milder expressions, “ they are bad people, 
it is true, but still they are better than thy outcasts.” 

Serebryani’s unexpected and involuntary boldness em- 
barrassed Ivan. He remembered that this was not the 
first occasion on which Nikita Romanovich spoke to him 
with such sincerity and directness. At the same time the 
prince, while under sentence of death, had returned to the 
sloboda of his own will, and yielded himself to the pleas- 
ure of the Tsar. It was impossible to accuse him of in- 
subordination, and Ivan was at a loss how to take this 
daring outburst, when a new person attracted his atten- 
tion. 

-A stranger had worked himself into the crowd of rob- 
bers unnoticed. He was sixty years old, neatly clothed, 
and was endeavoring, without showing himself to the Tsar, 
to attract the attention of Serebryani. He had extended 
his hand stealthily a number of times from behind the first 
rank and tried to seize the prince by the skirt, but, with- 
out reaching him, had hidden again behind the robbers. 

“ What sort of rat is that?’’ asked the Tsar, pointing 
to the unknown. 

But he was hidden already in the crowd. 

“Open your ranks, men!” said Ivan, “and get me 
that fellow who is hiding behind you.” 

A number of oprichniks rushed into the crowd and 
dragged forth the offender. 

“What sort of man art thou?” asked Ivan, looking 
at him suspiciously. 

“ That is my equerry,” Serebryani hastened to answer, 
recognizing his old Miheich; “he has not seen me 
since—— ” 

“That is true, that is true, father, Gosudar,’’ confirmed 
Miheich, stammering from terror and joy, “his grace is 
pleased to tell the truth. We have not seen each other 
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since that day when they caught him. Let me, father 
Tsar, look on my boyar. O Nikita Romanovich, I had 
not thought it would come to me to see thee.” 

‘Well, what is it thou hast to tell him?” asked the 
Tsar, continuing to look suspiciously at Miheich, “ why 
hide behind the robbers?” 

“TI was afraid, father, Tsar Ivan Vassilyevich, of thy 
oprichniks ; I was afraid, they are all, thou knowest thy- 
self, such a kind of people.” 

Miheich bit his tongue. 

‘‘What kind of people?” asked Ivan, trying to give a 
gracious expression to his features. ‘Speak, old man, 
without bashfulness; what kind of people are my 
oprichniks ?” 

Miheich looked at the Tsar and was reassured. 

“‘ Well, such people as before the Lithuanian campaign, 
father, we had not seen since we were born,” said he, all 
at once encouraged by the gracious expression of the 
Tsar’s face ; “not in complaint be it said against them, 
unreliable people, their aunt is a chicken!” 

The Tsar looked steadily at Miheich, wondering 
that the servant equalled his master in outspokenness. 

“Well, why swell out thy eyes at him?” asked the 
nurse. ‘‘ Art minded to eat him? Does he not speak 
the truth? Have people seen a hellish rabble in Russia 
before ?”’ 

Miheich, finding support for himself, was rejoiced. 

* True, grandmother, true!” said he, “‘ from them has 
all the evil come in Russia. It was they who calum- 
niated the boyar, Believe them not, Gosudar, believe 
them not. They have dog snouts on their bridles and a 
dog’s bark on their tongues. My lord has served thee 
faithfully and it was Vyazemski, with Homyak, who told 
lies about him. Behold, grandmother has told the truth, 
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saying that such man-eaters have not been seen in 
Russia.” 

And looking around on the oprichniks Miheich moved 
nearer to Serebryani, as if to say: “ Though ye are 
wolves ye won’t eat me now.” 

When the Tsar came out on the porch, he had 
already decided to pardon the robbers. He wished 
merely to detain them some time in uncertainty. The 
remarks of the nurse came inopportunely and had almost 
enraged Ivan, but happily a merciful mood had come 
upon him and instead of yielding to anger he made up 
his mind to ridicule Onufryevna and decrease her im- 
portance in the eyes of the courtiers, while putting a 
joke on Serebryani’s equerry. 

*‘ So the oprichina is not pleasing to thee ?” asked he 
of Miheich with an air of kindness. 

‘‘ But to whom is it pleasing, father Tsar. From the 
hour that we returned from Lithuania only misfortune 
from it has come to my boyar. Had it not been for 
these men-flayers, God forgive us, my lord would have 
been in honor before thy Grace as he was formerly.” 

And Miheich again looked with fear on the body guards 
of the Tsar, but that moment he thought to himself. 
“Oh, their aunt is a chicken; I may lose my head, 
but I will clear my master before the Tsar.” 

“Thou hast a good equerry,” said the Tsar to Sere- 
bryani. “ Only let my servants be as faithful to me. 
But is he long with thee ?”’ , 

“But I, father, Ivan Vassilyevich,” interrupted Miheich 
completely encouraged by the praise of the Tsar, “I 
served the prince from his very childhood, I served his 
late father, and my father served his grandfather, and 
my children, if I had any, would serve his children.” 

“And is it possible that thou hast no darling chil- 
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dren, my dear old man?” asked Ivan, still more gra- 
ciously. 

“T had two sons, father, but the Lord took them ; both 
fell battling for thee at Polotsk, when we, with Nikita 
Romanovichand Prince Pronski, were rescuing the town ; 
a Polish enemy rushed upon my eldest son, Vassily, and 
laid open his head with a sabre. The second, Stepan, 
was struck in the breast by a bullet ; it went through his 
armor, here, that far above his left nipple.” 

And Miheich pointed with his finger to a place on his 
own breast corresponding to the spot where the bullet 
had struck Stepan. 

“That is how it is,” said Ivan, shaking his head and 
as it were taking great interest in the sons of Miheich. 
“But what is to be done, my dear old man. God took 
those ; thou wilt get others.” 

“But where can I get them, father? My wife is dead 
and thou canst not shake new children out of a sleeve.” 

“ Well,” replied the Tsar, as if wishing to console the 
equerry, “thou wilt find another wife, with God’s help.” 
Miheich found no small pleasure in his conversation 
with the Tsar. 

““Of course that ware can be found,” answered he 
smiling, “ but Iam no lover of women, father Tsar, and 
besides I am old to occupy myself with such things.” 

‘““Women are not alike,” said Ivan, and grasping 
Onufryevna by the sacque he pushed her forward and 
said: ‘“ Here isa wife for thee. ‘Take her, old man, 
live with her in love and agreement, beget children.” 

The oprichniks, understanding the joke of the Tsar, 
laughed loudly, and Miheich in amazement looked at 
Ivan to see if he was smiling, but on Ivan’s face there 
was no smile. 

The dim eyes of the nurse flashed up. 
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“Shameless !’’ screamed she at Ivan. “ Godless art 
thou. I let thee abuse me! Thou foul one,” and she spat. 
“* Conscienceless heretic !”’ 

The old woman struck the porch with her crutch, 
chewed her lips more angrily, and her nose became blue. 

“Oh, grandmother, enough of putting on airs; I am 
getting thee a good husband,” said the Tsar; ‘“ he willlove 
thee, give thee presents, teach thee wit and reason. We 
shall have the wedding this evening, after vespers, Well, 
how dost thou like thy housekeeper, old man?” 

“Oh, father Tsar, have mercy on me!” broke forth 
Miheich, in perfect fright. 

“ Well? Is she not to thy heart ?” 

“ What heart, father ?” said Miheich, stepping back. 

“Oh, thou wilt endure and then love each other,” said 
Ivan, ‘and I will give thee a good fortune with her.” 

Miheich looked with terror on Onufryevna, whom the 
Tsar continued to hold by the dress. 

“Father, Ivan Vassilyevich,” exclaimed he at length, 
falling on his knees, ‘‘ have me executed, but do not force 
on me such shame. I’ll go tothe block sooner than 
marry her. Her aunt is a chicken!” 

Ivan was silent awhile and then all at once he burst 
into loud and continuous laughter. 

“Well,” said he freeing at last Onufryevna, who hurried 
away scolding and spitting, “the honor was offered. God 
saved us from loss! I had thy happiness at heart, but I 
will not force thee to marry her. Serve thy boyar as 
before, old man, and thou, Nikita Romanovich, come 
hither! I forgivethy second fault and these bare-legged 
fellows I will not inscribe among the oprichina; my 
young men might be offended. Let them go to Jizdra 
to the frontier regiment. If they are anxious for the 
Tartars, they will find some one to try there. But do 
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thou,” continued he inan especially gracious tone, without 
a trace of his usual sarcasm and putting his hand on Sere- 
bryani’s shoulder, ‘ do thou stay with me. I will reconcile 
thee with the oprichniks. When thou knowest us better 
thou wilt cease to hold back. It is good to conquer Tar- 
tars, but the Tartars are not my sole enemies ; there are 
others still worse. And those are the ones thou wilt 
learn to gnaw with teeth and sweep out with broom.” 

And the Tsar stroked Serebryani on the shoulder. 

“ Nikita,” added he kindly, and leaving his hand onthe 
shoulder of the prince, “in thee is a true heart; thy 
tongue knows no cunning ; such servants are needful to 
me. Be inscribed in the oprichina ; I will give thee the 
place of PrinceVyazemski. In thee I believe; thou wilt 
not betray me.” 

All the oprichniks looked on Serebryani with envy ; 
they saw in him already a new rising luminary, and stand- 
ing some distance from Ivan began to whisper among 
themselves and to show their displeasure that the Tsar, 
without attention to their services, would put above their 
heads a disgraced intruder; a leading boyar of ancient 
princely stock. 

But Serebryani’s heart was straitened from Ivan’s 
words. ‘Gosudar,” said he, doing violence to himself. 
“] thank thee for thy graciousness ; but rather let me too 
join the frontier regiment. Here I have nothing to do; 
I am unused to the life of the sloboda, but there I shall 
serve thy Grace while my strength lasts.” 

“ That is how it stands,” said Ivan, and he took his 
hand from Serebryani’s shoulder; ‘‘that means that we 
are not worthy of his princely grace. It must be that it 
is more honorable to remain with thieves than to bear 
arms forme. Well,” continued he sneeringly, ‘I urge my- 
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self onthe friendship of no man, and I detain no man 
against his will. Ye have grown used to one another ; 
then serve together. A pleasant journey, voevoda of 
robbers.” 

And looking contemptously at Serebryani the Tsar 
turned his back on him and walked into the palace. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE SLOBODA, 


GODUNOFF proposed to Serebryani to remain at his 
house till he should enter on his campaign. ‘This time 
the offer was heartfelt. Boris Fyodorovich, observing 
every word and movement of the Tsar, had concluded 
that there would be no further storm and that Ivan would 
restrict himself to coldness alone toward Nikita Roman- 
ovich. 

Fulfilling the promise made Maksim, Serebryani went 
straight from the Tsar’s palace to the mother of his 
adopted brother and gave her Maksim’s cross. Malyuta 
was not at home. The old mother had already heard of 
her son’s death and received Serebryani asa relative; 
she dared not detain him, fearing the return of her husband, 
and merely conducted him to the porch with blessings. 

In the evening, when Godunoff left Serebryani in his 
chamber and withdrew, wishing him a peaceful sleep, 
Miheich gave full career to his joy. 

“Well, boyar,” said he, ‘‘a red day has come to me at 
last, after long sorrow. Since they seized thee, Nikita 
Romanovich, I saw not- the light of God! I dragged 
through Moscow, dragged through the slobod4, trying to 
learn something about thee. Hearing to-day that thou 
hadst come back with the robbers I rushed with all the feet 
I had to the palace yard ; the Tsar was already on the 
porch. I hurried through the robbers to push to thee, but 
not having patience began to pull thee by the skirt and the 
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Tsar saw me. Well, I got a fright that I’ll not forget 
while I live. Iwill have two masses served to-morrow, 
one for thy health, and the otherthat the Lord preserved 
me from that witch and did not allow such a foul thing to 
be wrought on me.” 

And Miheich began to relate all that had happened to 
him after the sacking of Morozoff’s house and how, after 
he had visited Perstyen, he returned to the mill, found 
Yelena Dmitrievna there, and undertook to conduct her 
to her husband’s estate, whither Morozoff’s servants had 
taken him at the time of the fire. 

Serebryani listened impatiently to the repeated digres- 
sions of Miheich. 

“ Knowest thou I am not blind, Nikita Romanovich,” 
said the old man, “ though I say nothing, I see everything. 
And to tell the truth, father, I was greatly displeased 
when thou didst go to the house of Drujina Andreevich. 
‘No good will come of that,’ thought I, and in truth it was 
awkward for thee to sit at one table with him and drink 
out of one cup. Thou knowest what I mean, father. 
Though we'll grant that thou wert not guilty, how do we 
know how guilt comes toa man. And it was an offence 
against him. But of course it is another thing now she 
has no one to whom she must answer ; the kingdom of 
heaven to him. And she is young, the dove, to continue 
a widow.” 

‘Blame me not, Miheich,” said Serebryani with dissatis- 
faction, “ but tell me where she is, and what thou knowest 
about her.” 

“T will, father ; wait a moment ; let me tell all in order. 
Behold, if thou wilt be pleased to see, when I returned 
from the robbers to the miller’s, the millersaid : ‘ The 
fire-bird flew to me; carry it off,’ said he, ‘to Tsar Dalmat.’ 
I did not understand at first what kind of bird it was and 
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what kind of Dalmat ; only afterward, when he showed 
me the boyarinya, did I understand that he had been 
speaking of her. I went with her toward the estate of 
Drujina Andreevich. At first she said nothing, was silent, 
and raised not her eyes; afterward she began to enquire 
about her husband in a low voice ; and then, father, hither 
and thither till she asked about thee, only not directly, 
but as it were without wishing, in a roundabout way. 
The usual method of women. I told her all that was 
known to me and she, poor woman, grew sadder than 
ever, hung her head, and the whole way she said nothing. 
Behold, when we are near the house, about ten careers 
distant, I see that she is growing disturbed. ‘ Why, my 
lady,’ Iask,‘art thou pleased to be restless ?’ She fellto 
weeping, father, and Itoconsoling her. ‘ Be not grieved, 
boyarinya, I say, ‘ Drujina Andreevich is inhealth.” And 
she at the name of Drujina Andreevich began to cry still 
more bitterly. I look at her and know not what to tell 
her. ‘And Prince Nikita Romanovich,’I say, ‘though im- 
prisoned, still it must be that he is in health.’ I knew 
not, father, what to say to her. I felt that I did not say 
the right thing but still I had to say something. The 
minute I mentioned thee, father, she stopped the horse. 
‘No, uncle,’ said she, ‘I cannot go tothe house,’ *‘ What 
is thy meaning, boyarinya ; whither shouldst thou go?” 
‘Uncle,’ said she, ‘ seest thou those golden crosses behind 
the forest?’ ‘I see them, my lady.’ ‘ That,’ said she, 
‘is a convent; I recognize those crosses; conduct me 
thither, uncle.’ I tried to refuse, to excuse myself, but 
she insisted: ‘Take me, and take me! I,’ said she, 
‘will remain there about a week, pray to God, then I will 
inform Drujina Andreevich.’ I could not help myself. 
I took her, father, and left her in the hands of the abbess.” 
‘“‘ How far is it to that convent ?””’ asked Serebryani. 
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“From the millit was forty careers, father; from Moscow 
perhaps farther. It will be almost on our road if we go 
to Jizdra.” 

‘“* Miheich,” said Serebryani, ““domeaservice. I cannot 
leave here before morning; my men must kiss the cross 
tothe Tsar. But go thou this night with two horses, 
spare neither thyself nor the horses ; go tothe boyarinya ; 
tell her everything ; beg her to receive me and to decide 
on nothing till she has seen me.” 

“T hear, father, I hear; but have no fear that she will 
take the veil. She will not. A year will pass; she will 
mourn, of course; impossible not to do that; why should 
she not mourn for Drujina Andreevich—the kingdom of 
heaven to him. And then, of course, weshall have a wed- 
ding. We are not to pass all our lives in casting off 
woe.” 

Miheich set out that night for the convent and when 
the dawn had barely appeared Serebryani went to take 
farewell of Godunoff. 

Boris Fyodorovich had already returned from Mass, 
which, according to custom, he used to hear together 
with the Tsar. 

“Why hast thou risen so early, prince,” asked he of 
Nikita Romanovich. ‘It is well for usin the sloboda 
to be up, but thou mightst have rested a little after 
yesterday. Or is it not quiet for thee in my house?” 

But the subtle glance of Godunoff showed that he 
knew the cause of Serebryani’s wakefulness. 

The cordiality of Boris Fyodorovich, his genuine sym- 
pathy for Serebryani, the services shown the prince so 
often, and beyond all his complete difference from the 
other courtiers drew to him greatly Nikita Romanovich, 
who confessed his love for Yelena. 

“ All this is known to me long since,” said Godunoff 
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smiling. ‘I divined it even on thy first arrival in the slo- 
boda from the way thou didst look at Vyazemski. And 
when I began conversation of purpose with thee, con- 
cerning Morozoff, thou didst speak of him unwillingly, 
though in friendship with him. Thou canst conceal 
nothing; whatever thy thoughts may be, they are 
stamped on thy face. Let me say, Nikita Romanovich, thy 
speech is straightforward beyond every limit. I was 
alarmed for thee yesterday ; yes, I was angry when thou 
didst tell the Tsar bluntly that thou wouldst not be in- 
scribed an oprichnik,” 

‘‘ And what was I to answer, Boris Fyodorovich ?” 

“Thou shouldst have thanked the Tsar and accepted 
his favor.” 

“Art thou joking, Boris Fyodorovich, or art thou in 
earnest? How wasItothank the Tsar? Art thou in- 
scribed in the oprichina thyself ?” : 

“With me it is another thing. I know what I am do- 
ing. I do not oppose the Tsar; he himself will not ask 
to have me enrolled. Thus have I placed myself. And 
if thou hadst taken Vyazemski’s office, to guard the 
arms of the Tsar and be near his person, thy act would 
serve the whole land. Thou and I could work with 
each other and, who knows, we might end the oprich- 
niks,”’ 

“No, Boris Fyodorovich, I could-not do this. Thou 
sayest thyself that my thoughts are inscribed on my 
face.; 

“Because thou wilt not control thyself. But hadst 
thou determined to conquer simplicity, and even for 
appearance sake had joined the oprichina, what might 
we not work out together. But look at me: I am alone, 
struggling like a pike on ice; I must fear every man, 
think over each word ; sometimes my head 1s just whirl- 
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ing, but if near the Tsar there were two of us the 
strength would be doubled. Of such people as thou, 
prince, there are not many. I will tell thee sincerely, I 
have been reckoning on thee since the first time we met.” 

“I am not of use in this business, Boris Fyodorovich. 
No matter how often I try to adapt myself to other 
ways nothing comes of it. But thou, God give thee 
health, art perfect in this. To tell the truth, at first 
it was not to my heart that sometimes thou thinkest 
one thing and sayest another; now I know whither 
thou art striving, and I understand that it is best to act 
in thy way. I would like to do the same, but I know 
not how; God has not made me for such performance. 
But what is the use in speaking of this? ‘Thou knowest 
thyself that the Tsar, at my own request, sends me to 
the frontier regiment.” 

“That is nothing, prince. Thou wilt overcome the 
Tartars again ; the Tsar will show thee favor in his pres- 
ence anew. ‘To bear his arms of course is not for thee, 
but shouldst thou ask to be in the oprichina, thou wilt 
be inscribed. And even if thou shouldst not conquer 
the Tartars, still thou wilt come to Moscow when the 
period of Yelena Dmitrievna’s mourning has passed. 
Have no fear that she will take the nun’s habit ; that will 
not be, Nikita Romanovich. I know the human heart bet- 
terthanthou. It was not for love that she married Moro-. 
zoff. She has no reason to take the habit now. Only let 
the blood grow cold and the tears dry. I will be thy 
best man, if it please thee.” 

“ God save thee, Boris Fyodorovich, God save thee. I 
am even ashamed that thou hast done so much for me 
and I am unable to repay thee in any way. If I had to 
go to torture or die in battle for thee I should not hesj- 
tate. But do not invite me to the oprichina, neither is it 
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possible for me to be near the Tsar. For that career it 
is necessary either to abdicate conscience altogether or 
to have such wit as thou. I should only be crooked in 
soul and gain nothing. The Lord has given each crea- 
ture its own, to the falcon one flight, to the swan another ; 
let each be true to its own.” 

‘So thou blamest me no longer, prince, because I go 
not by a straight, but a winding way ?”’ 

“Tt would be a sin for me to accuse thee, Boris 
Fyodorovich. I speak not for myself, but how much good 
hast thou done for others. And my men without thee 
would have probably suffered. Not without reason art 
thou beloved of the people. All place their hope in 
thee ; the whole land is beginning to look toward thee.” 

A light flush passed over the dark face of Godunoff 
and satisfaction gleamed in his eyes. To reconcile with 
his method of action such a man as Serebryani was to 
him a triumph not small, and served as a measure of his 
fascinating power. 

“In my turn, thanks to thee, prince,” said Boris. 
“One thing I beg: If ’tis thy wish to aid me, then at 
least believe men not when thou hearest them speak ill of 
me, and tell my traducers what thou knowest concern- 
ing me.” 

‘“‘ Be without anxiety touching that, Boris Fyodorovich. 
T will let no man even think ill of thee, much less speak 
it. Even now my robbers pray for thy health, and if they 
return to their birthplaces they will tell all their rela- 
tives to do likewise. If God only grants thee to live!” 

“'The Lord preserves those who walk in meekness,” 
said Godunoff modestly dropping his eyes. “ But every- 
thing is in His holy will! Farewell, prince, till an early 
meeting ; do not forget that thou hast promised to call 
me to the wedding.” 
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They embraced as friends, and Nikita Romanovich 
felt glad at heart. He had grown used to the thought 
that Godunoff was not easily mistaken in his suppositions, 
and his recent fears on account of Yelena were dissi- 
pated. 

Soon he rode out at the head of his division, which was 
on foot; but before they left the sloboda an incident 
happened which, according to the ideas of the time, was 
of unlucky omen. 

Near a church the party was brought toa halt bya 
throng of beggars, who having crowded around the door, 
across the whole width of the street, were waiting, as it 
seemed, for rich alms from some men of distinction, just 
then in the church. 

Advancing slowly to give the crowd time to open, 
Serebryani heard the singing of Mass, and asked for 
whom the service was celebrated. He learned that 
Grigori Lukyanovich Skuratoff-Bailski was having a 
memorial mass offered for his son Maksim, killed by the 
Tartars. At thesame time was heard a loud scream, 
and an old woman, deprived of consciousness, was 
borne out of the church; her emaciated face was wet 
with tears, and her gray hair fell in disorder from 
under her velvet cap. It was the mother of Maksim. 
Malyuta, in mourning, appeared at the door, and his eyes 
met the eyes of Serebryani. In the features of Malyuta, 
however, the usual ferocity was not this time apparent ; 
there was merely a certain dull, vacant torpidity. When 
he had given orders to place the old woman on the porch, 
he re-entered the church to hear the end of the Mass, 
and the robbers, with Serebryani, removed their caps, 
crossed themselves, and passed the gates of the church, 
from which they heard the solemnand prolonged “ repose 
with the saints.” 
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The mournful singing, and the thought of Maksim, 
made a deep impression on Serebryani, but he remem- 
bered the consoling words of Godunoff, and soon they 
smoothed away the sad impression of the memorial. 
service. At the bend of the road, as it entered the dark 
forest, he looked back toward the Alexandroff Sloboda, 
and when the golden domes of the palace of Ivan were 
hidden he felt relieved, just as if a burden had dropped 
from his heart. | 

The morning was fresh and full of sunshine. The 
former robbers, well dressed and armed, went with uni- 
form step after Serebryani and his attendant horsemen. 
The green gloom caught him on every side. Serebryani’s. 
horse, full of restive courage, tore the leaves from the 
hanging branches as he passed, and Buyan, which had 
not left Serebryani after the death of Maksim, ran ahead, 
raising at times his shaggy snout as he sniffed the 
breeze, or turned toward one side, and raised his ears 
quickly whenever a distant sound was heard in the forest. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


SEREBRYANI marched a number of days with his party. 
At one camping place, from which there was a turn to the 
convent, he left his men and rode on alone to meet 
Miheich, who had promised to bring an answer from the 
boyarinya. 

He rode all night without rest. At the dawn, while 
approaching a crossroad, he saw a smouldering fire at 
which Micheich was sitting. His two horses, saddled, 
were feeding near by. 

Hearing the tramp of a horse Miheich sprang to his 
feet. 

“Father, Prince Nikita Romanovich,” cried he, “ go 
no farther. Turn back; there is nothing for thee to do 
there.” 

“ What has happened ?”’ asked Serebryani, and his heart 
sank, 

“ All is over, father. The Lord has not adjudged us 
happiness.” . 

Serebryani sprang to the earth. 

“Speak !”’ said he, ‘“‘ what has happened to the boyar- 
inya?”’ 

The old man was silent. 

«¢ What has happened to Yelena Dmitrievna?”’ repeated 
Serebryani in fright. 

“ There is no longer a Yelena Dmitrievna,” said Miheich, 
“there is only Sister Yevdokia.” 
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Serebryani staggered and supported himself against a 
tree. Miheich gazed at him in sadness. 

“There is no help for it, Nikita Romanovich. ’Tis 
clear that it was the will of God. It is evident that we 
were not born in a happy age.” 

“Tell all !’’ said Serebryani recovering himself. ‘‘ Do 
not spareme. When did the boyarinya take the habit.” 

“When she learned of the execution of Drujina An- 
dreevich, father ; when they received in the convent the 
book of obituaries with the names of all who were exe- 
cuted and with the order to pray for their repose ; on the 
eve of that very day when I came to her.” 

‘*‘ Hast thou seen her.” 

‘““T have, father.” 

Serebryani wanted to say something, but had not the 
power. 

“T saw her for the very shortest moment,’ added 
Miheich, “ she was unwilling to admit me at first.” 

“What did she tell thee to say to me?” asked Sere- 
bryani with a struggle. 

“ To pray for her, father.” 

‘‘ Nothing more?” 

“ Nothing, father.” 

“ Miheich,” said the prince, after a short silence, 
‘conduct me to the convent. I wish to take farewell of 
her 

The old man shook his head. 

“Why go to her, father? Disturb her no more ; she 
is now the same as sacred. Let us return to the men 
and go straight to Jizdra.” 

“T cannot!” said Serebryani. 

Miheich shook his head a second time and led one of 
his own horses to Serebryani. 
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** Mount this one,” said he sighing, “thy horse is badly 
tired.” 

They rode toward the convent. 

The whole road was in a forest. Soon the murmur- 
ing of water was heard and a brook, making its way 
among reeds, glittered through the thick green. 

“ Dost thou know this place ?”’ asked Miheich sadly. 

Serebryani raised his head and saw traces of a recent 
fire. In one spot and another the earth had been re- 
cently torn; the remainsof a building and a broken water- 
wheel showed that a mill had been there. 

“When they seized the wizard,” remarked Miheich, 
“they plundered his house and thought to find treasure.” 

-Serebryani cast a vacant look on the scene of the fire, 
and they rode forward in silence. 

In a few hours the woods began to grow thinner, 
Among the trees was seen a white enclosure and ona 
cleared plain stood aconvent. It did not stand like 
other monastic dwellings on an elevated place. From 
the small-paned windows no broad grounds were to be 
seen; the eye rested everywhere only on bare tree 
trunks and the gloomy green of the pines which girt the 
garden with a narrow circle. The neighborhood was 
lonely and sad; the convent seemed to be one of the poor 
ones. 

The horsemen dismounted and knocked at the gate. 

A number of minutes passed and the rattling of keys 
was heard. 

“ Glory to the Lord Jesus Christ!” said Miheich 
quietly. 

“For the ages of ages, amen!” answered the portress 
opening the gate. “Whom do ye wish, sirs ? ” 

“‘ Sister Yevdokia,” said Miheich in an undertone, fear- 
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ing with this name to open the mental wound of his 
master. ‘Thou knowest me, mother; I was here not long 
since.”’ 

“No, Ido not know; I was placed here at the gate 
only to-day. Before me was Sister Agneya m 

And she looked timidly on the travellers. 

‘‘ There is no danger, mother,” said Miheich, ‘ let us 
in. Declare tothe abbess that Prince Nikita Romano- 
vich Serebryani has come.” 

The portress surveyed Serebryani with a timid look, 
stepped back, and shut the gate. 

They could hear how she hurried away, murmuring to 
herself ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on us.” 

‘What does that mean,” thought the equerry, “ why is 
she afraid of my master.”’ 

He looked at the prince and understood that his dusty 
arms, his dress torn by the thorny bushes and the alarmed 
expression of his face had frightened the portress. 
Indeed the features of Nikita Romanovich had changed 
to such a degree that Miheich himself would not have 
known him had they not come together. 

After some time the steps of the portress were heard 
again. 

“Be not angry,” said she, with an uncertain voice, 
through the gate, ‘‘the abbess cannot receive thee now ; 
come to-morrow after Mass.” 

“‘T cannot wait,” cried Serebryani, and striking the gate 
with his foot he broke the bar and entered the enclosure. 

Before him stood the abbess, almost as pale as he was 
himself. 

“ Revered mother,” said Serebryani, not understand- 
ing her fear, but too much disturbed to be astonished, 
“admit me to Sister Yevdokia. Let me see her for one 
moment. Let me only take farewell of her.” 
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“Take farewell?” repeated the abbess. ‘Dost thou 
really wish only to take farewell of her?” 

“‘ Let me take farewell of her, revered mother, and I 
will give all my property to this convent.” 

The abbess looked at him incredulously. 

“Thou hast burst in with violence,” said she; “thou 
callest thyself prince, and God knows who thou art. 
God knows why thou hast come. I know that oprichniks 
go now to sacred places and deliver to death the wives 
and daughters of those just men who were executed not 
long since in Moscow. Sister Yevdokia was the wife of 
an executed ’boyar.” 

“Tam not an oprichnik,” exclaimed Serebryani, “I 
would have given all my blood for Boyar Morozoff. Let 
me see the boyarinya, revered mother ; admit me to see 
her.” 

It must be that truth and sincerity were written on 
Serebryani’s features. The abbess was satisfied and 
looked at him with sympathy. 

“T have offended thee,’ said she. ‘ But glory to 
Christ and His most pure Mother, I see that I was in 
error. Glory to Christ and the holy Trinity and to all 
the holy saints that thou art not an oprichnik. The por- 
tress frightened me and I was thinking only how to gain 
time and hide Sister Yevdokia. A period of distress has 
come on us. It is impossible for those in disgrace to 
hide evenin convents of the Lord. Glory be to God 
that I was mistaken. Ifa friend or a relative of the 
Morozoffs, I will take thee to Yevdokia. Follow me, 
boyar, here, beyond the dormitory ; her cell is right at 
the garden.” 

The abbess led the prince through the garden to alone 
cell, thickly set around with wild rose and woodbine. 
There, before the entrance, sat Yelena ina black robe and 
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veil. The raysof thesetting sun fell obliquely upon her 
through the thick maples and gilded above her their fad- 
ing leaves. The summer was drawing near its end; the 
last blossoms of wild rose were falling. The black robe 
of the nun was dotted with their red leaves. Yelena was 
watching in sadness the slow and monotonous dropping 
of the yellow maple leaves and only the rustle of ad- 
vancing steps interrupted her meditation. She raised her 
head, recognized the abbess, and stood up to receive her, 
but seeing Serebryani suddenly she screamed, caught at 
her heart, and sank in weakness on the bench. 

“Fear not, my child,” said the abbess kindly, “this 
is a boyar known to thee, a friend of thy late husband ; he 
came of purpose to take farewell of thee.” 

Yelena was unable to answer ; she only trembled and, 
as if in fear, looked on the prince. Both were silent 
long. 

“This,” exclaimed Serebryani at length, “this is how 
it has come to us to meet !” 

“It was impossible for us to meet otherwise,” said 
Yelena in a scarcely audible voice. 

“ Why didst thou not wait for me, Yelena Dmitrievna?” 

“Tf I had waited for thee,” whispered she, “ my 
strength would have failed me—thou wouldst not have 
let me—there is sin enough on me as it is, Nikita Roman- 
ovich.” 

Silence followed again. Serebryani’s heart was beat- 
ing powerfully, 

‘Yelena Dmitrievna,” said he with a voice broken 
from agitation. “ I bid thee farewell forever—let me look 
at thee for the last time, let me look into thy eyes for the 
last time—throw back they veil.” 

Yelena with thin hand raised the black web covering 
the upper part of her face ; the prince saw her mild eyes, 
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red from tears, and met the well known, calm look, 
hazy from sleepless nights and mental suffering. 

“Farewell, Yelena,’’ cried he falling down and bowing 
to her feet, “farewell forever: God grant me to forget 
that we might have been happy.” 

“No, Nikita Romanovich,” said Yelena, “ happiness 
was not fated tous. The blood of Drujina Andreevich 
would have been between us and happiness. For my 
sake he incurred the anger of the Tsar and I have sinned 
against him. Iam the cause of his death. No, Nikita 
Romanovich, we could not behappy. And who is happy 
now?” 

“ True,” repeated Serebryani, “who is happy now. 
The Lord is not kind to holy Russia; but still I did 
not think that in life we should part forever.” 

“ Not forever, Nikita Romanovich,”’ smiled Yelena 
sadly, “but only in this life, and this is right. Joy 
would not become us alone when all the land suffers woe 
and great grief.” 

““ Why,” said Serebryani, with gloomy face, “ why did I 
not lay down my head ona Tartar sabre? Why did not 
the Tsar take my life when I brought him my head? 
What remains to me now in the world ?” 

“Bear thy cross, Nikita Romanovich, »as I bear mine. 
Thy lot is lighter than mine. Thou canst defend thy 
country, and it remains to me only to pray for thee and 
bewail my sin.” 

“ What country? Where is ourcountry ?” cried Sere- 
bryani. “From whom are we to defend it? Not the 
Tartars, but the Tsar is destroying the country. Thou 
alone didst uphold my reason ; now all is darkness in 
front of me; I see no longer where truth is and where 
falsehood. All good is perishing; all evil triumphs, 
Many a time does Kurbski come to my mind, Yelena 
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Dmitrievna. I drove these sinful thoughts away while 
there was yet an object for my life, while there was power 
within me; but there is no longer an object and my 
power has come to an end—my judgment is con- 
fused ¥ 

“May the Lord enlighten thee, Nikita Romanovich. 
Is it possible that because thy happiness is lost thou wilt 
become an enemy to the Tsar and go in opposition tothe 
whole people who incline before him. Remember that 
God sends us trials, so that we may meet in the other 
world. Remember thy whole life and be not false to 
thyself, Nikita Romanovich.” 

Serebryani dropped his head. The feeling of indig- 
nation which had seethed up in him gave place to the 
strict ideas of duty in which he had been reared and 
which hitherto he had preserved in his heart, though not 
always was he strong enough to obey them. 

“ Bear thy cross, Nikita Romanovich,” repeated Yel- 
ena. ‘Go where the Tsar sends thee. Thou hast 
refused to be inscribed among the oprichniks, and thy 
conscience is clear. Go against the enemies of the Rus- 
sian land ; and I shall not cease to pray for that land 
and for thee till my last hour.” 

“Farewell then, Yelena, farewell, my sister,” said he, 
rushing toward her. 

With calm eye she met his look of affliction, embraced 
him asa brother and kissed him three times without fear 
or confusion, for in the parting kiss there was no longer 
that feeling which two months before, at the enclosure of 
Morozoff’s garden, had thrown her into the embrace of 
the prince involuntarily and unconsciously. 

“ Farewell,’ repeated she, and dropping her veil with- 
drew in haste to the cell. 

The bells began to ring for evening service. Sere- 
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bryant gazed long after Yelena. He heard not what the 
abbess told him; he did not feel how she took him by the 
hand and led him to the gate. He mounted the horse 
in silence ; in silence rode with Miheich on his backward 
way through the pine wood. The sound of the convent 
bells roused him at last from his trance. Only now did 
he understand the whole weight of his misfortune. His 
heart was rent from that sound; but he began to listen 
to it with love, as if in it were heard the last farewell of 
Yelena; when the measured strokes were mingled ina 
distant drone and died at last in the evening air, it seemed 
to him that everything kindred had been torn from his 
life and that on all sides he was seized by cold, hope- 
less loneliness. 

Next day Nikita Romanovich’s party continued its 
march, sinking deeper and deeper into the dark woods 
which, with not broad intervals, were united to the prim- 
eval forest of Bryansk. The prince rode ahead of his 
party and Miheich followed at a distance, not daring to 
interrupt his silence. 

Serebryani rode on with drooping head and amid his 
gloomy thoughts, and amid the very hopelessness itself, 
there lighted him asa distant dawn one-comforting feel- 
ing—the consciousness that in lifehe had done his duty, 
in so far as his knowledge permitted him, that he had 
gone by a straight road and had never swerved from it 
once intentionally. This priceless feeling which, in grief 
and misfortune, abides as an inalienable treasure in the 
heart of an honest man, and before which all goods of 
this world, everything that becomes an object for the 
struggles of men, is but dust and nothing! 

It was this consciousness alone that gave Serebryani 
the power of enduring life, and as he reviewed every 
detail of his parting with Yelena, and repeated every word 
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of hers, he found asad solace in the thought that it 
would be a shame to rejoice in such a period, and that he 
had not made himself a stranger to his brothers, but was 
bearing with them the lot of common misfortune. 

The words of Godunoff also come to his mind and he 
laughed bitterly, remembering with what confidence God- 
unoff had spoken of his knowledge of the human heart. 
“It is clear,” thought he, “‘ that Boris Fyodorovich does 
not know how to divine everything. Affairs of state and 
the heart of Ivan Vassilyevich he knows; he knows in 
advance what Malyuta will say; what this or that oprich- 
nik will do; but how those feel who seek not their own 
profit, that is darkness to him.” And Serebryani called 
Maksim to mind involuntarily and thought that his 
adopted brother would not have judged as had Godun- 
off. He would not have said: ‘‘ She married Morozoff 
not for love; she will wait for thee.’”’ He would have 
said : ‘‘ Hasten, my brother, waste not a moment; ride 
down thy horse and stop her while yet there is time!” 

And at the thought of Maksim the loneliness of Nikita 
Romanovich appeared to him still more cheerless, for he 
knew that no man would draw so near to him, none 
would‘so complete, with his own soul, his soul and aid him 
to explain much of which he hada dim consciousness in 
his honest heart, but which in the uproar of events he 
had not fixed in clear outlines. 

And will his life go on in its own course without ques- 
tion ? will his best striving'ss fit themselves or not to its diffi- 
cult requirements ? and long, perhaps, will this life weave 
its many-colored pattern where each detail taken by itself 
has no understandable meaning, but where all phe- 
momena are connected with an unbroken chain, and 
proceed one from another in strict continuity. 

Serebryani hung his head, dropped the reins, and rode 
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at a walk through the deep forest, which was as gloomy 
as his thoughts. The measured steps of the robbers 
broke the silence of the wilderness. Its occupants, the 
squirrels, unused to fear men in this uninhabited region, 
did not hide themselves at sight of the warriors, but 
merely climbed to higher branches and looked with 
curiosity on the passers-by. The many-colored wood- 
peckers continued to grasp the mossy bark of the tree- 
trunks, turned their red heads on the travellers, and 
hammered the dry wood. 

One of the warriors, roused by the solemnity of nature, 
began to sing in a low, prolonged voice; others 
accompanied him and soon all the voices were mingled 
in one chorus which, with its resonant rolls, was heard 
far away under the drowsy curtain of trees. 

Here might this sad story end, but it remains to be 
told what happened to the other personages who have 
shared perhaps with Serebryani the sympathy of the 
reader. Of Nikita Romanovich himself we shall hear 
once more at the end of our story, but for that it is 
necessary to cast aside seventeen weary anniversaries, 
and transfer ourselves to Moscow in the famous year of 
the conquest of Siberia. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE EMBASSY OF YERMAK. 


A LONG time had passed since the day when Serebryani 
rode out of the sloboda at the head of the pardoned 
robbers. Various changes had taken place during that 
period in Russia. But Ivan, as before, yielded at one 
time to suspicion and executed the best and most famous 
citizens ; at another he came to himself, did publie pen- 
ance, sent rich offerings to the monasteries and long 
obituaries with the names of the killed, ordering prayers 
for their rest. Of his former favorites not one survived. 
His last, and the chief of them, Malyuta Skuratoff, with- 
out having once undergone disgrace, was killed at the 
seige of Paida, or Weissenstein, in Livonia, and in honor 
of him Ivan burned all the German and Swedish prisoners 
at the stake. 

Hundreds and thousands of Russians, losing all pa- 
tience and hope of better times, departed in crowds to 
Lithuania and Poland. 

Only one auspicious event took place in the course of 
those years : Ivan comprehended all the uselessness of 
the division of the country into two parts, the smaller of 
which tormented the larger, and, at the inspiration of 
Godunoff, abolished the hated oprichina. He returned 
to live in Moscow and the terrible palace in the Alexan- 
droff Slobada was deserted forever. 

Meanwhile many sufferings fell upon our country. 
Famine and pestilence desolated towns and settlements. 
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A number of times the Khan broke into our borders: in 
one of his raids he burned all the suburbs of Moscow 
and the greater part of the city itself. The Swedes fell 
upon us from the north ; Stephen Batori, chosen by the 
Diet to succeed Sigismund, renewed the Lithuanian war, 
and notwithstanding the bravery of our troops, conquered 
us by his skill and took away all our western possessions. 

The Tsarevich Ivan, though sharing the wickedness of 
his father, felt this time the humiliation of the state and 
begged permission of the Tsar to go with the army 
against Batori. Ivan saw in this a plot to deprive him 
of the throne and the Tsarevich, once rescued by Sere- 
bryani at Pagan Pool, did not escape this time a cruel 
death. In an access of fury his father killed him with a 
blow of his sharp staff. It is related that Godunoff, 
who rushed between them, was terribly wounded by the 
Tsar, and retained his life only through the healing art 
of Strogonoff, a merchant of Perm. 

After this Ivan in gloomy despair summoned a council, 
declared that he wished to enter a monastery, and ordered 
them to proceed to the choice of another Tsar. Yield- 
ing, however, to the repeated prayers of the boyars, he 
consented to remain on the throne and restrained him- 
self only through penance and rich offerings, but soon 
after executions began. So that, according to Oderborn, 
he condemned 2300 men to death because they had sur- 
rendered to the enemy various fortresses, though Batori 
himself was astonished at their bravery. 

Losing his possessions one after another, straitened on 
every side by enemies who saw the internal disorder of 
the state, Ivan was cruelly stricken in his pride, his tor- 
tured feeling was reflected in his manner and in his ex- 
terior. He had become careless in dress, his lofty stature 
was bent, his eyes had grown dim, his lower jaw dropped 
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as in advanced age, and only in the presence of others 
did he constrain himself, stand proudly erect, and look 
with suspicion on those around him to find if any man 
noted the decline of his spirit. In those moments he 
was still more terrible than in the days of his grandeur. 
Never before had Moscow been under such pressure of 
despondency and fear. 

In that period of depression unexpected tidings coming 
from the extreme East strengthened all hearts and turned 
the general grief into rejoicing. 

From the distant banks of the Kama arrived in Mos- 
cow the Strogonoffs, distinguished merchants, relatives 
of him who had cured Godunoff. They held from Ivan 
grants of unoccupied regions in the land of Perm, where 
they lived like reigning princes, independent of the lieu- 
tenants of the Tsar, with theirown government and theif 
own troops, coupled with the single condition of defend- 
ing the borders from the wild inhabitants of Siberia, our 
recent and doubtful tributaries. Disturbed in their 
wooden fortresses by the Khan Kuchum, the Strogonoffs 
resolved to move beyond Kamenni-Poyas (Stone Girdle) 
and attack the hostile country themselves. For the more 
successful accomplishment of this plan they applied to a 
number of atamans of freebooters, or, as they called them- 
selves, Cossacks, who were ravaging at that time with 
their bands the banks of the Volga and the Don. First 
among these were Yermak Timofeevich and Ivan Koltso ; 
the latter had been sentenced formerly to death, but had 
saved himself in a wonderful manner from the warriors of 
the Tsar and vanished for a long time without tidings. 

Receiving from the Strogonoffs gifts anda commission 
with which they called men to a glorious and honorable 
enterprise, Yermak and Koltso, with three other atamans, 
raised their standard on the Volga, collected a band of 
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daring freebooters, and appeared at the summons of the 
Strogonoffs. Forty barges were laden straightway with 
supplies and arms and a small party, under the leader- 
ship of Yermak, after they had heard Mass in the church, 
sailed with joyful song up the river Chusova toward the 
wild mountains of the Ural. Dispersing hostile tribes at 
every point, dragging their boats from river to river, 
they reached the shores of the Irtish, where they de- 
feated and took prisoner the head chief of Siberia, 
Mametkul, and seized the town of Sibir on the steep and 
lofty bank of the Irtish. Not satisfied with this conquest, 
Yermak went farther ; he subdued the whole country to 
the Ob, and compelled the conquered peoples to kiss his 
bloody sabre in the name of Ivan Vassilyevich, Tsar of 
all Rus. Then only did he report his success to the 
Strogonoffs, and at the same time he sent his favorite 
ataman, Ivan Koltso, to Moscow to beat with the fore- 
head to the great sovereign and present him with a new 
kingdom. 

With this glad message the Strogonoffs came to Ivan, 
and soon after them Yermak’s embassy arrived. 

The rejoicing in the city was unbounded. In all the 
churches thanksgivings were offered ; all the bells were 
sounded as on Easter Day. The Tsar was gracious to 
the Strogonoffs and appointed a solemn audience to 
Ivan Koltso. 

In the great hall of the Kremlin, surrounded by all the 
glitter of majesty, Ivan Vassilyevich sat on the throne in 
the cap of Monomach and wearing a golden robe 
ornamented with images and precious stones. At his 
right hand stood the Tsarevich Fyodor, on his left 
Boris Godunoff. Around the throne and the doors 
were disposed mace-bearers in white satin kaftans, em- 
broidered with silver, bearing ornamented maces on their 
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shoulders. The hall was filled with princes and 
boyars. 

Revived in spirit after the tidings brought by the 
Strogonoffs, Ivan did not look so gloomy, and on his 
lips there was even a smile when he turned to Godunoff 
with some remark. But his face had grown greatly old, 
the furrows had sunk deeper; on his head there remained 
but little hair ; his beard had fallen out altogether. 

Boris Fyodorovich, during the recent years, had risen 
with rapidity. He was the brother-in-law of the 
Tsarevich, whom his sister Irina had married, and he 
held now the important dignity of boyar of the stables. 
It was said even that Ivan Vassilyevich, wishing to show 
how near Godunoff and his daughter-in-law were to his 
heart, raised three fingers and counting them with the 
other hand said : 

“This is Fyodor, this is Irina, this is Boris, and as it 
would be equally painfulto my hand which ever of these 
fingers were cut from it, so would it be equally grievous 
to my heart to lose any one of these three beloved chil- 
dren of mine.” 

Such uncommon favor did not produce in Godunoff 
either pride or haughtiness. He was as before modest, 
cordial to everyone, temperate in speech, only his bear- 
ing had received more gravity and that calm dignity 
proper to his lofty position. 

Not without loss to his moral worth, however, had 
Godunoff attained such influence and such honors. Not 
always had his pliant manners succeeded in avoiding 
affairs not approved by his conscience. For instance, 
seeing in Malyuta too powerful an opponent and losing 
hope of lowering him in the eyes of Ivan, he entered into 
intimate friendship with him, and to unite then more 
firmly their mutual interests he married the daughter of 
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Skuratoff. Twenty years passed at the throne of such a 
Tsar as Ivan Grozni could not leave Boris Fyodorovich 
without its traces, and in him had already taken place 
that mournful change which in the opinion of contempor- 
aries turned into a criminal a man endowed with the 
very highest qualities. 

Looking at Tsarevich Fyodor, it was impossible to 
refrain from the thought that weak were those hands 
that were to hold the state after the death of Ivan. 
Not the least feature of mental or spiritual power were 
manifest on his kindly but inanimate face. He had been 
married two years, but his expression was puerile. In 
stature he was small, in constitution feeble, his face pale 
and puffy. Besides, he smiled continually and looked 
timid and frightened. Not in vain were reports circu- 
lated that the Tsar, regretting his eldest son, said some- 
times to Fyodor: “ Fedya, thou shouldst have been born 
a sacristan, not a Tsarevich.” 

* But God is merciful,” thought others, “let the 
Tsarevich be weak ; lucky that he does not resemble his 
father or his elder brother, and Boris Fyodorovich, his 
brother-in-law, will help him. He will not let the state 
go down.” 

The murmur passing through the hall among the cour- 
tiers was suddenly interrupted by the sound of trumpets 
and the ringing of bells. The ambassadors of Yermak 
entered the hall, preceded by six chamberlains and fol- 
lowed by Maksim and Nikita Strogonoff, with their uncle 
Simeon. Behind them were borne rich furs, various 
strange implements, and a number of uncommon and till 
then unknown weapons. 

Ivan Koltso, who walked at the head of the embassy, 
was a man about fifty years old, of medium stature 
and strong build, with quick, penetrating eyes and a 
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black, thick, but short beard, touched slightly with 
gray. 

“Great Sovereign.” said he, approaching the steps of 
the throne, “thy Cossack ataman, Yermak Timofeevich, 
together with the Cossacks of the Volga, who under thy 
displeasure were sentenced by thy Grace to death, have 
striven to expiate their offences, and now beat to thee 
with the forehead, bringing a new kingdom. ‘To Kazan 
and Astrakhan, already won by thee, Great Sovereign, 
join Siberia, to remain with them while the All Highest 
shall be pleased to let the world stand.” 

Having delivered his short speech, Koltso, together 
with his companions, dropped on his knees and bowed 
his head to the floor. 

“Rise, my good servants,” said Ivan. ‘‘Whoso re- 
members the old, out with his eye, and let that former 
disgrace be no longer a disgrace, but favor. Come 
hither, Ivan !” 

The Tsar stretched his hand toward him. Koltso rose,. 
and so as not to stand immediately on the crimson foot- 
stool of the throne, he threw on it his sheepskin cap, 
stepped upon that with one foot and bending low placed 
his lips on the hand of the Tsar, who embraced him and 
kissed his head. 

“T thank thee, most merciful and most existent 
Trinity !” said Ivan raising his eyes to heaven; “I see 
above me the Almighty providence of God ; in that self- 
same hour when my enemies encompass me and even 
my nearest servants are plotting with fierceness to de- 
stroy me, the Lord grants me victory, conquest over 
pagans, and a glorious increase to my dominions.” ‘Then 
surveying the boyars with triumphant glance, he added 
in the form of a threat: _ 
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“If God is for us, who can be against us! They who 
have ears to hear, let them hear!” 

But feeling at the same moment that he was darken- 
ing the general rejoicing to no purpose, he turned to 
Koltso, softened graciously the expression of his eyes, 
and asked : 

“How does it please thee in Moscow? Hast thou 
seen anywhere such churches and palaces? Or perhaps 
thou hast been here ere now?” 

Koltso smiled with a modest, cunning smile, and the 
whiteness of his teeth, as it were, lighted up his swarthy, 
sunburnt face. 

“ How could small people like us see such wonders,” 
said he shrugging his shoulders in humility, “not in 
dreams have we seen such beauty, Gosudar. We live on 
the Volga as peasants ; of Moscow we have only heard, 
but in this place I have not been since I was born!” 

“ Live here awhile,” said Ivan kindly, “I will give 
orders to entertain thee splendidly. We have read and 
understand the letter of Yermak, and have already 
ordered Prince Bolhovski and Ivan Gluhoff, with five 
hundred musketeers, to aid you.” 

“Most greatly are we thankful,” answered Koltso 
bowing low, “ but will they not be few, Great Gosudar?” 

Ivan wondered at the boldness of Koltso. 

‘See what a restive fellow thou art!” said he, looking 
at him severely. ‘“ Perhaps thou wilt command me to 
run myself to thee in addition? Dost thou think that 
Siberia is my only care? People are needed against the 
Khan and Lithuania. Take whatis given; onthe return 
way collect volunteers. There are needy fellows enough 
of every kind in Russia at present. Instead of troubling 
me every day for bread, let them settle in those new 
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lands. And we have written to the archpriest of 
Vologda to send ten priests to celebrate mass and per- 
form every rite.” 

“And for that we are thankful to thy Grace,” an- 
swered Koltso, bowing again. ‘That is a good deed; 
but do not spare, Great Sovereign, besides the priests 
and the arms, to give us as much powder as possible.” 

‘“¢ And in this there will be no lack. There is a com- 
mand to Bolhovski from me concerning this.” 

“And we have worn out our clothes,” remarked 
Koltso, with an insinuating smile, raising his shoulders. 

“ Thou hast no onein Siberia, I suppose, to rob on the 
highway ?” said Ivan, displeased with the insistence of 
the ataman. ‘“ Thou, I see, forgettest not an article 
needed for thy use; but we with our feeble wit have 
been thinking of all this. The Strogonoffs will give thee 
clothing and I will give my wages to leaders and com- 
mon men. And that thou, lord counsellor, may not 
remain without covering, I reward thee with ashuba from 
my own shoulders.” 

At a signal from the Tsar two chamberlains brought a 
rich shuba, covered with gold brocade, and put it upon 
Ivan Koltso. 

“Thou hast a sharp tongue, I see,’’ said Ivan, “ but is 
thy sabre sharp?” 

“Tt was not bad, Great Gosudar, but it has grown a 
little dinted:on Siberian skulls.” 

“Take from my armory a sabre such as will please 
thee most, but look to it, select according to thy heart 
whichever is best. But I think, however, thou wilt not 
stand on ceremony.” 

The ataman’s eyes gleamed with joy. 

“Great Gosudar,” exclaimed he, “of all thy favors 
this is the greatest. It would beasinto hesitate. I will 
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select from thy armory whatever is best. But,’ added he 
after thinking a little, “since thou dost not spare thy 
sabre, better let me bear it in thy name to Yermak 
Timofeevich.”’ 

“ Be not concerned about him; we shall not forget him 
either. But if thou art afraid that I shall not be able to 
suit him, then take two sabres, one for thyself, the other 
for Yermak.” 

“Glory to thee, Gosudar,” exclaimed Koltsoin delight. 
*With these two sabres we shall be sure to serve thy 
health.” 

“ But the sabres are not enough,” continued Ivan. 
“Thou needest good armor yet. By measuring thee, we 
shall find a suit ; but to avoid mistake for Yermak, who 
is not here. Of what size is he?” 

“Well, about as large as I, but wider in the shoulders. 
About like this young man,” said Koltso, turning to one 
of his comrades, a sturdy fellow who had brought in an 
enormous bundle of arms and putting it on the floor was 
standing behind Koltso with gaping mouth, and not ceas- 
ing to wonder, now at the golden raiment of the Tsar, 
now at the ornamentation of the mace-bearers who sur- 
rounded the throne. He had even tried to enter into 
conversation in undertones with one of them to discover 
if they were not all Tsareviches. But the mace-bearers 
looked on him so sternly that he did not repeat the 
question. 

“ Bring hither,” said the Tsar, “the large eagle-marked 
armor that hangs in the armory in the first place. We 
will measure it on this goggle-eyed fellow here.” 

Straightway they brought the heavy chain mail with 
‘bronze edging around the sleeve and skirt, and with 
golden double-headed eagles on the breast and the. 
back. 
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The armor was splendidly made and roused an approv- 
ing whisper from all. 

“ Put it on, thou sea-calf !’’ said Ivan. 

The sturdy fellow obeyed, but no matter how he tried 
he could not get into it; he pushed his hands only to the 
middle of the sleeves. 

A kind of long-forgotten reminiscence flashed into the 
memory of Ivan at the sight of this. 

“That will do!” said Koltso, watching carefully the 
fellow, ‘ enough of fitting the Tsar’s mail! Perhaps thou 
wilt tear it, thou bear! Gosudar,” continued he, “the 
mail is good and it will fit Yermak Timofeevich exactly ; 
this fellow cannot put it on because his fists prevent him. 
No man has such fists as he.” 

“Well, now show thy fists,’ said Ivan, looking with 
curiosity at the big fellow. 

But the big fellow looked at him in doubt, as if he did 
not understand the order. 

** Dost hear, thou blockhead?” asked Koltso; ‘ show 
thy fists to the Tsar.” 

‘But if he will cut off my head for doing so ?” asked 
he drawling, and on his stupid face fear appeared. 

The Tsar laughed and all present restrained themselves 
from laughing with difficulty. 

“Fool, fool!’’ exclaimed Koltso with vexation ; * thou 
wert always a fool and now thou art not changed.” 

And extricating him from the mail he dragged him up 
to the throne and showed the Tsar his broad fist, more 
like the paw of a bear than the hand of a man. 

“Be not angry, Great Gosudar, at his simplicity. He 
is stupid in speech, but in action he is aspendid fellow. 
With his own hands he captured the Tsarevich Mametkul.” 
’ “What is his name?” asked Ivan, looking more and 
more fixedly at the sturdy fellow. 
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“But Mitka!” blurted out the other good-naturedly. 

“Stop!” said Ivan, recognizing Mitka suddenly. ‘“ But 
art thou not the same whointhe slobodé fought for Mor- 
ozoff and killed Homyak with a wagon shaft ?” 

Mitka smiled stupidly. 

“J knew thee not at first, thou simpleton ! but now I re- 
member thy snout.” 

“ But I remembered thee at once,” answered Mitka, with 
a satisfied face, “thou were le on the platform at the 
edge of the field.”’ 

This time all laughed loudly. 

“ God save thee,” said Ivan, “that thou hast not for- 
gotten me, lowly man. How didst thou take Mamet- 
kul captive ?” 

“T covered him with my whole weight,” answered 
Mitka, not understanding why everyone was laughing 
again. 

“ Yes,” said Ivan, looking at Mitka, ‘when such a 
log rolls on a man it is not easy to get from under it. I 
remember how he crushed Homyak. Why didst thou 
leave the field that day? How didst thou go from the 
sloboda to Siberia >?” 

The ataman nudged Mitka stealthily with his elbow 
to stop; but he took the sign in an opposite meaning. 

“But he led me ; took me from the field,” replied he, 
thrusting his finger at the ataman. 

“ He led thee away ?”’ asked Ivan Vassilyevich, look- 
ing with wonder at Koltso. ‘“ How is it,” continued he, 
“thou hast told me that thou art now for the first time 
in this land ? But wait a moment, brother; we, it seems, 
are old acquaintances. Art thou not the man who told 
me once about the Dove Book? Ah, that is it; I know 
thee. But it was thou who took Serebryani from prison. 
How is this, man of God, thou hast gained thy sight 
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since then? Whither didst thou goin pilgrimage? To 
what relics didst thou apply thyself ?”’ 

And enjoying the confusion of Koltso, the Tsar 
directed his piercing, inquiring glance at him. 

Koltso lowered his glance to the floor. 

“Well,” said the Tsar at length, “‘ what is past is past, 
and what is past is grown over with grass. Only tell me 
why, after the Ryazan battle, thou wouldst not come to 
me with the other freebooters ? ” 

“Great Gosudar,” replied Koltso, collecting all his 
presence of mind, “at that time I had not earned thy 
great favor. I was ashamed to show myself before thy 
eyes, and when Nikita Romanovich took my comrades 
to thee, I returned to the Volga, to Yermak Timofeevich, 
thinking that God might bring me to serve thee in some 
new work.”’ 

“ Meanwhile thou didst plunder the treasure from my 
ships, and rob my Kizilbash envoys on the road to Mos- 
cow.” . 

Ivan Vassilyevich’s face was rather jesting than threat- 
ening. From the time of the daring attempt of Vanyuha 
Perstyen, or Ivan Koltso, seventeen years had passed, 
and the rancor of the Tsar did not last that long, unless 
roused by a direct insult to his personal feeling. 

Koltso read in Ivan’s face only the desire to laugh at 
his confusion. ‘Taking this disposition into account he 
dropped his head, and stroked his poll, retaining on his 
cunning mouth a scarcely visible smile. 

“‘ Every kind of thing has been, Great Sovereign,” said 
he in an undertone, “ we are guilty before thy Grace.” 

“Well,” said Ivan, “thy offences and Yermak’s are 
effaced ; and all the past is now forgotten, but if thou 
hadst fallen into my hands earlier! well, be not angry.” 

Koltso made no answer, but thought “that is the 
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reason why I did not come to thee then-with obedient 
head!” 

“Wait,” continued Ivan, “thy friend must be here.” 

“ Ai!” said he, turning to the courtiers, “ is that voe- 
voda of robbers here ? What was his name?. Nikita Sere- 
bryani?”’ 

A murmur ran through the assembly, a movement 
arose in the ranks, but no one answered. 

* Do ye hear?” repeated Ivan, raising his voice; “I 
ask is that Nikita here, who asked to serve with the rob- 
bers at Jizdra?” 

To the second question of the Tsar, an old boyar, who 
had been once voevoda in Kaluga, stepped out from the 
ranks. 

“He of whom thou makest inquiry is not here. The 
same season in which he went to Jizdra, seventeen years 
ago, he was killed by the Tartars, and all his party fell 
with him.” 

“Ts that true?” said Ivan, ‘‘ but I did not even know 
it. Well,” continued he turning to Koltso, “against 
nothing there is no sentence, but I wanted to bring you 
together and see how ye would kiss each other.” 

On the ataman’s face sadness was reflected. 

“ Thou art sorry for a comrade?” asked Ivan with a 
sneer. | 
“ Sorry, Gosudar,” answered Koltso, without fear of 
angering the Tsar with this confession. 

“Yes,” said the Tsar contemptously, “ that isin the na- 
ture of things: a man is brother to his own kind in spite 
of himself.”’ 

Whether Ivan had really heard of the death of Sere- 
bryani, or pretended that he had not to show how little he 
valued those who sought not his favor—God knows. If 
indeed he had only then discovered his fate, whether he 
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regretted him or not, that also is difficult to tell, but on 
Ivan’s face no compassion was expressed. He remained 
apparently as indifferent as he was before the answer he 
had received. 

“Live here awhile,” said he to Ivan Koltso, “ and 
when the time comes for Bolhovski to depart, return 
with him to the Yugor land—but I was near forgetting 
that Bolhovski claims descent from Rurik. With these 
great, mighty princes it is hard to manage ; perhaps they 
will want to compare rank with me. Not all of them 
will ask, like that Nikita, to go with robbers. But lest it 
seem offensive to him to be under the hand of a Cossack 
ataman, I now make Yermak, Prince Sibirski! Shchel- 
kaloff,” said he turning to the council secretary, who was 
standing at some distance from them, “ prepare for Yer- 
mak a rescript of thanks appointing him voevoda in all 
the Siberian land, and let him send Mametkul to Moscow 
with a strong guard. And also, to the Strogonoffs, a 
rescript in which I grant them for their good service and 
care, to Simeon, Bolshaya and Malaya-Sol on the Volga, 
but to Nikita and Maksim permission to trade free of 
duty in all the towns and forts in that region.” 

The Strogonoffs bowed low. 

“Which of you,” asked Ivan suddenly, “ cured Boris 
at the time I wounded him with a staff?” 

“That was my eldest brother, Grigori Anikin,” an- 
swered Simeon Strogonoff, “by the will of God he died 
last year.” 

“Not Anikin, but Anikyevich,” said the Tsar, with 
emphasis on the last syllable. “I commanded him at 
that time to be higher than a merchant and to call him- 
self by his full patronymic. And I direct you all to write 
vich-on your father’s name and to call yourselves not 
merchants, but men of distinction.” 
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The Tsar turned to examine the goods and other gifts 
sent by Yermak, and dismissed Ivan Koltso, after put- 
ting on him a number of good-natured jests. 

Then the whole assembly dispersed. 

That day Koltso, the Strogonoffs, and many guests 
dined with Boris Fyodorovich. 

After the usual draining of goblets to the health of the 
Tsar, Tsarevich, the Tsar’s whole family, and the metro- 
politan, Godunoff raised a great golden cup to the health 
of Yermak Timofeevich and all his good comrades. 

“* May they live to the glory of the Russian land!” 
exclaimed all the guests, rising from their places and 
bowing to Ivan Koltso. 

“We beat to thee with the forehead from the whole 
orthodox world,” said Godunoff with a low bow, “ and 
in thy person to Yermak Timofeevich, also from all the 
princes and boyars, from all the merchants, from all the 
Russian people! Receive from the whole land a great 
homage because thou and thy comrades have rendered 
us a mighty service.” 

« May your names go down,” exclaimed the guests, “ to 
sons and grandsons and to distant posterity for eternal 
glory, for love and imitation, for prayer and instruction.” 

The ataman rose from the table to give thanks for the 
honor, but his expressive face changed suddenly from 
mental excitement, his lips trembled, and in his daring 
eyes, perhaps for the first time in his life, appeared 
tears. 

* Long life to the Russian land!” said he quietly and 
bending to every side he sat again in his place without 
adding a word. 

Godunoff begged the ataman to tell something about 
his adventures in Siberia, and Koltso, silent concerning 
himself, began to tell with animation of Yermak, of his 
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strict justice and the Christian kindness with which he al- 
ways treated the conquered. 

“‘With this kindness,” concluded Koltso, “ Yermak 
Timofeevich conquered perhaps more than with his 
sabre. Whenever we took a town or fortress, straight- 
way he was kind to all and besides gave them presents. 
And when we captured Mametkul, he was at a loss how to 
honor him; he took a shuba from his own shoulders and 
put it onthe Tsarevich. And there went a report through 
the whole country about Yermak, that it was not grievous 
to yield to him, and many small princes then came of their 
own accord and brought tribute. We had a glad timein 
Siberia,”’ continued the ataman; “‘one thing only I re- 
gretted, that Prince Nikita Romanovich Serebryani was 
not with us ; it would have been according to his heart, 
and we should have been stronger together. ‘Thou, it 
seems, Boris Fyodorovich, wert his friend. Permit me to 
drink to him now.” 

“The kingdom of heaven to him!” said Godunoff 
with a sigh, to whom it cost nothing to show sympathy 
for a man so respected by his guests. ‘ The kingdom of 
heaven to him !” repeated he filling the cup, “I think of 
him often.” 

“ Eternal memory to him!” said Koltso, and draining 
the cup he dropped his head and grew thoughtful. 

They talked long at the table yet, and when the dinner 
was ended Godunoff let no man go home, but invited 
each first of all to rest and then to pass with him the re- 
mainder oftheday. Oneentertainment followed another, 
one conversation took the place of another, and only late 
in the evening, when the head watchmen had gone a 
number of times through the streets to put out the lights 
and fires, did the guests separate, enchanted with the hos- 
pitality of Boris Fyodorovich. 
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